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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Chapters,  with,  the  exception  of  the 
last,  originally  appeared  in  the  Christian  Times  (now 
the  Beacon)  J  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  under  the  signa- 
ture of  '*  Delta."  They  were  compiled  from  Notes  made 
by  the  Writer  during  a  tour,  in  the  years  1857-8, 
through  Sardinia,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States, 
and  Naples,  and  were  written  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  the  means  of  exciting  sympathy  in  favour 
of  the  many  poor  Italians  who  are  now  endeavouring, 
in  the  midst  of  much  persecution,  to  promote  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  in  their  native  country. 
Their  re-publication  has  been  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  others. 

A. 

London,  September  5,  1858. 


PEOTESTMTISM  IN  ITAXY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ITALIAN   CHURCH  :    ITS   ORIGIN   AND    EXTENT RISE  OF 

CHRISTIAN    COMMUNITIES  :     THEIR    POVERTY  ;    AND    THEIR 
PERSECUTIONS. 

UNDER  the  general  title  of  the  Italian  Church,  I 
propose,  in  the  following  chapters,  to  designate  all 
those  Christians  (not  Vaudois)  who,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  have,  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  formed  themselves  into  communi- 
ties for  mutual  instruction  and  worship. 

The  movement  out  of  which  these  communities  have 
sprung  is  generally  supposed  to  have  commenced  about 
1848. 

Amid  the  commotions  of  that  eventful  year,  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  first  found  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  Italian  people.  They  were  received  with  eager- 
ness, and  read  with  interest  and  delight.  To  what 
extent  they  were  circulated  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  for 
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little  or  no  official  agency  was  employed.*  As  a  for- 
bidden book  tliey  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from 
house  to  house,  rapidly  and  secretly.  In  Sardinia,  in 
Tuscany,  in  Lombardy,  in  the  Papal  States,  and  in 
Naples,  in  spite  alike  of  the  custom-houses  and  the 
priests,  they  made  their  way  and  were  everywhere 
welcomed.  Individuals  who  are  supposed  to  know 
more  about  the  facts  of  the  case  than  others,  estimate, 
although  on  what  data  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  that  at  the 
present  time  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Italians  are, 
more  or  less,  reading  the  Scriptures  with  interest. 

It  is  not  of  course  pretended  that  any  very  large 
proportion  of  these  persons  are  spiritual  inquirers. 
To  many,  perhaps  to  most,  the  charm  of  the  book  con- 
sists in  its  being  forbidden,  and  in  its  being  regarded 
as  antagonistic  to  the  priesthood,  and  favourable  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  action. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  all.  In  Genoa,  in  Turin,  in 
AUessandria,  and  in  Florence,  communities  exist  of 
true  believers  who  disclaim — and  with  unquestionable 
sincerity — all  political  objects;  who  have,  in  fact,  little 
or  no  faith  in  political  change,  and  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  violence  or  wrong  of  any  kind;  men  who 
trust  simply  in  God,  believing  that  in  his  own  time,  and 
in  his  own  way,  He  will  bring  about  such  changes  as 
shall  be   most  conducive   to   the   welfare   of  the  true 

*  Since  then  depositories  for  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
established  in  the  chief  towns  of  Sardinia,  and  colporteurs  engaged. 
By  this  means  a  very  large  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are 
annually  sold.  Last  year  about  4,000  were  disposed  of  in  Genoa,  and 
upwards  of  2,000  at  Nice,  where  the  depository  is  kept  by  Francesco 
and  Eosa  Madiai,  who  were  banished  from  Florence  in  1851. 
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Church,  and  to  the  gathering  in  of  his  elect  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Nor  are  such  persons  confined  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities.  In  villages,  and  in  hamlets,  in  all  parts  of 
Sardinia,  throughout  Tuscany,  in  Lombardy,  in  the 
Papal  States,  and  in  Naples,  a  people  are  to  be  found 
preparing  for  higher  and  nobler  duties  than  any  that 
come  within  the  range  of  the  democrat  or  mere  worldly 
politician. 

In  many  places  these  have  sprung  up,  none  can  say 
how.  Sometimes  by  the  simple  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  sometimes  by  the  conversation  of  other  Christians ; 
sometimes  through  the  agency  of  pious  women,  whose 
labours  among  this  people  have  been  singularly  blessed 
of  God;  in  all  cases  by  means,  to  the  eye  of  man  so 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  result,  that  it  would  be 
impiety  to  doubt  the  presence  and  personal  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

These  Christians  meet  for  mutual  prayer  and  for  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  when  and  how  they  can— in 
Sardinia  openly;  in  other  parts  with  more  or  less  of 
secrecy.  Sometimes  in  the  woods,  sometimes  in  solitary 
caves,  sometimes  in  private  houses ;  always  in  fear  and 
trembling;  everywhere  worried  by  the  police;  often  in 
prison;*    and    still    more    frequently   exposed   to  the 

*  During  the  few  months  that  we  remained  in  Tuscany  three  snch 
cases  of  imprisonment  occurred,  each  involving  a  good  deal  of  personal 
suffering,  and  calling  both  for  sympathy  and  assistance.  When  we 
passed  through  AUessandria  (Piedmont),  in  April,  1858,  Mazzarella, 
Lagomarsino,  and  Minetti  were  all  in  prison  there,  in  execution  of  a 
sentence  passed  upon  them  for  having,  as  it  was  alleged,  in  a  public 
discourse,  controverted  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
So  partial  is  religious  liberty  even  in  Sardinia. 
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innumerable  losses  and  annoyances  which,  in  the  forms 
of  ever -varying  slander,  domestic  alienations,  loss  of 
employment,  and  social  dislike,  constitute  what  are 
commonly  called  petty  persecutions^  but  which  are  in 
reality  far  harder  to  bear  than  fines  or  imprisonments, 
or  those  heavier  trials  which  occasionally  fall  upon 
those  who  dare  much  for  Christ.  For  great  trials  call 
forth  the  highest  principles  which  sustain  and  sanctify 
the  soul;  while  smaller  ones,  like  all  those  minor 
miseries  which  spring  from  the  perversities  and  mistakes 
of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  too  frequently 
irritate  rather  than  subdue,  and  awaken  infirmities, 
the  indulgence  of  which  only  occasions  weakness  and 
distress. 

Further,  these  brethren  are  nearly  all  poor — peasants, 
day  labourers,  mechanics,  small  shopkeepers,  or  ser- 
vants. With  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  however  alienated  from  the  Church 
of  Rome — and  they  are  largely  so — have  not  yet  been 
so  far  awakened  to  the  love  of  the  truth,  as  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  sacrifices  which  their  poorer  fellow- 
countrymen  have  been  called  upon  to  make.  Artistic 
tastes,  the  commercial  spirit,  learning  and  wealth,  not 
only  occasion  men  to  shrink  from  taking  any  step  which 
involves,  even  for  a  time,  the  loss  of  money  or  of  status ; 
they  more  or  less  isolate  their  possessors,  and  so  render 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  home  to  them  iafluences 
which  spread  without  hindrance  among  the  poorer  and 
less  cultivated  classes.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
spiritual  disadvantages  which  pertain  alike  to  the 
possession,  and  to  the  ambition  of  possessing  the  riches, 
honours,  or  worldly  good  of  this  present  life.     Freedom 
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from  such  temptation  is  one  of  the  many  compensations 
which  God  gives  to  those  who  Hve  and  die  in  the  com- 
parative rudeness  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

In  providing  for  the  order  and  government  of  these 
communities,  the  Itahan  converts  have  wisely  waited  for 
indications  of  fitness  among  their  own  brethren  for  the 
offices  of  pastor  or  evangelist,  rather  than  sought  else- 
where, among  the  Yaudois  or  others,  for  their  teachers. 
Nor  have  they  waited  in  vain.  God  has  already  led 
them  to  see  and  to  appreciate  qualities  in  some  of  their 
number  which  evidently  point  them  out  as  adapted  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  are  involved  in  such 
offices,  and  so  far  they  have  both  acknowledged  and 
welcomed  them.  In  Sardinia,  fourteen  or  fifteen  breth- 
ren are  employed  as  evangelists,  and  in  other  parts 
elders  or  pastors  are  to  be  found,  although  without 
formal  designation. 

But  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  what  is  meant 
by  this  sort  of  eldership,  or  pastorate,  since  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  a  preacher.  We  find,  then, 
the  term  elder  used  to  designate  one  who,  being  regarded 
as  a  man  of  approved  piety  and  consistent  character, 
with  a  little  more  intelligence  than  his  brethren,  has  been 
appointed  by  his  fellows,  under  the  guidance,  as  they 
hope  and  believe,  of  the  Holy  Spirit — for  it  is  one  of 
their  fundamental  principles  that  the  duty  of  a  Church 
is  not  to  choose,  but  to  discern  those  whom  God  himself 
has  chosen  for  office — to  exercise  moral  authority  over, 
and  more  or  less  to  instruct,  the  little  body  over  whom 
he  has  been  requested  to  rule.  To  him  they  look  as 
the  one  best  fitted  to  preside  at  their  meetings  for 
worship,  and  to   maintain   order   and   discipline.     He 
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*'  breaks  bread  "  to  them.  He  expounds  the  Scriptures,  so 
far  as  God  gives  him  the  ability.  He  unites  with  them 
in  prayer,  and,  as  a  good  shepherd,  watches  in  love  over 
the  moral  character,  and  endeavours  to  develop  the 
spiritual  gifts,  of  those  who  are  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

Of  course  he  is  the  unpaid  servant  of  the  Church, 
maintaining  himself,  like  the  rest,  by  his  own  industry, 
and  desiring  to  be  an  example  to  the  flock,  as  far  as 
may  be,  in  the  discharge  of  those  social  and  secular 
duties  which  belong  to  the  Christian  professor. 

Such  pastors  constitute  at  present  the  ruling  elder- 
ship, so  far  as  there  is  one,  of  Churches  which  exist  in 
those  parts  of  Italy  where  secrecy  is  essential  to  safety. 

No  creed  or  formal  confession  has  yet  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Italians,  but  the  principles  on  which  they  act  in 
the  admission  of  members  may  be  expressed,  as  nearly 
as  is  possible,  in  the  words  of  the  Profession  of  Faith 
published  in  1848  by  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Geneva : — 

"Whoever,  acknowledging  himself  a  sinner,  con- 
demned by  his  own  works,  professes  with  the  Church 
the  same  hope  in  Jesus  Christ,  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  sole  refuge  of  the  sinner,  and  who  does  not  deny 
his  profession  by  his  life,  has  a  full  right  to  be  a  member 
of  this  Church.  The  judgment  of  the  heart  is  left  to 
God,  who  alone  knows  who  are  his." 

"The  Church,  remembering  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
places  amongst  the  works  of  the  flesh,  strife  and  vari- 
ance (Galatians  v.  19),  recommends  to  all  its  members 
to  bear  with  each  other  in  charity,  on  all  points  of 
doctrine  or  of  practice  upon  which  they  have  not  yet 
one  mind." 
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Poor  as  these  people  are,  their  liberality  has  hitherto 
abounded  to  those  among  their  body  who,  from  what- 
ever cause,  have  been  specially  subjected  to  affliction  or 
distress.  By  the  hands  of  deacons  appointed  by  them- 
selves, they  cheerfully  and  habitually  contribute  to  the 
support  of  their  sick,  and  to  the  assistance  of  those  who, 
on  account  of  their  Protestantism,  are  excluded  from  all 
hospitals  and  charities,  and  frequently  deprived  of  every 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

In  Genoa  200f.  a  year  are  paid  to  a  physician  for 
visiting  the  sick  of  the  Church,  and  from  40f.  to  5 Of. 
more  to  a  chemist  for  the  same  purpose.  Other  places, 
out  of  their  deep  poverty,  contribute  in  proportion. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  sums  paid  for  the  hire  of 
rooms,  lighting,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  it  will  be 
seen  that  very  serious  pecuniary  sacrifices  are  made  by 
those  who  have  been  led  to  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

Of  other  places  rnvxih  more  might  be  said,  if  it  were 
either  wise  or  safe  to  speak. 

So  far,  then,  the  purposes  for  which  Christian 
Churches  were  originally  instituted  is  fulfilled  in  Italy; 
for  provision  is  made  both  for  the  permanence  and 
growth  of  the  Christian  community,  for  the  exercise  of 
sympathy,  for  moral  support,  and  mutual  help. 

One  thing,  however,  is  wanting,  and  that  is  instruction 
of  a  higher  class  than  these  simple  elders  can  give-— 
instruction  which  might  also  be  brought  to  bear,  either 
by  public  preaching  or  authorship,  on  that  large  class  of 
intelligent  men  who,  in  Italy  especially,  are  either 
sceptical  or  careless.  But  this  of  course  involves  more 
or  less  of  talent  and  learning,  of  education  and  training. 
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without  which  it  is,  humanly  speaking,  impossible  to 
deal  successfully  either  with  Jew  or  Greek,  to  confound 
the  subtleties  of  infidelity,  or  to  expose  the  hollowness  of 
Eoman  superstition. 

In  Tuscany,  no  one  has  yet  appeared  capable  of 
fulfilling  these  duties,  for  no  man  of  education  (with  the 
exception  of  Count  Guiccardini,  and  five  or  six  others 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  country  by  persecution, 
and  are  now  labouring  in  Sardinia)  has  yet  been  called 
out  of  the  world.  In  this  emergency  God  has  sent  to 
them  two  or  three  Christian  ladies  who,  under  a  suffer- 
ance not  accorded  to  the  other  sex,  and  in  the  absence 
of  liberty  to  meet  in  numbers,  instruct  those  who  come 
to  them,  and,  like  Priscilla  and  Aquila  of  old,  build  up 
the  believers  in  faith  and  charity.  Thankful  for  this 
aid,  the  Church  in  Tuscany  waits  in  prayer  for  the 
advent  of  men  who,  in  happier  times,  and  free  from 
persecution,  may  openly  proclaim  the  Gospel,  and  both 
among  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  devote  themselves 
to  its  diffusion.  At  present,  no  other  agency  could  be 
brought  into  active  operation,  and  they  probably  judge 
wisely  when  they  say  that  at  the  right  time  God  will 
provide  himself  with  witnesses,  hut  not  before. 


STATE   OF    SARDINIA. 


CHAPTER  II. 


RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY    IN    SARDINIA TESTIMONIES    IN    FAVOUR 

OF   THE  ITALIANS EVANGELISTS  NOT  PASTORS POSSIBLE 

FUTURE    OF   ITALY. 

IN  Sardinia  a  different  state  of  things  prevails  to  that 
which  I  have  described  in  the  last  chapter.  Consti- 
tutional Government  has  brought  with  it  an  amount  of 
religious  liberty  which,  if  not  complete,  is  at  least  pro- 
gressive. There,  two  men  have  been  raised  up,  who 
seem  to  be,  in  many  respects,  eminently  qualified  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do — Signor  Mazzarella  at  Genoa,  and 
Dr.  De  Sanctis  at  Turin. 

The  first  (Mazzarella)  was  originally  a  Neapolitan  Ad- 
vocate ;  in  early  life  compromised  by  politics, — at  a  later 
period  "  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus  "  for  His  service. 
Gifted  with  considerable  talent  for  public  speaking,  and 
well  skilled  in  Holy  Scripture,  he  is  everywhere  ac- 
ceptable among  his  countrymen,  and  probably  destined 
for  much  service  in  the  Church,  especially  among  those 
— a  very  numerous  body  in  Italy — who,  disgusted  with 
the  frauds  and  frivolities  of  Romanism,  have  abandoned 
religion  altogether,  and  yielded  themselves  willing  victims 
to  vice  and  infidelity. 

The  second  (Dr.  De  Sanctis)  was  long  priest  of  the 
parish  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  at  Rome ;  but  having 
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been  led  by  the  study  of  tlie  Scriptures  to  abandon 
Popery,  lie  united  himself  with  the  Vaudois  Church, 
from  which  he  seceded,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  greater  freedom  of  action  would  lead  to  greater 
usefulness.  Dr.  De  Sanctis  is  regarded  by  all  who  know 
liim  as  a  man  of  sound  and  extensive  acquirements, 
eminently  skilled  in  the  management  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversy,  and  every  way  qualified  to  impart 
a  superior  education  to  any  who  may  be  engaged  for 
services  which  require  it. 

The  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Burgess — ^who, 
in  company  with  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Strachan,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Haldane,  visited  Sardinia 
in  September,  1857,  as  a  deputation  from  the  Foreign 
Aid  Society — to  the  orthodoxy  and  efficiency  of  both 
these  gentlemen,  is  most  decided. 

The  same  deputation  attended  one  of  the  meetings  for 
instruction  in  Genoa,  and  thus  report  concerning  it: — 
"A  chapter,"  say  they,  "  or  some  portion  of  it,  was  read, 
each  in  turn  reading  a  verse,  and  taking  part  in  comment- 
ing  upon  a  passage.  We  joined  them  in  this  devotional 
exercise.  It  was  Philippians  iii.  The  remarks  made 
upon  the  verses,  as  they  followed  in  order,  showed  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Word  of  Truth.  Under  this  kind  of 
familiar  instruction  evangelists  are  prepared  for  their 
work." 

Another  witness — an  excellent  man,  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  among  the  continental  Churches  — 
Colonel  Tronchin,  of  Geneva — thus  describes  one  of 
these  meetings,  at  which  he  was  present: — 

"  It  was  held,"  he  says,  "  in  the  usual  meeting-place, 
situated  in  a  small  street,  in  the  humble  part  of  the  town. 
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It  consisted  of  two  large  rooms,  there  being  openings 
made  in  tlie  wall,  so  that  the  speakers  might  be  distinctly 
heard  in  both  rooms.  From  fifty  to  sixty  were  assem- 
bled, with  the  Bible  in  their  hands.  They  took  one  or 
two  chapters,  which  they  read  verse  by  verse — men, 
women,  and  children.  Mazzarella  explained  the  words 
they  were  not  able  to  understand,  and  then  went  over  the 
chapter,  explaining  it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  question- 
ing his  auditors,  who  replied  spontaneously,  with  sim- 
plicity and  precision,  often  supporting  their  answers  by 
texts  of  Scripture.  What  a  motley  group,"  he  adds, 
"presented  itself  before  me!  There  were  young  women 
and  young  girls,  in  their  pretty  white  veils,  and  others 
dressed  like  ladies.  But  the  majority  consisted  of  men, 
several  of  them  military,  amongst  whom  I  observed  a 
good-looking  sergeant-major,  taking,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, his  turn  in  reading  the  verses;  also  mechanics, 
dark-complexioned  porters,  and  sailors.  Excepting 
three  Tuscans,  one  Eoman,  one  Venetian,  three  Lom- 
bards, and  two  Neapolitans,  all  belonged  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Genoa  or  Piedmont.  The  evening  service  lasted 
two  hours;  and  I  assure  you,  that  in  the  various 
Churches  I  have  visited  in  France,  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  equal  the  earnestness  and  intelligence  of  this 
congregation.  I  truly  enjoyed  hearing  the  Word  of 
Grace  so  clearly  and  fully  announced,  and  was  much 
edified  by  the  numerous  and  fervent  prayers  ofiered  up 
by  members  of  the  congregation." 

So  much  for  the  testimony  of  others.  My  own  obser- 
vations I  shall  for  the  present  reserve. 

Besides  the  two  men  to  whom  I  have  thus  particularly 
referred,  about   fourteen  others,  as  has  been   already 
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Stated,  labour,  with  more  or  less  talent  and  education, 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  some  in  the  larger  towns, 
such  as  AUessandria,  Novara,  and  Savona;  some  at 
minor  stations,  and  some  as  itinerating  teachers  among 
the  villages.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  gifted  with  con- 
siderable ability,  but  it  is  on  many  accounts  better  to 
avoid  mentioning  names. 

None,  however,  profess  to  be,  properly  speaking, 
stated  ministers.  All  are  evangelists — preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  but  not  the  pastors  or  bishops  of  particular 
congregations.  Some  of  these  are  mainly  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  English,  French,  and  Swiss  Chris- 
tians, acting  chiefly  through  a  committee  at  Geneva, 
formed  "for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  helping 
Italian  converts  from  Popery  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  native  country;"  but  the  help 
thus  rendered  is  only  occasional,  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  form  of  control.  It  is  given  from  year  to  year,  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case  seem  to  require,  and  Avould  be 
at  once  withheld  if  it  were  found  to  foster  indolence  or 
to  paralyze  individual  exertion.  To  this  circumstance, 
under  God,  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  freshness 
which  characterizes  the  work.  For  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  ItaHan  evangelists  are  free  from  the  trammels 
which  would  necessarily  have  been  thrown  around  them, 
had  they  been  obliged  to  become  the  missionaries  of  any 
ecclesiastical  body,  the  salaried  agents  of  any  committee 
or  society,  or  the  stated  ministers  of  given  congregations ; 
they  are,  on  the  other,  as  a  consequence  of  this  freedom, 
left  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  work  they  undertake, 
obliged  to  live  by  faith,  and  to  trust  in  God,  day  by  day, 
for  food  and  raiment. 
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Such,  in  general  terms,  the  Italian  Church  at  present 
15.  What  it  may  ultimately  become  none  can  say.  It 
is  in  the  hands  of  God.  The  Italians  have  evidently 
their  own  work  to  do,  and  only  He  can  enable  them  to 
do  it.  In  the  meantime,  their  preservation  from  the 
dominant  influence  of  any  of  our  existing  sects  and 
denominations  should  be  fervently  desired  by  all  who 
care  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kedeemer's  king- 
dom than  for  the  triumph  of  party. 

It  may  be — for  who  can  read  the  mysterious  purposes 
of  the  Most  High? — that  Protestantism  has  hitherto 
been  all  but  excluded  from  Italy,  that  there  may  at 
length  be  planted  simpler  and  purer  forms  of  religion 
than  any  that  have  yet  taken  root  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  It  may  be,  that  in  such  simpler  forms  alone 
can  the  Church  successfully  contend  with  that  torrent  of 
democracy  which  is  ever  rolling  on,  and  which,  before 
long,  will  assuredly  sweep  away  every  form  of  priesthood 
in  its  course.  It  may  be  that  Eome,  so  long  the  centre 
of  the  great  apostacy,  is  destined  also  to  witness  a  new 
and  better  Reformation  than  even  that  which  Luther 
was  honoured  to  introduce.  This  at  least  we  know,  that 
God  is  now,  throughout  Italy,  gathering  in  a  people  for 
Himself,  and  preparing  the  country  for  changes,  the 
extent  and  fearfulness  of  which  will,  before  long,  fill  the 
world  at  once  with  gratitude  and  with  astonishment,  with 
hope  and  with  dismay. 

In  that  hour,  it  is  certain  that,  humanly  speaking,  the 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  Italy  will  mainly  depend  upon 
the  possibility  of  its  being  presented  to  the  people  apart 
alike  from  money,  priests,  and  sects. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PREJUDICES     AGAINST     THE     ITALIAN       PROTESTANTS  NO 

BISHOP,     NO     CHURCH  THEIR     AVOWED      PRINCIPLE     IN 

CHURCH   GOVERNMENT THEIR   PRACTICE,   AS   WITNESSED 

AT    GENOA,    TURIN,    AND   ALLESSANDRIA. 

THAT  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  exists  in  the  minds  of 
some  Christians  against  the  Italian  converts  cannot 
be  disputed.  It  arises  from  two  causes :  first,  from  an 
impression,  true  or  false,  that  they  neglect  or  despise 
Church  order ;  and  secondly,  that  they  oppose  and 
hinder  the  missionary  work  of  the  Vaudois  in  Italy. 
How,  say  such  persons,  is  it  possible  to  recognize  a 
Church  which  has  no  bishop,  no  presbytery,  no  priest, 
no  forms  of  prayer,  no  fixed  creed,  no  "  temple,"  and  no 
ecclesiastical  organization  whatever  ;  whose  ministers 
are  all  unordained,  and  whose  teaching  is  so  irregular, 
that  mere  Scripture  reading  frequently  takes  the  place 
of  "  the  Ordinance  of  Preaching?"  Good  Christians 
the  Italian  Protestants  may  indeed  be — individually 
men  and  women  of  sound  practical  piety ;  but  a  Church 
they  are  not;  and  wanting  this  framework  of  Divine 
appointment,  they  can  furnish  no  guarantee  either  for 
permanence  or  growth.  The  State,  however  favourably 
disposed,  cannot  recognize  them  as  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  and  other  Christians  can  only  regard  them  as  a 
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new  element  in  Italian  society — an  element  every  way 
valuable,  without  doubt,  purifying,  elevating,  and  con- 
servative, but  still  only  an  element.  So  these  men 
reason. 

The  question  is.  Do  they  reason  rightly? 

The  friends  of  the  movement  have  generally  been 
content  to  rest  their  defence  of  the  Italians  on  the 
ground  that  everything  relating  to  them  is  still  in  its 
infancy  ;  that  they  have  yet  neither  the  materials  nor 
the  opportunity  for  any  kind  of  decided  ecclesiastical 
order ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  regarded  as 
uncommitted  to  any  principle  in  the  matter. 

This  mode  of  treating  the  thing  is,  however,  far 
from  satisfactory  ;  for  it  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that,  after  a  time,  when  the  Italian  converts  have 
multiplied,  and  gifts  have  been  developed  amongst 
them,  they  will  deliberately  consider,  and  finally  adopt, 
that  form  of  Church  order  and  government  which 
may  then  appear  to  them  most  consonant  with  Holy 
Scripture. 

But  this  expectation  can  never  be  realized  ;  for  in 
all  practical  undertakings  forms  are  regulated  by  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  deduced  from  principles.  Men 
first  begin,  under  the  force  of  a  present  necessity,  to  act, 
and  then  seek  for  a  theory  to  justify  the  course  they 
have  adopted.  The  history  of  the  Italian  Church, 
should  it  exist  long  enough  to  have  a  history,  will  in 
this  respect  coincide  with  that  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded it.     As  it  sows,  so  it  will  reap. 

If  by  the  phrase,  "the  Italian  converts  have  not 
adopted  any  peculiar  form  of  Church  government,"  is 
simply  meant  that    they   have  not  unitedly  agreed  to 
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accept  some  one  form  in  preference  to  others,  the  state- 
ment is  undoubtedly  true.  But  if  it  is  intended  to 
imply  that  they  are  not  acting  in  this  respect  on  any 
given  principle — that,  for  anything  in  their  proceed- 
ings, they  may  in  future  years  as  readily  become  Epis- 
copal as  Presbyterian  or  Congregational,  then  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious. 

The  fact  is,  whether  we  approve  it  or  not,  that  the 
ItaUans  have  a  form  of  Church  government,  although 
it  is  not  uniformly  carried  out  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  In  some  places  their  Churches  are  simply  what 
the  "  Plymouth  Brethren"  in  England  call  "  Gatherings," 
and,  as  such,  are  guided  and  governed  in  general 
accordance  with  the  views  of  that  body ;  while  in  others, 
as  at  Turin,  they  are  Congregational,  but  corresponding 
rather  to  that  form  of  Congregationalism  which  resulted 
from  the  labours  of  the  Haldanes  in  Scotland,  than  to  the 
existing  "  Independency"  of  England.  Nowhere  do 
they  in  the  least  incline  either  to  Presbyterianism  or 
Episcopacy. 

This  is  as  clear  from  their  published  tracts,  as  it  is 
from  their  constant  practice. 

In  relation  to  the  former,  the  following  extract  from 
Sulla  Fede  dei  Christiani  Evangelici  "  *  may  suffice. 

"  The  Church,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  the  work  of 
God.  Its  forms  are  simple,  pure,  and  distinct  from 
those  of  the  world.  It  should  be  a  family  of  children 
of  God,  who  meet  together  for  edification,  to  worship 

*  I  adopt  the  translation  of  the  deputation,  hnt  it  may  be  as  well 
to  say  that  the  tract  was  not  written  by  Mazzarella,  as  they  were  led 
to  believe,  but  by  Count  Guiccardini.  It  was  given  to  them  by 
Mazzarella  as  expressing  his  views. 
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God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
grace  they  have  received  by  purity  of  life,  and  by  works 
of  charity,  whether  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  or  in 
their  native  land,  or  among  all  mankind." 

"  According  to  the  Gospel,  we  find  in  different  coun- 
tries Churches  independent  of  each  other,  but  joined 
together  by  bonds  of  love,  and  united  by  the  doctrines  of 
the  Apostles  :  so  ought  it  to  be  now ;  for  the  Word  and 
the  Order  which  God  once  gave  to  the  Church  cannot 
change,  and  he  who  seeks  to  change  them  opens  a  door 
to  abuses,  to  tyranny,  and  to  usurpations. 

"  The  meetings  of  the  brethren  ought  to  be  made  for 
mutual  edification,  and  in  simplicity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26), 
observing  the  order  and  discipline  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel.  For  that  end  there  is  a  ministry^  but  it  is  only 
a  service  rendered  to  the  Church.  Every  minister  is  a 
servant,  who  has  neither  privilege  nor  post  of  honour. 
He  is  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  gifts  he  has 
received  of  God,  and  which  he  has  long  exercised  and 
clearly  manifested  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  He 
will  edify  his  brethren  with  expositions  of  the  Bible, 
with  exhortations,  with  prayers.  He  will  know  how 
to  help  and  comfort  the  sick,  strengthen  the  weak, 
console  the  afflicted,  and,  if  he  is  an  Evangelist,  he  will 
announce  to  those  who  are  not  Christians,  grace  and 
peace  in  Christ  Jesus 

"But  between  the  Evangelical  ministry  and  official 
clergy.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  there  is  a  gulf.  The 
Evangelical  Ministry  is  essentially  lay,  fraternal,  simple. 
It  does  not  consist,  in  any  degree  whatever,  in  caste ; 
it  has  no  fixed  salaries ;  and  it  ought  only  to  be 
maintained  by  the  brethren  in  the  proportion  of  its 
c 
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Evangelical  instruction,  without  having  any  peculiar 
rights. 

"  Out  of  the  Church,  and  within  the  State,  the  Evan- 
gelical minister  is  a  citizen,  like  other  men.  He  has 
neither  power,  nor  honours,  nor  pay.  He  exercises  the 
profession  which  he  has ;  and  instead  of  asking  the  State 
for  protecting  laws  for  himself,  or  for  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  will  obey  all  laws  which  wound 
not  the  dictates  of  a  man's  conscience  towards  God. 
And  finally,  like  every  Christian,  he  wiU  apply  to  him- 
self what  the  Apostle  Paul  said  (Phil.  iv.  8,  9),  and 
thus  he  will  not  oppose  progress,  but  will  promote  it  in 
everything  that  is  of  good  report." 

As  to  practice,  I  shall  simply  relate  what  I  saw 
mj'-self 

At  Genoa  (April,  1858)  we  attended  a  Sunday 
evening  meeting  held  at  eight  o'clock.  About  ninety 
persons  were  present,  of  whom  at  least  eighty  were  men ; 
for  the  women,  partly  from  their  more  retired  habits, 
and  still  more  from  the  greater  influence  exercised  over 
them  by  the  priests,  are  always  the  last  to  come  to  such 
places. 

After  singing  and  prayer,  twenty  of  the  men  present 
read  aloud  a  portion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  verse  by 
verse,  and  then  the  evangelist  delivered  a  plain  but 
effective  expository  discourse  on  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  Mazzarella,  at  this  time,  had  not  returned 
from  Allessandria,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned. 

The  audience,  which  consisted  of  persons  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  years  of  age,  were  remarkably  attentive. 
Several  of  them  were  evidently  persons  of  education  and 
intelligence,  and  above  the  labouring  class  in  social  posi- 
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tion,  but  the  mass  were  poor,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  soldier  and  two  or  three  seafaring  men,  the  ordinary 
poor  of  a  large  city. 

The  singing  was  good,  rather  low  and  sweet,  singu- 
larly free  alike  from  both  drone  and  rant.  During  the 
prayer,  which  was  subdued  and  serious,  the  congrega- 
tion stoodj  as  is  the  custom  in  the  French  and  Swiss 
Churches.  The  whole  service  was  remarkably  well- 
ordered  and  devout. 

At  Turin,  we  gladly  united  with  the  Italians  in  what 
they  term  "  breaking  of  bread,"  which  corresponds  to 
what  is  called  in  the  Church  of  England  "  taking  the 
Sacrament."  The  service  was  held  in  the  room  where 
they  usually  meet.  Dr.  De  Sanctis  presided.  He 
occupied  in  all  respects  the  position  of  an  English  Inde- 
pendent minister,  first  addressing  the  communicants,  and 
then  passing  the  "  elements"  to  the  brother  nearest  to 
him,  who,  after  partaking,  handed  them  to  his  neighbour. 
All  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine  sitting  in  their  ac- 
customed places.  Two  of  the  brethren  prayed,  and  two 
others  gave  out  the  hymns  that  were  sung.  Again  the 
service  was  simple,  quiet,  and  devout.  To  call  such  an 
assembly  disorderly  (except  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense) 
would  be  an  unpardonable  calumny. 

At  AUessandria,  we  found  that  the  brethren,  besides 
assembling  three  times  on  the  Lord's  day,  met  every 
evening  for  worship  or  instruction.  We  happened  to  be 
there  on  a  Thursday,  and  on  expressing  a  wish  to  be 
present  at  one  of  their  ordinary  week-day  services,  were 
told  that  on  Sundays  the  room  was  crowded,  sometime^ 
the  townspeople  attending  in  such  numbers  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  standing  room  j  but  that  on  week- 
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nights  comparatively  few  came,  the  members  of  the 
Church  being'  ahnost  exclusively  labourers  (chiefly 
masons  and  gardeners),  working  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing till  seven  in  the  evening,  and  consequently  too  weary 
to  attend  regularly. 

Determined  to  ascertain  what  we  could  from  personal 
observation,  we  found  our  way  to  the  place  of  meeting 
by  half-past  eight,  the  time  appointed,  when  a  scene 
presented  itself  which  we  shall  never  forget.  Forty- 
two  men  and  thirty  women  were  there,  all  in  the  prime 
of  life — no  aged  persons  and  no  children — all  in  the 
dress  which  they  had  worn  through  the  day — weary, 
toil-worn,  rough  labourers.  There  they  were,  seated  on 
benches;  all  who  could  read — and  they  were  many — 
with  an  I  tab  an  New  Testament  in  hand,  which  they 
were  regarding  with  deep  and  fixed  interest.  The 
evangelist,  sitting  in  front,  was  reading  a  chapter  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  explaining  as  he  went  on,  and  at 
intervals  interruj)ting,  but  at  the  same  time  enlivening 
the  exercise,  by  putting  questions  first  to  one  and  then 
to  another,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  under- 
stood. The  answers  were  given  simply,  but  clearly. 
This  lasted  about  half-an-hour. 

A  brief  extempore  prayer  was  then  offered  up  by  one 
of  the  poor  men  present,  an  utterance  marked  by  deep 
emotion ;  and  then  a  hymn  was  sung,  a  simple  version 
of  those  beautiful  and  well-known  lines — 

"  Just  as  I  am,  ■without  one  plea, 
0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come  to  Thee." 

After  this,  an  expository  sermon  on  the  parable  of  the 
treasure  hid  in  a  field  was  delivered  with  great  force, 
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fluency,  and  animation.  The  auditors  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest,  not  a  single  person  appearing  inatten- 
tive or  sleepy.  Another  of  the  members  now  prayed, 
and  a  second  hymn  was  sung,  after  which  they  broke 
up.  On  this  occasion  the  whole  congregation  knelt  in 
prayer. 

I  have  no  wish  to  draw  an  exaggerated  picture  of  a 
scene  like  this ;  but,  as  I  sat  there  watching  the  counte- 
nances of  these  poor  Italians,  calling  to  mind  what  they 
were  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  besotted  in  ignorance 
and  superstition,  or  else  coarse  and  profane  scoiFers  at 
all  goodness;  when  I  thought  of  what  they  would  be 
now,  but  for  their  religion ;  when  I  recollected  that  no 
secondary  or  inferior  motives  could  have  influenced  them 
in  becoming  Protestants  ;  that  nobody  there  had  money 
to  give,  or  influence  to  exercise  on  their  behalf;  that 
their  only  gain  had  been,  and  would  be,  suffering  and 
scorn; — when,  I  say,  I  thought  of  all  these  things,  and 
observed  the  seriousness  and  thoughtfulness  of  their 
aspect ;  the  growing  intelligence  that  was  obviously  in 
some  struggling  with,  and  as  obviously  mastering,  the 
dulness  and  stupidity  of  past  years;  the  mingled  ex- 
pression of  meekness  and  decision,  of  self-respect  and 
humility,  which  marked  the  countenance  of  others ;  and 
above  all,  the  tranquil  happiness,  at  once  cheerful  and 
serene,  which  characterized  the  entire  assembly,  I 
could  not  but  feel  that  a  sight  like  this  was  worth  a 
volume  of  Evidences  to  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  It 
not  only  convinces  the  intellect,  it  puts  to  shame  the 
scepticism  of  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DENIAL  OF  A  PRIESTLY  CLASS  BY  THE  ITALIANS — ITS  PRACTI- 
CAL   OPERATION TEACHINGS    OF    CHURCH    HISTORY THE 

REFORMATION  AND  NATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

HAYING  briefly  stated  in  the  last  chapter  what 
I  saw  in  Genoa,  Turin,  and  AUessandria,  so  far 
as  it  seems  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  principle  on  which, 
in  relation  to  Church  order,  the  Italians  are  acting, 
1  feel  justified  in  saying  that  now,  and  not  some 
years  hence,  is  the  time  to  decide  whether  or  no  their 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  is  any  good  reason  for  with- 
holding sympathy  and  aid. 

Its  peculiarity  seems  to  me  to  be  mainly  this — the 
denial  altogether  of  a  priestly  class  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  lay  pastors  or 
elders,  and  teachers  or  evangelists. 

Its  operation,  if  successful,  will  therefore  develop, 
first,  a  numerous  body  of  lay  pastors  or  elders — ^by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called — who  will  be  un- 
trained, unpaid,  and  undistinguished  from  their  brethren 
except  by  the  supposed  possession  of  qualities  which 
constitute  fitness  to  teach  or  rule ;  and  then,  in  addition 
to  these,  a  limited  number  of  evangelists,  educated  or 
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trained  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  supported  for 
the  exclusive  service  of  the  Church,  by  the  contributions 
of  the  faithful. 

On  the  former  class,  the  pastors,  will  devolve  all  those 
duties  which  are  comprised  in  the  ordinary  instruction 
and  moral  care  of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge, 
together  with  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinances  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
On  the  latter,  the  evangelists,  must  fall  the  heavier 
obligations  connected  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  spread  of  the  truth  all  over  Italy. 

According  to  this  system — for  a  system  it  is,  whether 
called  so  or  not — the  evangelist  plants,  and  the  pastors 
water;  but  neither  can  claim  the  increase,  or  easily 
assume  lordship  over  God's  heritage- 
Such  is  the  scheme  actually  at  work  in  Italy.  Whether 
or  no  it  is,  in  any  essential  point,  opposed  to  apostoKc 
principles  or  practice,  is  a  fair  subject  of  inquiry. 

Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact  that 
in  the  Primitive  Church  a  plurality  of  elders  or  pastors 
ruled  in  every  Christian  community  (Acts  xiv.  23; 
Phil.  i.  1 ;  Titus  i.  5),  and  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  brethren  chosen  to  that  office  on  account  of  their 
apparent  moral  fitness  to  rule  and  guide  others ;  for  the 
qualities  indicated  by  the  Apostle  as  needful,  are  all  but 
exclusively  of  this  character  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7;  Titus  i. 
5 — 9).  That  it  was  deemed  an  additional  advantage  to 
be  able  to  exhort,  and,  by  sound  doctrine,  to  "  convince 
gainsay ers," — that  some  laboured  also  in  word  and  doc- 
trine, and  were  therefore  counted  '' worthy  of  double 
honour,"  (1  Tim.  v.  17) — and  that  others,  under  special 
circumstances,  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  work  of 
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the  Church,  and  were  therefore  maintained  by  their 
brethren  cannot  be  questioned  (1  Tim.  v.  17,  18);  but 
that  such  ever  assumed  on  that  account  any  superiority 
over  others  ther^  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  sup- 
posing. 

The  Evangelists  were  evidently  a  distinct  body,  con- 
sisting, first,  of  the  Apostles  themselves  and  their  imme- 
diate assistants,  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  who  united 
with  this  office  that  of  Episcopos  or  inspector,  and 
sustained  their  authority  by  miraculous  powers  exercised 
by  the  Apostles  (Acts  v.  1 — 11 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  21 ;  v.  4,  5) ; 
and,  secondly,  of  such  men  as  Apollos  and  Cephas  (Acts 
xviij.  24;  1  Cor.  i.  12),  who  seem  to  have  been  eloquent 
preachers,  but  not  pastors. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  course  adopted  by  the  Italians 
seems  to  be  sustained  rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture. 

That  at  a  later  period  a  different  order  of  things  pre- 
vailed cannot  be  denied ;  and  probably  the  whple  contro- 
versy between  Protestants  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  will 
be  found  ultimately  to  turn  on  the  question  whether  this 
change  was  the  corruption,  or  the  natural  and  intended 
development,  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  A  time  certainly 
came,  and  that  probably  very  soon  after  the  Apostles 
were  removed,  when,  shrinking  from  the  trouble,  and 
doubtless  the  risk  involved  in  such  a  position,  men  ceased 
to  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop  "  as  a  good  work,"  (1  Tim. 
iii.  1) — when  they  forgot  the  apostolic  exhortation,  and 
no  longer  fulfilled  its  duties  "  willingly,  or  of  a  ready 
mind,"  but  left  it — probably  with  great  personal  satis- 
faction— to  fall  into  hands  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
work,  and  professionally  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
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As  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity,  spiritual  power, 
by  this  process,  soon  became  concentrated  in  few  hands. 
The  ardent,  the  courageous,  and,  owing  to  human  in- 
firmity, the  ambitious,  w^illingly  grasped  the  reins  which 
had  been  dropped  by  their  more  indolent  or  timid 
brethren,  and  quickly  strengthened  their  position  by 
gathering  around  the  office  all  the  influence  that  learn- 
ing, oratory,  and  priestly  claims  could  bring  to  bear  on 
an  ignorant  and  superstitious  population. 

As  the  village,  the  town,  the  city,  or  the  province 
became  in  outward  form  and  profession  Christian,  "  prac- 
tical heathenism  retired  to  work  more  silently  and  im- 
perceptibly into  the  Christian  system ;"  Christian  morality 
became  more  and  more  divorced  from  Christian  faith; 
heresy  soon  became  almost  the  only  crime;  and  in  the 
desire  to  make  an  impression  on  the  general  tone  and 
character  of  society,  exaggerations  of  all  kinds  sprang 
into  existence ;  religion  became  a  mere  engine  of  terror ; 
and  the  moral  elevation  of  each  individual,  by  truths 
which,  rightly  imparted,  promote  energy  and  self- 
reliance,  fill  a  man  with  noble  thoughts  and  masculine 
virtues,  making  him  at  once  a  worshipper  of  Christ,  and 
a  follower  of  all  righteousness,  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
eager  desire  to  bring  all  mankind  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  however  debasing  or  debilitating  the  process  by 
which  it  might  be  accomplished. 

The  bearing  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  position  of 
the  clergy  soon  became  obvious  enough.  Greece,  it 
was  said,  had  its  official  dignitaries  for  the  performance 
of  religious  ceremonial ;  Rome  had  intertwined  pontifical 
with  civil  functions ;  Judaism  had  always  had  its 
priests ;  why  should  not  Christianity  too  have  its  sacred 
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and  learned  aristocracy  to  direct  worship — to  rule  public 
sentiment — to  create  and  to  control  the  opinion  of  the 
world  ?  The  Jewish  priest  was  the  Jewish  magistrate  ; 
why  should  not  the  Christian  priest  also  be  the  Christian 
magistrate?  and,  if  so,  who  so  suitable  for  the  higher 
offices  of  the  Church  as  the  converted  noble  or  orator, 
advocate  or  judge  ? 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when,  after  two  cen- 
turies of  strife  and  persecution,  the  open  profession  of 
Christianity  became  lawful  in  the  Eoman  empire,  all 
power  was  immediately  vested  in  a  sacerdotal  class  ; 
and  temples  and  altars,  sacramental  mysteries  and 
scholastic  refinements,  ahke  attested  the  growth  of  a 
priesthood  which,  having  first  appropriated  to  itself 
every  function  in  the  Church,  subsequently  by  and 
through  the  Church  subjugated  the  world.  For  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  "  the  Christian  hierarchy 
was  completely  organized,  and  established  in  the  minds 
of  men,  hefore  the  great  revolutions  which,  under  Con- 
stantine,  legalized  Christianity,  and  under  Theodosius 
and  his  successors  identified  the  Church  and  State. . 
The  strength  of  the  sacerdotal  power  was  consolidated 
before  it  came  into  inevitable  collision,  or  had  to  dis- 
pute its  indefinable  limits,  with  the  civil  authority. 
Mankind  was  now  submitted  to  a  double  dominion,  the 
civil  supremacy  of  the  emperor  and  his  subordinate 
magistrates,  and  that  of  the  bishop  with  his  inferior 
priesthood."  * 

Nor  did  the  Reformation  itself,  much  as  it  accom- 
plished,  radically    alter    this    state    of  things.      The 
simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  clergy,  joined  to  the 
*  Milman's  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity." 
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tone  of  thought  and  feeling  which  that  fact  had  created, 
modified  the  whole  movement.  For  this  body  became 
at  once  the  leaders  of  its  parties,  the  authors  of  its 
divisions,  and  the  framers  of  its  forms  of  Church  govern- 
ment ;  in  some  instances  retaining  the  hierarchical 
principle,  as  in  Prelacy  ;  in  others  adopting  the  simply 
clerical  one,  as  in  Presbyterianism  and  Independency — 
all  alike  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  supposition, 
always  assumed  as  certain,  that  a  priestly  or  clerical 
class,  in  one  form  or  other,  belonged  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation  as  certainly  as  it  did  to  the  Old. 

Hence,  National  Establishments  became  absolutely 
necessary  —  a  cunningly  devised  scheme  for  at  once 
controlling  the  Papacy,  and  securing  in  every  country 
the  wholesome  ascendancy  of  State  over  Church. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  Whether  this  state 
of  things  was  or  was  not  needful  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances is  not  the  question.  Whether  or  no  God, 
by  permitting  events  to  take  this  course,  did  or  did  not 
prevent  greater  evil,  must  also  be  left  undecided ;  for 
it  may  be,  and  probably  is  true,  as  Hallam  asserts, 
that  in  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence, 
religion  itself  has  more  than  once  been  saved  through 
its  corruptions;  but  simply,  whether  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  clerical  principle  by  the  Italians  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  absence  of  an  element 
which  God  has  made  essential  to  the  welfare  of  his 
Church? 

It  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  in  such  a  case  to  prove 
an  affirmative.  May  it  not  therefore  be  wise,  instead 
of  attempting  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Italians 
are  acting  on  principles  diverse  to  our  own,  to  recognize 
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the  diversity,  and  if  we  cannot  approve,  at  least  to 
abstain  from  reproaches  ;  to  confess  our  inability  to 
decide  on  what  is  best  for  them ;  to  leave  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  heartily  to  assist  persons 
who,  whatever  may  be  their  supposed  faults  or  defi- 
ciencies, are  certainly  undermining  Popery,  disarming 
infidelity  of  half  its  arguments,  and  leading  the  Italian 
people  into  the  only  course  likely  to  terminate  in 
prosperity  and  peace? 
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CHAPTER  V. 


REACTION  FROM  ROMANISM — COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  VAUDOTS 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE   MOVEMENT THE  FLORENTINES 

OBSTACLES   TO    UNION. 

IT  may  now  be  asked,  and  fairly  enougli,  although  the 
question  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  case, — How  it  has  happened  that  the  Italians, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  have  come  to  adopt  views  in 
relation  to  the  clerical  office  so  diametrically  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  almost  the  entire  Christian  world  ? 

An  honest  reply  will  probably  bring  out  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  more  or  less  influenced  in  this  matter  by 
the  teaching  of  parties  who  sympathize  with  the  opinions 
of  that  body  of  Christians  in  England  who  are  usually 
designated  "Plymouth  Brethren."  But  this  circum- 
stance is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
unanimity  and  decision  with  which  all  the  Italians  re- 
ject a  clergy.  It  must  rather  be  traced  to  the  horror 
they  entertain  of  that  particular  form  of  priesthood 
under  which  they  have  been  brought  up — a  priesthood 
which  is  to  them  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  mean,  and 
grasping,  and  tyrannical.  Associated  as  clergymen  are 
in  their  minds  with  political  despotism  and  intellectual 
thraldom,  with  domestic  espionage  and  personal  degrada- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  hate  the  very 
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name,  and  see  in  everything  that  approaches  such  a  form 
of  ecclesiastical  organization,  only  cunning  devices  for 
making  money  and  enslaving  mankind.  To  the  Italian 
of  the  nineteenth  century — alas!  that  it  should  be  so — 
the  Church,  whether  Papal  or  Protestant,  is  simply  una 
bottega,  a  shop;  religion,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
presented,  negozio,  a  craft,  or  trade ;  ministers,  of  what- 
ever denomination,  ipucriti,  "  hypocrites,  who  devour 
widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers." 
Need  it  then  excite  surprise,  that  a  people  holding  such 
views  are  strongly  predisposed  in  favour  of  a  faith 
which  points  to  no  temple,  asks  for  no  money,  and  recog- 
nizes no  priest  ? 

This  state  of  feeling,  all  but  universal  in  Italy,  at  once 
accounts  for  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Vaudois  in 
their  attempts  to  evangelize,  and  explains,  if  it  does  not 
excuse,  the  apparent  opposition  of  the  Italian  converts  to 
that  Church. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  the  Vaudois — and  I  doubt  not 
sometimes  well  founded — that  no  sooner  have  they 
planted  an  evangelist  in  any  given  town  or  village,  and 
obtained  hearers,  than  there  appears  by  their  side,  or 
within  their  range,  one  or  more  of  the  Italian  converts, 
labourers  or  mechanics,  who  begin  without  ceremony  to 
teach  or  preach  their  own  views.  ^  These  Vaudois,'  say 
they,  *  are  not  of  us ;  their  Church  is  a  national  one,  it  is 
the  old  Church  of  the  Valleys ;  their  communion,  instead 
of  being  the  communion  of  saints,  is  popular  and  open  to 
all,  like  that  of  Eome;  their  ministers  will  not  permit 
Christians  to  "  break  bread"  except  under  clerical  au- 
thority— they  are  Protestant  priests!'  That  last  word 
is  enough;    the  people  are  alienated  at  once,  and  the 
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poor  Vaudois  teacher  soon  finds  himself  without  a  con- 
gregation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  much  bitterness  of 
spirit  this  sort  of  procedure,  whenever  it  occurs,  excites 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  excellent  persons,  English 
and  others,  who  have  for  years  watched  the  proceedings 
of  the  Vaudois  Church  with  fraternal  fondness,  and  have 
always  cherished  the  hope  that  it  would  be  the  agency 
through  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  would  be  even- 
tually diffused  throughout  Italy. 

I  say  many,  because  all  do  not  participate  in  this 
feeling;  the  Evangelical  Presbyterians  of  Geneva,  and 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Nice,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  who  have  for  years  lived  for  the  Yaudois, 
are  not  generally  under  its  influence.  They  may  differ, 
as  they  do,  more  or  less  from  the  Italians  on  the  question 
of  Church  government,  but  they  sympathize  deeply  in 
the  work  they  are  engaged  in,  and  believing  it  to  be  of 
God,  they  both  support  and  defend  its  promoters.  The 
Vaudois  regard  this  as  a  great  grievance. 

I  hope  I  shall  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  misrepre- 
sented, in  referring  to  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
Vaudois  in  their  attempts  to  evangelize  Italy.  My  own 
observations  on  this  point  do  not  altogether  accord  with 
some  of  the  statements  made — obviously  on  the  authority 
of  others — by  the  deputation  from  the  Foreign  Aid 
Society.  At  Nice  we  attended  the  Italian  service  in  the 
Vaudois  Church  on  Sunday,  May  2,  1858.  It  was  a 
fine  day,  and  no  special  circumstances  affected  the 
congregation.  The  "  temple"  is  said  "  in  the  report"  to 
be  capable  of  holding  600  or  700  persons — I  think  it 
should  be  at  the  very  utmost  400.     At  the  Italian  ser- 
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vice  on  the  day  in  question  twenty- two  persons  constitu- 
ted the  congregation;  of  these,  five  were  English  visitors, 
and  eight  or  ten  more  were  Vaudois;  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  were  Italians.  The  service  was  conducted 
as  in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  it  certainly  ap- 
peared to  us  unimpressive.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the 
advantages  of  the  French  service — and  the  eloquence  of 
M.  Pilatte,  "  a  talented  Frenchman,"  is  well  calculated 
to  draw  congregations — no  one,  I  think,  can  pretend 
that  much  is  gained  for  Italy  by  this  "  central  station," 
which  is  occupied  at  considerable  expense. 

At  Genoa  and  at  Turin  the  congregations  at  the  Italian 
services  were  much  larger.  We  estimated  the  former  at 
fifty,  and  the  latter  at  about  a  hundred ;  but  it  was  of 
course  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  were  really 
Italians.  There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  in 
these  large  towns  effective  public  preaching  in  imposing 
edifices  like  those  of  the  Vaudois  must  be  useful.  It  is 
very  different  in  the  smaller  towns ;  in  these  the  Waldenses 
have  little  or  no  hold  on  the  population.  The  state- 
ments in  "the  report"  as  to  Asti  and  Allessandria — 
neither  of  which  places  the  deputation  were  able  to  visit, 
are,  I  believe,  quite  erroneous. 

But  is  it  not,  it  may  still  be  said,  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Waldenses,  as  an  old  and  long-established 
Church,  are  far  better  fitted  to  evangelize  Italy  than  men 
who,  whatever  may  be  their  excellence,  have  certainly 
no  regular  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  no  historic 
claim  on  the  sympathy  of  Christians  in  other  parts  of 
Protestant  Europe? 

In  order  to  answer  that  question,  it  is  again  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  movement.     And  here 
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we  find  that  Italian  preaching,  even  in  Piedmont,  did 
not,  as  many  suppose,  originate  with  the  Vaudois,  but 
with  the  persecuted  few,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  who 
fled  from  Florence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1851, 
bringing  with  them  hearts  full  of  love  to  their  countrymen, 
and  hands  already  trained  to  the  work  of  evangehzation. 

These  men  of  course  soon  found  their  way  to  the 
Valleys,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  pastors.  They, 
however,  declined  to  join  the  Vaudois  Church.  The 
obligation  to  teach  the  truth,  for  which  they  had  first 
been  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  home  and 
country,  pressed  on  them  like  a  passion,  and  they  began 
at  once  to  gather  disciples,  with  whom,  when  the  truth 
had  been  sincerely  and  heartily  received,  they  "brake 
bread,"  as  they  had  done  in  Florence,  without  recognizing 
any  existing  Church,  and  therefore  without  seeking  any 
ordination. 

When  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  as 
they  soon  were,  for  promoting  heresy,  their  reply  was, 
"  We  are  not  Protestant  ministers ;  we  are  not  Vaudois ; 
we  are  simply  Italian  Christians ;  like  yourselves  obliged 
to  gain  our  bread  by  daily  labour.  But  we  have  the 
Gospel  in  our  hands,  and  having  found  in  it  true,  peace, 
we  bring  to  you  the  glad  tidings  it  contains,  *  without 
money  and  without  price.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  natural.  The  Vaudois 
pastors  saw,  heard,  and  approved,  and  greatly  wished 
that  the  strangers  should  join  their  communion  and  work 
with  them  under  the  general  control  of  their  "  Table."  * 

*  The  "  Table  "  is  the  executive  of  the  Vaudois  Church.     It  is  com- 
posed of  five  members,  of  whom  three  are  pastors  and  two  laymen. 
The  President  is  called  the  Moderator. 
D 
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But  this  turned  out  to  be  impossible.  Neither  they 
nor  their  converts  had  any  sympathy  with  Presbyterian 
forms  of  Church  government.  Priesthood  in  any  shape 
they  abhorred,  and  Vaudois  ministers  to  them  partook 
of  that  character.  So  they  continued  to  labour  alone, 
and  the  Vaudois  were  regarded  simply  as  Christian 
friends. 

About  this  time  (1851)  Dr.  De  Sanctis  came  to  Turin, 
and  joined  the  Vaudois.  He  was  shortly  after  ordained 
as  one  of  their  ministers,  and  soon  became  actively 
engaged  in  conducting  Italian  services  at  Turin.  Not 
very  long  after,  Mazzarella  arrived,  and  he,  having 
become  a  decided  Christian,  also  united  with  the  Vaudois, 
but  was  never  ordained. 

Large  congregations  of  Italians  now  listened  for  the 
first  time  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  chiefly  by  De 
Sanctis,  and  the  Waldenses  began  to  feel  that  their 
Church,  no  longer  confined  to  the  peasants  of  its  sixteen 
parishes  in  the  Valleys,  was  destined  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  twenty-three  millions  of  Italians. 

On  this  belief  they  acted,  and  appealing  to  England, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  United  States, 
for  pecuniary  help,  they  proposed  to  erect  large  and 
commodious  places  of  worship,  with  schools  and  hospitals 
at  Turin,  Genoa,  Pignerol,  and  Nice ;  and  to  prepare  and 
settle  evangelists  in  various  parts  of  Sardinia.  During 
the  last  eight  years  all  this  has  been  accomplished. 
About  £12,000  has  been  expended  at  Turin,  and  sums 
varying  from  £6,000  to  £3,000  have  been,  or  are  now 
in  course  of  expenditure  at  each  of  the  other  places. 
The  buildings,  with  a  handsome  and  striking  exterior, 
are  plainly  and  neatly  furnished,  and  considering  that 
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one  chief  object  of  these  erections  was  to  have  in  each 
of  the  leading  towns  of  Sardinia  a  visible  and  somewhat 
imposing  point  d'appuij  I  do  not  think  that  the  charge  of 
extravagance,  which  has  sometimes  been  brought  against 
them,  can  be  fairly  sustained. 

But  now  came  the  secession  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  De  Sanctis  retired  from  the  Church  at  Turin, 
taking  with  him  a  large  portion  of  the  Italian  converts ; 
Mazzarella  took  a  similar  step  at  Genoa,  and  both  united 
themselves  to  the  friendless  wanderers  from  Tuscany. 

From  that  hour,  amid  many  protestations  of  love  on 
both  sides,  the  Italians  and  the  Vaudois  have  acted 
separately,  and  public  sympathy  in  England  and  else- 
where, instead  of  being,  as  before,  confined  to  the  Vaudois, 
has  been  in  some  cases  divided  with,  and  in  others  trans- 
ferred to,  the  Italians. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  then,  and  doubt- 
less from  the  best  of  motives,  to  induce  De  Sanctis  and 
Mazzarella  to  return  to  the  Vaudois  Church,  and  to 
bring  their  people  into  some  kind  of  alliance  or  fellow- 
ship with  the  Waldenses,  but  in  vain.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  Italians  have  determined  to  sustain  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all 
believers,  and  therefore  to  continue  their  custom  of  cele- 
brating the  Lord's  Supper  without  the  intervention  of  a 
clergy.  This  alone  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  union 
with  the  Vaudois,  who  persist  in  maintaining  that  such 
a  custom  is  "  anarchical." 

To  the  Italians,  however,  the  liberty  of  "  breaking 
bread  from  house  to  house,"  like  the  first  Christians 
(Acts  ii.  46),  is  too  dear  to  be  resigned  for  any  worldly 
advantages  whatever,  and  therefore,  believing  the  course 
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they  have  adopted  to  be  marked  by  the  Divine  blessing, 
they  adhere  to  it,  at  the  cost  of  much  anxiety,  much 
obloquy,  and  sometimes  of  persecution,  which  might 
otherwise  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   VAUDOIS  NOT    REGARDED   AS    ITALIANS MEEKNESS   OF 

THE     CONVERTS      UNDER     PERSECUTION THE      ITALIAN 

church:   its   evangelizing   spirit,    its    UNITY,  AND   ITS 
FAMILY   CHARACTER. 

THAT  in  Sardinia,  union  with  the  Vaudois  would  be 
every  way  favourable  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
the  Italian  converts,  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  the  Wal- 
densian  Church  is  now  recognized  by  the  Sardinian 
Government,  and  its  acknowledged  Ministers  are 
invested  by  the  civic  authorities  with  a  certain  status 
in  society ;  while  Italians,  not  thus  connected,  are  in 
various  ways  crippled  in  relation  to  their  liberty  of 
action.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  fanaticism  of  an  igno- 
rant and  brutal  population  is  not  unfrequently  excited 
against  them  by  persons  in  a  higher  position  in  life. 
At  different  places  and  at  various  times,  the  evangelists 
have  been  followed  by  mobs,  and  so  severely  stoned  in 
passing  through  the  streets,  as  to  be  seriously  injured, 
while  they  are  perpetually  subject  to  abuse  and  annoy- 
ance at  their  meetings.  From  all  these  things  the 
Vaudois,  as  recognized  by  the  State,  are  exempt. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  spiritual  good 
would  result  from  the  union  ;  while  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  anything   could  compensate   for  the 
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loss  of  that  national  character  which  now  pertains  to 
the  Italian  movement  ;  for  the  Vaudois,  although 
geographically  Italians,  are  not  regarded  as  countrymen 
by  the  people  generally.  They  are  a  French-speaking 
people,  and  their  ecclesiastical  organization  is  French ; 
while,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  constantly 
persecuted  by  the  Italian  Government,  they  have  for 
ages  been  so  completely  isolated  in  the  Valleys,  as  to 
have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  Italians, 
either  in  their  habits  or  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Their  Italian  preachers  are  therefore  necessarily  more 
or  less  regarded  as  foreign  missionaries  even  in  Sar- 
dinia.    Beyond  Sardinia  they  can  do  nothing. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  does  seem  that  the  Italians 
are  wise  in  abiding  by  the  principles  they  have 
adopted,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  regarded  by  many 
good  men  as  unauthorized  teachers,  and  exposed, 
through  the  machinations  of  evil  merij  to  the  risk  of 
popular  outrage,  and  sometimes  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. At  AUessandria,  on  one  occasion,  the  authors  of 
some  violent  proceedings  against  the  Italian  Christians 
were  recognized,  and  the  evangelist  was  strongly  urged 
by  the  more  advanced  Liberals  of  the  place  to  prosecute 
the  offenders,  who  had  evidently  outstripped  common 
decency  in  their  conduct.  But  the  evangelist  refused. 
His  answer  was,  *  No!  they  are  Italians:  we  love  them; 
"  they  know  not  what  they  do ;"  our  business  is,  if  God 
permit,  to  outlive  their  hate  and  to  overcome  their  evil 
with  good.'  The  Liberals,  unable  to  comprehend  tlie 
deep  wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  left  him  in  disgust ;  but  when 
the  affair  became  known,  the  people  laid  it  to  hearty  and 
never  annoyed  them  again. 
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Far,  therefore,  from  admitting  that  the  Waldenses 
are  better  fitted  for  the  evangelization  of  Italy  than  the 
Italians  themselves,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  free 
and  irregular  action  of  the  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
likely  to  promote  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  than 
the  somewhat  formal  and  decidedly  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cedure of  the  Vaudois  Church. 

That  the  people  of  Italy  give  the  preference  to  their 
own  countrymen,  is  unquestionable ;  partly,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  they 
entertain  against  all  priests,  and  partly  from  national 
considerations.  Painful,  therefore,  as  it  may  be  to 
many  excellent  persons  to  hear  it,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  a  decided  opinion  that  the  Vaudois  Church, 
with  all  its  excellence,  is  not  the  agency  through  which 
Italy  will  be  evangelized.  Its  "  temples"  in  Turin, 
Genoa,  and  Nice,  may  "  stand  open  to  all  who  may 
choose  to  resort  to  the  preaching  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,"  and  "  a  Sunday"  may  seldom  pass  *'  without 
some  new  faces  being  observed,"  but  it  will  never  he  the 
Church  of  the  Italian  people.  It  may  do  much  good  by 
popular  preaching  in  these  large  towns,  inducing  by  the 
character  of  its  edifices  some  to  enter  and  listen  who 
would  shrink  from  frequenting  the  humble  rooms  of  the 
Italians,  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  supported^  but  it  will 
never  retain  any  firm  or  permanent  hold  even  on  the 
converts  it  may  make.  One  by  one,  as  they  grow  in 
knowledge  and  piety,  they  will  steal  off  to  their 
brethren,  and  eventually  form  part  of  that  irregular  but 
ever  active  body  which  alone  can  fairly  be  called  the 
Italian  Church. 

The  life  of  this  Church  is  evangelization — incessant, 
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ceaseless  evangelization.  Just  in  proportion  as  its 
members  loiter  in  this  work  they  will  decay ;  when 
they  give  it  up  they  will  die.  The  only  organization 
they  need  is  that  which  will  best  promote  evangeliza- 
tion, by  preparing  and  setting  at  liberty  every  man 
amongst  them  whom  God  shall  call,  to  teach  and  preach 
the  Gospel  far  and  wide.  A  special  ministry  they 
have,  and  must  always  have,  to  "feed  the  flock," 
especially  in  its  infancy  ;  but  a  stated  ministry  (using 
that  term  as  it  is  understood  in  England  alike  by 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters)  by  silencing  the  flock, 
would  be  their  ruin.  They  have  in  fact  only  to  become 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  or  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  their  work  is  done ;  for  it  matters  little,  if  paralysis 
come,  whether  it  is  produced  by  an  indolent  leaning  on 
the  incessant  teaching  of  one  man,  or  by  weary  and 
unprofitable  discussions  on  doctrine  and  prophecy, 
sufliciently  mystic  to  engender,  as  they  too  often  do,  a 
self-satisfied,  narrow,  and  uncharitable  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Either  would  be  sure  to  bring  with  it  all 
the  evils  attendant  on  spiritual  leadership,  to  create 
sects,  and  to  destroy  imity.* 

♦  The  lamentable  condition  of  "  Brethrenism,"  as  it  is  termed  in 
England,  its  deplorable  divisions,  and  sectarian  spirit,  may  be  traced, 
without  diflBculty,  to  two  causes,  either  of  whioh  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  calamitous  results.  First,  the  errors  it  has 
nourished  relative  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church; 
errors  which  naturally  lead  to  mysticism,  by  confounding  reason  and 
inspiration,  and  necessarily  engender  that  spirit  of  dogmatism  and 
uncharitableness  whose  fruit  is  sectarianism,  and  punishment  divi- 
sion. Secondly,  the  absence  of  the  evangelizing  spirit,  without 
which  the  great  truth  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  becomes 
an  empty  theory,   and  an  open  ministry  a   mere   channel   for  un- 
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At  present  the  Italian  Church  is  One.  All  over 
Italy  it  is  one  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  in  sympathy,  in 
love.  As  yet,  no  root  of  bitterness  or  dissension  has 
manifested  itself.  It  has  no  sects,  no  parties,  no  pro- 
perty, and  no  leaders.  The  believers,  whether  found 
in  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  the  Papal  States, 
Naples,  or  Sicily — and  in  each  of  these  countries  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  many  such  exist — ^form  one 
Church.  They  are  One,  precisely  in  the  sense  that  the 
Primitive  and  Apostolic  Church  was  One.  They  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  they  keep  moving^  but  no 
longer.  When  they  stop  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
regular  ecclesiastical  body,  they  will  divide  and  perish. 

At  present,  all  the  Christians  in  any  given  town  or 
city,  whether  meeting  in  one  place  or  not,  constitute 
the  Church  of  that  place,  and  so  far  answer  to  the 
Apostolic  Churches  of  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  of  Philippi 
and  of  Eome.  But  this  too  will  cease,  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  any  one  fellowship  can  claim  a 
preacher  as  its  own ;  or  any  teacher  say,  of  any  commu- 


profitable  disputations.  Leadership,  with  all  its  evils,  becomes,  under 
such  conditions,  inevitable.  The  "Society  of  Friends,"  in  like 
manner,  while  models  of  zeal  in  relation  to  all  secondary  agencies, 
and  remarkable  for  the  good  sense  which  they  manifest  in  the 
conduct  of  all  philanthropic  enterprises,  have,  for  the  same  reasons, 
never  been  able  to  do  anything  for  the  world  at  large  of  a  directly 
spiritual  character.  Mysticism  has  paralyzed  all  their  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Those  who  may  wish  to  see  these  subjects  more 
fully  treated,  are  referred  to  two  small  works  recently  published 
by  the  writer— the  one  entitled,  "  The  Comforter;  or,  Joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  by  "Delta;"  the  other,  "  The  Spirit  of  Truth:  a  Sequel 
to  the  Comforter,"  by  the  same  author.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.; 
and  James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
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nity  of  believers,  small  or  great,  "  These  are  my  people," 
or  "  This  is  my  Church." 

At  present  the  Italian  Christians  assemble  together 
only  in  rooms  and  in  small  bodies,  and  therefore  realize 
to  a  greater  extent  than  others  the  family  character 
of  Christianity.  But  this  characteristic,  valuable  as  it 
is,  will  depart  also,  should  they  ever  give  up,  for  larger 
places  of  worship — for  buildings — for  property,  their 
present  "  Church  in  the  house"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and 
their  meetings  in  "  upper  rooms."  (Acts  i.  13.) 

Everything  in  God's  providence  seems  to  indicate 
their  peculiar  work  and  present  duty.  It  is  to  evan- 
gelize, not  to  build  up  either  a  hierarchy,  or  "an 
interest."  It  is  to  keep,  more  or  less,  in  what  many 
will  call  a  state  of  solution,  not  to  crystallize  into  any 
given  form,  however  fair  or  beautiful  to  look  upon.  It 
is  to  extend,  not  to  consolidate. 

And  in  order  to  do  this,  faith  —  strong,  implicit, 
unshaken  faith — must  be  exercised  in  the  power  and 
willingness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  build  up  those  who 
are  truly  converted  to  God,  without  the  aid  of  incessant 
preaching.  I  do  not  say,  without  their  assembling 
themselves  together  for  social  worship ;  for  this  is  God's 
appointment.  I  do  not  say,  without  "  mutual  exhor- 
tation;" for  this  Christians  are  to  do  "so  much  the 
more  as  they  see  the  day  approaching."  (Heb.  x.  25; 
Rom.  xiii.  11.)  I  do  not  say,  without  Church  fellow- 
ship ;  for  a  true  Church,  built  "  not  upon  identity 
of  opinion,  but  upon  affinities  of  nature,"  may  exist, 
and  meet,  and  commemorate  its  risen  Lord,  and 
watch  over  the  weak,  and  support  the  feeble,  and 
recall  the  erring,  and  manifest  every  variety  of  sym- 
pathy,  without  either   a    "  temple"   or   a   clergyman, 
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properly  so  called;  but  I  say,  without  the  aid  of  incessant 
preaching.  This  is  "  a  hard  saying,"  I  know ;  and 
many  who  have  all  their  lives  been  accustomed  to 
associate  Christianity  itself  with  listening  to  the  dis- 
courses of  their  favourite  preacher,  will  "  not  be  able  to 
bear  it."  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  and  beginning  to 
be  felt  as  true,  even  in  England. 

But  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  Italy  and  the 
Italians,  and  therefore  it  is  in  relation  to  them  alone 
that  I  say, — If  the  work  of  evangelization  is  to  be 
extended,  they  who  undertake  it  must  believe,  with 
an  undoubting  confidence,  that  if  they  do  their  duty 
in  calling  in  those  whom  God  has  chosen.  He  will 
carry  on  the  good  work,  and  keep  and  sustain  His 
people  to  the  end,  by  the  simple  reading  of  the  Gospel, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  mutual  love  and  sympathy,  how- 
ever few  may  be  the  number,  or  however  low  in  intel- 
lectual attainment  the  standing,  of  those  who  assemble 
themselves  together  in  His  name. 

The  only  organization,  therefore,  that  the  Italians 
require,  and  of  this  they  obviously  need  more  than  they 
have,  is  that  which  is  involved  in  the  multiplication  of 
their  "  elders,"  and  the  consequent  sub-division  of  their 
members. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  want  occurred  at  Turin 
the  day  we  were  there.  The  Church  at  that  place,  of 
which  Dr.  De  Sanctis  is  the  evangelist,  is  said  to 
consist  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  members,  but  on  that 
day  only  twenty  assembled  to  break  bread.  The 
reason  was  this  :  Dr.  De  Sanctis  had  been  long  absent 
from  illness — I  believe  about  three  months — he  had 
returned  only  the  day  before,  and  but  few  of  the 
members  were   aware  of  the  circumstance.     But  why 
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was  this  ?  Simply  because  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  excellent 
and  able  man  as  he  is,  has  one  defect,  —  he  does 
not  know  how  to  divide  his  responsibilities,  but 
labours,  even  to  sickness  and  death,  in  his  endeavours 
to  do  everything  himself.  Had  he,  or  the  Church  to 
which  he  ministers,  carried  out  their  own  principles, 
and  sought  for  aid  as  they  should  have  done,  by  prayer 
and  the  exercise  of  spiritual  discernment,  they  would 
have  long  since  discovered  among  their  brethren,  three 
or  four  pastors  or  elders, — for  it  matters  little  by  what 
name  they  are  called, — every  way  qualified  to  take 
charge,  say  of  twenty  members,  to  meet  with  them,  to 
ascertain  their  state,  to  visit  their  sick,  and  to  com- 
municate from  time  to  time  with  the  evangelist  respect- 
ing arrangements  for  united  worship  or  discipline. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  all  would  have  been  informed 
of  the  minister's  arrival,  and  he  would  have  been 
spared  at  least  half  the  work  which  he  undertook 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  which,  if  persisted  in,  will 
certainly  soon  bring  him  to  the  grave.  Common 
sense,  which,  rightly  understood,  is  always  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  alone  teaches  that  a 
man  like  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  of  high  literary  attainments 
and  delicate  sensibilities,  should  be  set  free  from  duties 
which  others  can  perform  as  well  as  he,  and  be 
more  at  liberty  than  he  now  is,  to  bless  the  Church 
by  his  writings,  and  to  enlighten  it  by  his  preaching. 

How  readily  each  of  these  sections  of  twenty,  with 
their  lay  head  or  elder,  might  be  made  distinct  centres 
of  evangelization,  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  may  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  study  the  means  by  which  all 
great  moral  influences,  good  or  bad,  religious  or  poli- 
tical, spread  through  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PROTESTANT     SCHOOLS     IN     ITALY MEANS    OF     AIDING    THE 

ITALIANS  EVANGELICAL      COMMITTEE     AT     GENEVA  

ENGLISH    COMMITTEE    AT    NICE THEIR    DIFFERENT    MODES 

OF   ACTION — HOW   FAR  PRINCIPLES   ARE   INVOLVED. 

ONE  word  on  Protestant  schools  in  Italy.  The 
education  of  the  children  of  the  converts  from 
Romanism  is,  in  Sardinia,  fast  becoming  a  subject  of 
anxiety;  for  the  existing  places  of  education  are  all, 
more  or  less,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  In  some  places 
we  observed  that  both  the  Vaudois  and  the  Italians 
were  attempting  their  establishment.  This  ^  is  unques- 
tionably a  great  mistake.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  desirableness  or  the  necessity  of  these  two  bodies 
continuing  to  work  apart  as  evangelists,  nothing  can 
justify  two  Protestant  schools  in  any  town  where  one 
would  suffice.  If  the  respective  parties  had  the  means 
of  maintaining  these  establishments  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Christians  in  other  lands,  no  one,  of  course, 
would  have  any  right  to  remonstrate ;  but  if,  as  is  the 
fact,  both  will  have  to  be  sustained  almost  exclusively 
by  subscriptions  from  England,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
or  the  United  States,  then  the  case  is  altogether  altered, 
and  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  In  this  department 
union  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  if  both  the  Vaudois 
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and  the  Italians  are  sincere  in  their  expressions  of 
mutual  esteem,  they  will  certainly  manage  to  secure 
this  most  desirable  arrangement.  To  maintain  one 
good  school  under  the  difficulties  with  which  they  will 
have  to  contend,  will  be  found  hard  enough ;  to  attempt 
more  will  be  to  fail  entirely. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  is,  the  best  mode  of  aiding  these  poor 
Italians  in  the  work  they  are  carrying  on. 

Two  channels  are  at  present  open.  The  one,  a  com- 
mittee at  Geneva,  consisting  exclusively  of  Evangelical 
Swiss  Christians,  who  have  already  largely  contributed 
to  the  sustentation  of  the  leading  evangelists  of  Italy; 
the  other,  a  similar  committee  at  Nice,  formed  for  the 
most  part  of  English  Episcopalians. 

The  first  is  under  the  presidency  of  Col.  Tronchin, 
well  known  for  the  enlightened  zeal  with  which,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  has  promoted  every  good 
work  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  second  has 
recently  lost  its  most  influential  friend, — the  late  Sir 
Edward  North  Buxton,  Bart.  Both  these  bodies  have 
zealously  and  ably  defended  the  Italian  Christians  from 
the  attacks  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  from 
those  who  cannot  believe  that  any  good  thing  can  exist 
in  the  absence  of  a  clergy.  This  notion,  which  seems 
to  be,  in  relation  to  Italy  at  least,  the  settled  persuasion 
of  too  many,  has  been,  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gene- 
rously controverted  by  the  Evangelical  Presbyterians  of 
Geneva,  and  the  equally  Evangelical  Episcopalians  of  Nice. 
These  two  committees,  however,  proceed  on  some- 
what different  principles  in  promoting  the  evangelization 
of  the  Sardinian  States. 
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The  Nice  committee  endeavours,  "  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
'  London  City  Mission,'  by  embracing  all  Christians,  of 
whatever  nation,  who  may  be  disposed  to  co-operate; 
and  by  acting  in  the  most  cordial  harmony  with  all 
Churches,  societies,  or  individuals,  who  are,  or  may  be 
hereafter,  labouring  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  scriptu- 
ral truth." 

The  operations  of  this  committee  are  carried  on  in 
various  ways,  but  chiefly  "  by  the  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries. Scripture  readers,  and  colporteurs,  approved 
and  paid  by  the  committee;  securing  as  much  as  possi- 
ble that  the  agents  shall  be  carefully  superintended,  and 
that  reports  of  their  work  shall  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee by  their  agents  and  superintendents."  "All 
persons  employed  under  the  sanction  of  this  committee 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  meddle  with  politics." 

The  Geneva  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
catholic  in  its  constitution,  informs  us  that,  "  after  an 
experience  of  sixteen  years  (chiefly  in  France)  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  evangelization  in  Piedmont,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  the  surest  and  most  judicious  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  well  as  the  one  most  in  accordance  with 
what  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  on 
the  subject,  is  to  lay  down  the  principle  henceforth,  not 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  sending 
and  directing  evangelists  from  Geneva,  but  to  confine 
their  action  to  supporting  religious  movements  already 
established,  conscientiously  investigating  each  particular 
case,  and  examining  the  spirit  of  those  who  take  part 
in  it." 
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The  reference  made  in  this  declaration  to  "  what  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  on  the  sub- 
ject," naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  which  of  these  two 
modes  of  procedure  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  God,  so  far  as  that  point  can  be  ascertained? 

The  two  principles,  as  applied  to  missions,  are  really 
more  diverse  than  they  appear  to  be  at  first  sight. 

The  first  (that  of  Nice)  proceeds  on  the  assumption — 
all  but  universally  taken  for  granted  by  the  Christian 
Church — that  in  purely  spiritual  work,  as  in  any  other, 
a  committee,  acting  through  agency,  may  properly  take 
the  initiative,  and,  to  some  extent,  guide  and  control; 
that  on  the  supposition  of  adequate  funds  being  avail- 
able, any  given  number  of  men — not  hirelings,  but 
genuine  Christians — may  advisedly  be  engaged  at  so 
much  a  week,  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel,  report- 
ing to  such  committee  their  proceedings  and  apparent 
success,  and  coming  under  engagement  not  to  take  any 
course  in  relation  to  politics  which  their  friends  dis- 
approve. 

The  second  (that  of  Geneva),  on  the  contrary,  regards 
it  as  a  fixed  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  that  in  all 
purely  spiritual  matters  the  Spirit  of  God  must  lead,  and 
by  initiating  the  work,  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
human  agency  may  be  most  profitably  employed. 

By  the  Spirit  of  God  leading  or  initiating  a  work,  is 
meant  simply  this :  that  it  must  be  in  the  first  instance 
spontaneous ;  that  it  must  originate,  not  in  the  decisions 
of  a  committee,  however  excellent  the  men  who  form 
that  committee  may  be,  but  in  the  heart  of  one  or  more 
individuals,  who,  *'  led  by  the  Spirit,"  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  feeling  which  induced  the  Apostle 
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to  exclaim,  "  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is 
unto  me,  if  I  preacli  not  the  Gospel"  (1  Cor.  ix.  16), 
have  been  compelled  at  all  hazards,  and  with  or  without 
the  promise  of  human  aid,  to  attempt  the  evangelization 
of  a  town  or  district. 

If  the  blessing  of  God  seems  to  rest  on  such  an  effort, 
if  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  on  seems  to  be  that  of 
the  Gospel,  then  they  (the  committee  at  Geneva)  feel 
called  upon  to  aid,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  by 
affording  pecuniary  assistance  to  such  an  extent  as  shall 
seem  to  them  most  likely  to  deliver  the  evangelist  from 
all  worldly  care,  without  interfering  with  that  life  of 
faith  and  entire  dependence  upon  God,  which  they  wisely 
consider  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  spiritual  strength. 

Hence  they  do  not  in  such  cases  give  regular  salaries, 
nor  do  they  require  any  report ;  they  impose  no  restric- 
tions, and  they  interfere  in  no  degree  whatever  with  the, 
proceedings  of  the  agents.  This  course  they  pursue 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  evidence  they  have 
of  progress,  and  of  need. 

In  their  own  words,  "  members  of  the  committee  visit 
occasionally  these  congregations,  and,  as  eye-witnesses, 
convince  themselves  of  the  truly  Christian  and  mission- 
ary spirit  which  animates  these  newly  converted  breth- 
ren." Having  "seen  them  at  work," — ^having  "heard 
them  declare  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  all  purity,  and 
without  any  sectarian  spirit," — having  "beheld  them 
studying  together  the  Word  of  God,  and  going  forth 
around  to  spread  its  knowledge  with  love,  courage,  and 
devotedness,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest 
poverty," — having  "  seen  small  congregations  send  out  of 
their   few   members,  missionaries,   taken   from    among 
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workmen  living  by  the  labours  of  their  hands,  and  unac- 
companied except  by  the  prayers  of  the  people,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  neighbouring  towns  or  villages," — having 
observed  that "  notwithstanding  their  weakness,  these  men 
did  not  fear  to  proclaim  Christ's  Word,  and  to  suffer  for 
His  name  stoning,  condemnation,  and  prison," — having 
discovered  in  all  these  proceedings  "the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love," — having  found  "  the  persecuted  praying 
for  those  who  persecuted  them,  recommending  prudence 
and  humility,  and  avoiding  controversy," — having,  in 
short,  "  seen  the  power  of  God  manifesting  itself  by  such 
humble  instruments  with  astonishing  efficacy,"  these 
witnesses  have  from  time  to  time  reported  to  their 
brethren,  and,  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
particular  localities,  aid  has  been  afforded. 

The  question  is,  Which  of  these  two  methods  of 
procedure  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  ? 

Many,  and  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  among  the 
number,  while  freely  and  thankfully  admitting  that  God 
blesses  both  modes  of  action  (for  where  the  heart  is 
right  He  mercifully  pardons  innumerable  imperfections), 
still  cannot  but  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Geneva 
method  is  the  best. 

And  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this  alone, — it  makes 
money  of  much  less  importance  in  missionary  operation 
than  it  commonly  appears  to  be.  Far  from  being  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  progress  of  truth,  money  is  by 
this  course  altogether  subordinated  to  an  earlier  and 
higher  agency — it  simply  follows,  as  a  useful  but  very 
inferior  auxiliary. 

Now  this  certainly  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
apostolic  example;  for  it  is  surely  well  worthy  of  note, 
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that  the  Apostles^  from  whatever  motive,  never  made 
collections  in  aid  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  the  contri- 
butions which  they  commanded  and  encouraged,  were 
always  and  exclusively  for  the  poor. 

Besides  this,  it  is,  I  think,  no  slight  advantage  in  the 
Geneva  plan,  that,  by  requiring  no  reports,  it  takes 
away  the  temptation — a  very  perilous  one,  to  which 
paid  agents  are  always  exposed — to  speak,  where  they 
ought  to  .stand  in  awe,  and  be  silent.  Nor  can  I,  for 
one,  whatever  may  be  the  apparent  necessity,  approve  of 
any  Christian  man  being  forbidden  to  meddle  with 
politics.  In  this  respect,  as  a  citizen,  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  he  should  be  an  example  to  the  flock;  and  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  an  Italian,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Italy,  is  deserving  of  respect,  who,  at  the 
bidding  of  others,  is  content  to  lay  aside  his  patriotism, 
and  abandon  the  interests  of  his  country  to  the  irre- 
ligious. Many  will  differ  from  me,  I  know,  on  this  point, 
as  well  as  on  some  others,  but  it  is  always  best  honestly 
to  express  one's  convictions. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  however,  as  to  the  gene- 
ral application  of  this  principle  of  following,  rather  than 
leading,  in  a  good  work,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
state,  that  it  obviously  does  not  apply  to  mixed  or  secon- 
dary undertakings,  such  as  Bible  or  tract  societies, 
schools,  colportage,  or  district  visiting ;  for  these  are  all, 
from  their  very  nature,  more  or  less  mechanical. 
Evangelization,  on  the  contrary, — meaning  by  that  term 
not  any  secondary  agencies,  however  important,  but 
God's  great  provision  for  acting  on  the  heart  of  man,  by 
and  through  other  human  hearts  prepared  for  that  work 
by  His  Holy  Spirit, — has  nothing  mechanical  about  it; 
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it  is,  from  first  to  last,  purely  spiritual.  As  such,  it 
cannot  be  purchased,  or  guided,  or  reported  upon,  or 
carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  others,  like  ordi- 
nary agency.  It  is  a  purely  spontaneous  act, — the 
irrepressible  impulse  of  a  renewed  heart,  believing,  and 
therefore  speaking;  loving,  and  therefore  acting.  This 
work  may  be  done  with  more  or  less  power  and  efficiency, 
according  to  a  man's  previous  education,  ability  to 
address  numbers,  simplicity  of  thought,  or  precision  of 
speech ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  at  all,  in  the  highest  sense, 
by  the  mere  force  of  any  training,  nor  is  it  a  gift  that 
can  be  purchased  at  any  price.  For  the  Heaven-called 
evangelist  has  no  sympathy  with  mechanism.  His 
strong  individuality  of  character,  his  vivid  sense  of  per- 
sonal duty,  the  intimacy  of  his  communion  with  God, 
and  his  consequent  fearlessness  and  light-heartedness ; 
his  glowing,  impulsive,  social,  and  sympathetic  happi- 
ness, with  all  its  winning  and  attractive  elements,  unfit 
him  altogether  for  wearing  trammels,  however  well  in- 
tended. He  is  a  man  whom  God  has  made  free,  and  he 
cannot  be  in  bondage  to  another.  Where  such  an  one 
is  at  work,  it  is  ours  to  follow,  not  to  lead, — to  observe 
and  aid,  but  not  to  originate,  to  guide,  or  to  control. 

Under  the  head  of  secondary  agencies  fall,  as  I  have 
already  said,  all  those  undertakings,  in  which,  though 
the  end  is  spiritual,  the  agency  is  to  a  great  extent  me- 
chanical, such  as  the  translating  and  printing  of  Bibles 
and  tracts,  colportage,  the  visitation  of  the  poor,  all 
civilizing  agencies,  and,  more  or  less,  scriptural  instruc- 
tion, whether  imparted  to  young  or  old,  in  schools  or  in 
pulpits,  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  all  these  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  money  being 
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secured,  and  a  certain  amount  of  prudence  and  common 
sense  being  exercised  in  its  expenditure, — the  agents 
employed  being  qualified  for  their  work,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  God  being  sought,  as  it  ought  to  be  on  every 
human  undertaking, — success,  within  limits,  is  certain  ; 
certain,  by  the  same  law  which  regulates  all  human 
affairs  ;  certain,  just  in  proportion  as  the  work  is 
mechanical  or  mixed;  uncertain,  just  in  proportion  as  it 
is  spiritual.     All  experience  justifies  this  view. 

Furnish  a  society  with  money,  and  it  can  translate 
and  publish  Bibles  in  every  language  under  the  sun.  If 
China  seem  to  be  open,  it  can  print  to  order  a  million 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  language.  Give  it 
agents  in  every  town  and  village  to  canvass  the  popula- 
tion, and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  in  English,  at  such  a  price  and  in  such 
a  binding  that  the  sale  of  millions  may  be  calculated 
upon  as  certainly  as  in  any  other  ordinary  speculation. 
Multiply  depositories,  and  almost  any  number  of  reli- 
gious books  and  tracts,  excellent  or  feeble,  may  be 
scattered  among  the  people.  Engage  fifty  Christian 
men,  at  seventy  pounds  a  year  each,  to  visit  the  poor  of 
any  given  town  or  city,  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  them, 
to  comfort  them  in  sickness,  to  teach  and  to  pray  with 
them  where  they  will  permit  it,  and  the  given  number 
of  families  will  be  regularly  reported  upon,  and  a  given 
amount  of  good  will  certainly  be  effected.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  people  will  be  educated  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  wisely  expended  on  the  establishment 
of  schools,  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  in  constant 
supervision  and  inspection;  and  scriptural  instruction, 
too,  will  spread  through  a  community  in  an  exact  ratio 
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with  the  number  of  qualijQed  persons,  employed  and 
paid  to  impart  it,  whether  in  schools  or  pulpits,  or  by- 
household  visitation. 

But  all  this,  as  we  know  by  sad  experience,  may  go 
on  vigorously  and  earnestly  for  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years,  without  any  extended  spiritual  result,  or  any 
great  number  of  genuine  conversions.  Hence  we  say 
continually,  in  tones  of  sadness,  "  It  is  ours  to  employ 
means,  the  result  we  must  leave  in  the  hands  of  God." 
When  depressed  by  small  success,  we  refer  the  difficulty 
to  God's  sovereignty.  Nobody,  no  Christian  person  at 
least,  professes  to  believe  in  any  law  by  which  the 
amount  of  spiritual  good  effected  may  be  calculated 
from  the  money  expended,  or  the  number  of  agents 
employed. 

Enough  has  probably  now  been  said,  to  explain  the 
principle  on  which  the  Geneva  committee  acts,  and  to 
show  wherein  the  difference  consists  between  it  and  the 
excellent  committee  at  Nice.  So  far  as  the  forming  or 
aiding  of  schools,  the  translating  and  printing  of  books  or 
tracts,  colportage  and  such  works  are  concerned,  it  will 
be  seen  the  two  committees  perfectly  accord  ;  it  is  only 
when  they  come  to  the  direct  work  of  evangelization 
that  they  differ.  Both,  therefore — for  they  are  truly 
one  in  heart  and  hope — deserve  the  sympathy  and  en- 
tire confidence  of  those  who  may  desire,  by  pecuniary 
contributions,  to  help  forward  the  good  work. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 


THE   ITALIAN    MISSION SUSPENSION   OF    ITS   OPERATIONS 

PROPOSED   FORMATION  OF   A   NEW   COMMITTEE MODES   OF 

ACTION. 

SINCE  writing  the  last  chapter,  I  have  ascertained 
that  an  association  for  "  carrying  forward  Evan- 
gelical operations  on  the  continent  of  Europe  among 
the  Italian  people,"  and  entitled  "  the  Italian  Mission," 
was  formed  in  London  about  six  years  ago,  and  that, 
although  its  operations  have  been  suspended,  it  still 
nominally  exists.  The  simple  resuscitation  of  this  body 
would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  mode 
of  creating  a  suitable  channel  through  which  the  con- 
tributions of  English  Christians  might  reach  the  evan- 
gelizers  of  Italy.* 

This  course,  would,  however,  in  all  probability,  be 
found  impracticable  ;  first,  because  some  differences  of 
opinion  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  such  a  body  as  to 

*  The  Committee  of  the  Association  referred  to  consisted  in  1852  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  the  Eev.  T.  R. 
Brooke,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steane,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Herschel,  the  Rev.  E. 
Hollond,  Mr,  Wallis  Alexander,  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Herbert 
Mayo,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Rudall,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Taylor,  Captain  Trotter, 
Mr.  Fred.  Valiant,  and  Mr.  Wheatley.  Mr.  Kinnaird  acted  as  Trea- 
surer, and  Captain  Valiant  as  Secretary. 
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the  proceedings  of  the  Italians ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
would  most  likely  be  found  advisable  that  the  same 
persons  should  not  collect  both  for  them  and  for  the 
Vaudois.  A  small  committee,  consisting  of  parties 
really  interested  in  the  movement  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  these  letters,  would,  I  think,  accomplish  the 
work  better  than  a  more  numerous  one. 

What  is  really  wanted  for  Italy  is  sympathy — active. 
Christian  sympathy  with  those  who  are,  according  to 
the  light  that  God  has  given  them,  already  labouring 
and  suffering  in  that  country  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
His  Holy  Gospel ;  a  sympathy  that  must  be  sustained 
rather  by  personal  observation  than  by  printed  reports ; 
that  must  consequently  be,  to  a  great  extent,  individual^ 
the  result  of  private  inquiry,  and  the  occasion  of  soli- 
tary thought  and  social  prayer. 

The  collective  expression  of  such  a  feeling  will  neces- 
sarily take  the  form  of  pecuniary  contribution,  for 
without  such  aid  (judging  as  man  judges),  the  work  of 
God  must  be  hindered  or  delayed,  and  the  sufferings  of 
His  children  increased. 

But  great  wisdom  will  be  necessary  in  the  application 
of  any  funds  that  may  be  obtained.  Money  is  a  great 
corrupter  J  a  constant  tempter,  an  agent  that  needs  to  be 
most  cautiously  employed,  and  most  anxiously  watched; 
for  English  gold,  when  it  finds  its  way  on  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  even  for  religious  purposes,  has  a  sad 
tendency  to  engender  selfishness,  and  (I  cannot  find  any 
other  word  so  expressive)  jobbing.  This  is  the  price  we 
are  most  justly  compelled  to  pay  for  thinking  so  much 
about  our  money,  and  for  attempting  to  make  it  take  the 
place  of  personal  labour  and  devotedness. 
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Still,  money  is  a  talent,  although  a  very  inferior  one, 
and  the  possession  of  it  involves  responsibilities  which, 
although  by  no  means  discharged  by  hasty  and  indiscri- 
minate distribution,  can  never  be  fulfilled  while  it  lies 
uselessly  accumulating.  The  question,  therefore,  in  re- 
lation to  Italy  is.  How  much  of  it  can  safely  be  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  that  country,  and  in 
what  way? 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  I  hope  it 
will  be  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  assume  to  speak 
for  others,  and  that  any  opinions  I  may  express  must  be 
regarded  simply  as  those  of  an  individual  of  but  limited 
experience  in  the  Italian  field,  who  may  perhaps  greatly 
err  in  his  conclusions.  They  are,  however,  thoroughly 
honest,  and  they  have  certainly  not  been  hastily  formed. 

My  own  judgment,  then,  is,  that  at  present  a  very 
large  sum  is  not  required ;  that  it  is  far  more  important 
to  spend  a  little  well  than  to  scatter  much  ;  and  that  in 
the  distribution  of  any  fund,  great  or  small,  for  Italy, 
no  amount  of  pains  should  be  spared  to  ascertain  all  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  likely  to  be  applied. 

Two  objects  appear  to  me  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance. First,  the  sustentation,  by  occasional  grants 
of  money,  of  any  little  community  in  Italy — whatever 
may  be  its  form  of  government — in  which  the  Word  of 
God  is  taught,  and  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  pro- 
moted. It  is  of  no  use  to  set  ourselves  up  as  standards  of 
orthodoxy  in  any  particular.  If  we  have  not  sufficient 
"  enlargement  of  heart"  to  rejoice  in  any  and  every 
means  by  which  the  love  of  Christ  is  made  known  to 
sinners,  we  had  better  let  the  work  alone.  God  will 
provide  himself  with  a  worthier  agency.     At  the  same; 
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time  we  are  not  called  upon  either  to  adopt,  or  to  approve, 
all  that  the  Italians  may  do  ;  the  less  responsibihty  we 
take  as  to  modes  of  action,  the  better. 

It  seems  to  me  also  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
this  distribution  of  money  should  be  under  English  or 
Swiss  direction.  The  love  of  power  and  of  patronage  is 
as  strong  in  an  Italian  heart  as  in  any  other  ;  and  if  we 
foster  such  passions  by  furnishing  the  means  for  their 
indulgence,  great  evils  will  certainly  ensue.  Surely  of 
the  many  who  visit  Italy  every  year  for  pleasure,  some 
may  be  found  willing  to  take  both  trouble  and  respon- 
sibility in  this  cause. 

Secondly.  The  preparation  of  suitable  books  and 
tracts  for  sale  or  distribution,  is  an  object  of  great  and 
pressing  necessity.  Here  we  can  do  Httle  good  without 
confidence.  Translations  are  not  generally  suitable  for 
Italy.  Original  treatises,  skilfully  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Italian  mind,  must  be  offered,  or  our  books 
will  not  be  generally  read.  The  notion  that  much  good 
can  be  done  without  attacking  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church — a  view  favoured  by  many  excellent  people  in 
England — is  a  very  fallacious  one,  and  the  adage  by 
which  it  is  supported, — "  Spread  truth,  and  error  will 
die  of  itself,"  is  only  true  under  many  limitations. 
To  inculcate  holiness  without  attacking  sin,  is  not  very 
practicable  under  any  circumstances,  even  if  it  be  de- 
sirable, which  may  well  be  doubted. 

The  extent,  however,  to  which  the  teachings  of 
Romanism  should  be  directly  controverted,  and  the 
mode  in  which  this  work  may  best  be  done,  are  questions 
which  can  only  be  decided  by  sagacious  men  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  community  that  is  to 
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be  acted  upon.  Much  may  be  accomplished  at  one  time 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  at  another.  In  this 
department  we  cannot  probably  do  better  than  aid, 
without  attempting  to  control,  the  publication  of  such 
books  or  tracts  as  appear  to  be,  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Italians,  most  likely  to  be  usefully  popular. 


{From  the  ^^  Beacon,''  of  Aug.  18.) 
[A  Correspondent  ("  Veritas"),  for  whose  kind  communication  we 
cannot  now  find  room,  writes  to  correct  a  supposed  error  in  the  sixth 
Letter  on  Italy,  relative  to  "  Brethrenism,"  He  informs  us  that  there 
has  been  but  one  division  in  that  body,  and  that  this  schism  had  its 
origin,  not  in  errors  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  opinions  re- 
specting the  person  of  our  Lord.  We  believe  this  statement  to  be  quite 
correct.  "  Delta,"  however,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  does  not  speak 
of  the  immediate  occasion  of  any  particular  division,  but  of  that  dog- 
matic positiveness  which  renders  the  union  of  persons  holding  different 
opinions  impracticable.  This  state  of  mind  he  attributes  to  a  persuasion 
common,  as  he  imagines,  to  all  the  "  Brethren,"  that  they  are  infallibly 
taught  of  God  in  relation  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular  views. 
He  holds  that  this  notion  is  delusive,  and  unsupported  by  the  Word  of 
God,  maintaining  that  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (except  under 
miraculous  conditions)  is  not  on  the  intellect  of  man,  but  on  his  moral 
nature,  enlightening  only  so  far  as  it  purifies,  by  removing  pride,  pre- 
judice, and  other  sources  of  error.  These  views,  as  he  tells  us,  he  has 
fully  explained  elsewhere.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  "  Veritas,"  like 
other  correspondents,  is  anxious  to  see  the  Letters  on  Italy  reprinted 
for  distribution  among  the  friends  of  that  deeply  interesting  country, 
and  we  are  now  happy  to  state  that  they  will  shortly  appear  in  tho 
form  of  a  tract  or  pamphlet.] 
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APPENDIX. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  EOMANISM  AND  EEYOLUTIONS. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  spoken  only  of  that  neio  form  of 
Protestantism  which  has  recently  been  developed 
south  of  the  Alps.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  add 
a  few  words  on  Romanism  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  in  the  same  region. 

Protestants,  I  think,  in  general  greatly  underrate  the 
moralinfluence  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  in  countries 
that  are  exclusively  under  her  sway.  They  are  so 
accustomed,  and  justly,  to  look  upon  the  entire  system 
as  a  gigantic  fraud,  to  regard  its  hierarchy  simply  as  a 
great  persecutor  of  saints,  and  its  history  as  a  record  of 
crime  and  blood,  that  they  are  very  apt  to  forget  how 
great  a  body  of  Christian  truth  is  involved  in  its  services, 
— ^how  vast  an  amount  of  benevolent  self-denial  may  be 
found  within  its  pale, — how  distinguished  oftentimes  is 
the  devotion  of  its  priests, — and,  consequently,  how 
extensive  is  the  influence  they  are  continually  exercising 
over  the  masses  of  their  people,  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evil. 

Nevertheless,  one  has  only  to  pass  thoughtfully  through 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  to  perceive  that  every- 
where, and  in  the  worst  of  times,  a  mighty  social  power 
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is,  by  its  means,  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind;  a 
power,  often  grossly  abused,  yet  generally  conservative  in 
character,  and  frequently  gentle  and  loving,  though  not 
elevating ;  the  only  power  that  at  all  checks  the  wildness 
of  passion,  or  the  greed  of  gain ;  the  only  antagonist  to 
materialism ;  the  only  voice  that  speaks  of  other  states  of 
existence,  or  points  to  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  impossible  to  move  among  Catholic  families 
without  perceiving  that,  in  spite  of  the  confessional,  the 
domestic  happiness  of  the  household  commonly  gathers 
around  the  Church;  that  peaceful  homes,  quiet  joj'-s,  the 
honour  of  women,  and  the  chivalry  of  men,  are  all  more 
or  less  connected,  if  not  sustained,  by  the  superstitions 
which  embody^  as  well  as  distort,  Christianity.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with  very  few  exceptions^ 
almost  everything  that  is  Christ-like,  meek,  humble,  or 
spiritual  in  exclusively  Catholic  countries,  is  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  labours  of  priests  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Eomanism. 

Why  should  we  be  so  unwilling  to  admit  this?  It  is 
but  the  natural  and  necessary  working  of  the  Christian 
element  in  the  Church  of  Rome,— an  element  which  no 
amount  of  superstition  can  altogether  overlay,  no  frauds 
utterly  destroy,  no  priestcraft  thoroughly  uproot. 

Protestants  err  also,  I  think,  in  the  estimate  they 
commonly  take  of  the  morality  of  Eoman  Catholic 
countries,  as  compared  with  those  in  which  Protestantism 
is  predominant.  Papists  of  all  classes  undoubtedly 
have  faults  which,  without  dispute,  are  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  arise  almost  neces- 
sarily out  of  the  defective  character  of  their  training ; 
they   are   bigoted,    intolerant,   and,    as    a  rule,  sadly 
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untruthful;  they  are,  too  often,  mere  formalists  in 
religion,  and  they  frequently  varnish  plausible  and  hollow 
falsehoods  with  a  semblance  of  devotion.  But  their 
men  are  nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  business,  quite  as  trustworthy  as  those 
who  profess  the  reformed  faith ;  their  women,  in  all  pro- 
bability, quite  as  chaste;  their  children  more  obedient 
to  their  parents;  and  all  classes  much  less  given  to 
intemperance.  And  yet,  such  is  the  deadening  and 
degrading  influence  of  priestcraft,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
that  Protestant  communities  steadily  advance  in  material 
comfort  and  moral  vigour,  while  those  under  the  para- 
mount influence  of  priests  remain  stationary,  if  they  do 
not  actually  retrograde. 

The  reason  is — and  an  instinctive  consciousness  of  the 
fact  is  now  so  thoroughly/  pervading  all  ranks  of  society  on 
the  Continent,  that  it  has  already  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Papacy — Romanism  incapacitates  man  for  progress, by  its 
unwearied  endeavours  to  keep  him  in  perpetual  childhood. 

This  is  the  great  secret  of  its  rule;  it  subdues  by 
softening  the  character;  it  governs  by  emasculating;  it 
controls  by  enslaving ;  and  it  does  this,  by  seeking  to  bring 
the  unruly  will  of  man  into  subjection,  not  so  much  to 
God,  as  to  the  Church ;  stooping,  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  object,  to  the  most  contemptible  agencies,  and  work- 
ing at  once  through  superstition,  terror,  and  domestic 
espionage.  Hence,  it  positively  unfits  a  people  for  pro- 
gress, by  destroying  self-reliance,  by  stereotyping  old 
forms  of  thought,  by  inflaming  the  imagination  where  it 
ought  to  inform  and  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  by 
forming,  through  this  process,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics, 
rather  than  calm,  energetic,  truth-loving  men. 
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Eomanism  stands,  therefore,  and  must  for  ever  and 
necessarily  stand,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  age;  a 
spectacle  of  decrepitude,  helplessly  contending  with  rising 
youth,  and  doggedly  opposing,  from  sheer  obstinacy  and 
weakness,  everything,  good  or  bad  alike,  that  charac- 
terizes a  time  different  from  its  own ;  while,  by  separating 
zeal  from  charity,  and  faith  from  manly  energy,  by 
crushing  reason  and  exalting  authority,  it  is  perpetually 
undermining  all  masculine  forms  of  character,  and 
destroying  that  spirit  of  humble  yet  firm  self-reliance,  in 
the  strength  of  which  alone,  the  present  generation  can 
successfully  be  piloted  through  the  perilous  seas  on 
which  we  are  now  drifting  with  such  fearful  rapidity. 

The  all-important  question  is.  What  will  become 
of  Eoman  Catholic  countries  when  all  this  influence 
passes  away,  amid  the  terrors  of  the  coming  hurricane, — 
when  priests  and  propagandas,  temples  and  images, 
sacramental  rites,  and  secret  confessionals  fall  to  the 
ground,  "  even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs 
when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind," — when  that  fierce 
and  atheistic  democracy,  which  Eomanism  has  herself 
nourished  and  brought  up,  shall  make  her  desolate  and 
naked,  "  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with  fire"  ? 

That  such  a  period  is  not  far  off,  seems  to  be  now 
universally  admitted ;  but  how  and  when  it  will  come, 
none  may  venture  to  say.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  Italy,  and  probably 
in  the  other  Catholic  kingdoms  of  Europe,  a  life  or 
death  struggle  is  at  hand;  for  everywhere,  under  the 
guise  of  religion,  the  strange  spectacle  is  to  be  seen,  of 
the  past  contending  with  the  present,  the  old  with  the 
new,  despotism  with  liberty,  the  thing  that  has  been  with 
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the  thing  that  shall  be.  On  the  one  side  are  to  be  seen 
priests,  peasants,  women,  the  aged,  the  timid,  the  in- 
terested, and  the  devout;  on  the  other,  the  young,  the 
ardent,  the  intellectual,  the  self-confident,  and  the  scep- 
tical. The  result  cannot  be  doubtful ;  for  as  time  thins 
he  ranks  of  the  respective  parties,  the  one  finds  itself 
"  passed  by"  with  disdain,  while  the  other  numbers 
among  its  ever-growing  adherents  nearly  all  that  is 
either  promising  or  profligate  in  the  rising  race. 

If  the  question  still  returns.  How  and  when  will  this 
storm  of  terror  approach  us?  the  following]  con- 
siderations may  perhaps  aid  the  inquirer  in  coming  to 
something  like  an  approximate  conclusion. 

First.  "  All  great  revolutions  come  on  in  noiseless 
slippers."  Unexpectedly,  at  an  hour  when  men  think 
not,  they  burst  upon  the  world,  and  by  their  rapidity 
and  suddenness  paralyze  for  a  time  all  opposition. 
Secondly.  Revolutions  are  the  work  of  the  few^  rather 
than  of  the  many,  and  emphatically  the  work  of  young 
men.  No  one  generation  ever  attempts  by  itself  two 
great  movements  of  this  character.  Failure  or  success 
alike  necessitate  delay  before  further  progress  can  be 
made.  Thirdly.  Many  things  seem  to  indicate  that 
modern  revolutions,  like  commercial  panics,  are  periodi- 
cal. The  years  1793, 1815,  1830,  and  1848,  all  point 
to  this  conclusion ;  and  the  lapse  of  another  ten  years,  or 
even  less,  will  probably  add  other  and  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  working  of  this  great  social  law  in 
countries  where  evils  of  long  growth  have  to  be  removed 
by  popular  agitation  and  tumult.  If  these  observations 
be  worth  anything,  they  lead  at  least  to  the  supposition 
that  Europe  will  be  quiet  enough  for  a  time,  because  the 
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children  of  1848  are  not  yet  full  grown  men.  Whenever 
that  period  arrives,  it  will  be  high  time  for  the  despots 
of  Europe  to  put  their  houses  in  order. 

Few  persons  like  to  reflect  upon  the  character  that 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  youth  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  during  the  last  ten  years,  by  those  who 
have  been  their  most  successful  teachers.  Fewer  still 
choose  to  remember,  that  the  one  lesson  which  has  been 
inculcated  by  fathers  upon  children,  by  brother  on 
brother,  and  by  friend  on  friend,  has  been,  to  an  extent 
little  suspected,  expressed  in  this  fearful  formula — 
<«  We  failed  in  1848,  because  we  neglected  the 
sacred  duty  of  revenge." 

This  is  the  voice — almost  the  only  voice — that  for 
the  last  ten  years  has  fallen  in  secret  on  the  ears  of 
those  who,  in  1848,  were  little  children.  It  has  come  to 
them  from  the  swamps  of  Cayenne,  from  the  depths  of 
innumerable  dungeons,  from  exiles  wandering  in  foreign 
lands ;  it  has  cried  to  them  from  ground  wet  with  the 
blood  of  their  friends  and  relations;  it  has  mingled 
with  sobbings  round  desolate  hearths  ;  with  dancing 
and  revelry — with  song  and  satire;  and  still,  whether 
the  thoughtless  heed  it  or  not,  it  haunts  the  visions  of 
the  imaginative,  and  gives  tone  and  colouring  to  the 
meditations  of  the  serious  and  the  severe. 

There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
the  veil,  which  in  ordinary  times  hides  coming  events 
from  the  eye  of  man,  is  raised,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly  dropped  again;  raised,  in  order  to 
indicate  what  may  shortly  be  expected,  —  dropped, 
that  men  may  have  time  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
crisis. 
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Such  a  period  was  1848.  In  one  hour  Europe  was 
in  flames.  Priests,  white  with  terror,  blessed  with  their 
lips  that  which  they  cursed  in  their  hearts ;  and  nations, 
for  a  brief  moment,  thought  themselves  free.  And 
then,  amid  strife  and  bloodshed,  and  blundering  and 
incapacity,  the  curtain  fell,  and  all  that  had  disturbed 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  mankind  passed  away. 

The  vision  was  full  of  meaning;  but  it  has. been  very 
imperfectly  understood.  For  how  often  are  we  now 
vainly  told,  with  something  like  pride,  to  look  around 
and  see,  as  its  result,  order  re-established,  communism 
dying  out,  and  society  saved!  How  often  are  we  assured 
that  the  Church  is  now  regaining  her  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  mankind ;  that  henceforward  the  strong  hand 
and  the  bold  heart  will  rule ;  that  changes,  if  they  come 
at  all,  will  be  gradual  and  safe;  that  the  excitements  of 
commerce  will  supersede  the  excitements  of  politics; 
that  the  love  of  money,  whatever  evils  it  may  engender, 
will,  at  least,  stifle  that  love  of  licence  which,  in  the 
older  countries  of  Europe,  is  incompatible  with  its 
acquisition;  and  that  the  material  comforts,  that  wealth 
can  obtain,  will  solace  the  few  who  may  still  sigh  after 
a  dreamy  political  liberty  ! 

It  is  surprising  how  many  persons,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  reason  in  this  way,  and  apparently  not 
without  cause;  for  truly  enough  the  men  of  1848  have 
for  ever  passed  away.  Some  may  indeed  be  still  groan- 
ing in  dungeons,  some  sinking  under  disease,  and  some 
sighing  in  exile;  but,  for  all  practical  purposes,  that 
army  of  political  martyrs  is  no  more.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  whole  materiel  of  1848  is 
dispersed  or  destroyed;  and  so  far,  the  conclusion  at 
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which  multitudes  have  arrived,  that  the  crisis  of  the 
age  is  past,  finds  something  like  a  justification. 

But  a  few  things  are  forgotten.  Among  others,  the 
great  fact,  that  everything  which  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  outbreak  of  1848  remains  unchanged. 
Politically,  the  governors  and  the  governed  are  as  much 
out  of  harmony  as  ever  they  were;  ecclesiastically, 
more  than  ever. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  case  in  other 
continental  countries,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in  Italy,  the 
better  portion  of  society,  by  which  I  mean  the  thought- 
ful and  more  cultivated  class,  whatever  may  be  their 
precise  social  condition,  have  in  all  respects  outgroiim 
the  institutions  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  that  by 
education,  habits,  intercourse  with  other  nations,  both 
literary  and  commercial,  they  have  become  totally  unfit 
for  the  state  of  political  thraldom  in  which  they  are 
doomed  to  live.  Knowing  and  feeling  this,  they  daily 
long  for  an  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  burden  that  has 
become  intolerable  to  them. 

That  beside  and  below  this  class  there  are  many 
whose  principles  are  more  or  less  anarchical,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether,  either 
in  number  or  malignity,  they  exceed  persons  of  similar 
dispositions  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  notion  which  so  many  entertain,  that  Italy 
is  unfit  for  freedom,  finds  no  support  whatever  in  the 
actual  condition  of  its  people. 

And  this  is  true,  not  only  of  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan 
States,  but  still  more  emphatically  of  Tuscany  and 
Lombardy. 
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In  Tuscany,  great  as  has  been  the  reaction  since 
1848,  the  Government  is  yet  far  less  despotic  and  in- 
tolerant than  that  of  Rome  or  Naples;  for  here  the 
Leopoldine  laws  are  still  in  force, — public  opinion,  such 
as  it  is,  not  only  exists,  but  more  or  less  makes  itself 
felt, — advocates  for  prisoners,  tried  either  for  political 
or  religious  oiFences,  are  accustomed  to  state  their 
opinions  fearlessly, — and  ecclesiastics  are  subject  to  civil 
tribunals ;  and  here,  in  consequence  of  this  greater 
freedom,  the  people  are  active,  energetic,  and  enter- 
prising,— agriculture  is  more  advanced,  order  is  more 
secure, — the  social  and  moral  condition  of  tlie  population 
is  in  all  points  healthier  and  better, — and  the  task  of 
the  ruler  far  easier  than  it  is  either  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  or  the  Sicilies. 

In  Lombardy,  the  simple  fact  of  Austrian  sway  over- 
rides all  other  considerations,  and  converts  an  entire 
community  into  rebels.  In  Sardinia  alone  is  liberty 
enjoyed,  and  none  can  truthfully  say  that  there  it  has 
been  abused.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  faults 
or  weaknesses  of  the  Italians;  however  much  there 
may  be,  either  in  their  manners  or  habits,  that  English- 
men may  dislike  or  deplore ;  nothing  in  their  past  his- 
tory or  present  condition  justifies  the  conclusion,  so 
often  arrived  at  by  chance  visitors,  that  they  are  less 
competent  to  rule,  or  less  willing  to  submit,  than  other 
people.  That  men,  fretted  day  by  day  as  they  are,  by 
a  tyranny  as  grinding  as  it  is  petty,  should  feel  them- 
selves disgraced  by  their  condition ;  that  the  patience  of 
the  more  impulsive  should  sometimes  fail,  and  the  wis- 
dom even  of  the  wisest  not  always  suffice  to  preserve 
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tliem  from  indiscretion  or  violence,  may  excite  regret, 
but  can  be  no  cause  for  wonder. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  intelligent 
Italians  care  much  about  Eepublicanism  as  a  theory,  or 
that  they  regard  that  form  of  government  as  necessarily 
the  best.  They  are  no  strangers  to  the  doctrine  that 
true  freedom  exists  by  antagonism;  that  it  is  in  the 
balance  of  contending  forces,  in  the  toleration  of  differ- 
ences, and  in  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  parties,  that 
liberty  becomes  strong  and  healthy ;  *  but  hoWy  say 
they,  '  is  this  to  be  attained,  things  being  as  they  are? 
Sardinia  is  a  happy  accident.  A  liberal  monarch,  vrise 
counsellors,  and  a  people  long  accustomed  to  a  certain 
measure  of  freedom,  have  combined  to  secure  for  that 
country  an  amount  of  political  liberty,  and  of  social 
happiness,  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  may  well  make  her 
the  envy  of  neighbouring  states. 

*  But  what  security  is  there  that  the  existing  insti- 
tutions of  Sardinia  will  be  maintained?  The  death  of 
the  king,  or  a  change  of  ministers,  new  political  combi- 
nations, a  little  folly  on  the  part  of  the  people, — any  of 
these  things  may  enable  the  priestly  party  to  regain 
their  influence,  and  so  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  Withdraw  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy, 
and  all  would  be  safe  enough;  for  public  opinion,  the 
result  of  free  discussion,  and  religious  liberty,  now 
but  partially  enjoyed,  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  permanence  of  all  that  is  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  whatever  changes  might  take  place 
in  the  details  of  government.  But  so  long  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  exists,  working  continually 
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in  the  dark,  acting  inc<issantly  on  women,  on  the  sick, 
on  the  timid,  and,  to  some  extent,  both  on  the  very  aged 
and  the  very  young,  nothing  is  stable,  nothing  secure. 
An  enemy  like  this  in  the  citadel,  unsleeping,  always 
alert,  always  ready  for  movement  when  a  favourable 
opportunity  presents,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  free  institutions,  and  will  practically  be 
felt  to  be  so,  before  many  years  have  past.'  Right  or 
wrong,  such  are  the  opinions  of  the  more  intelligent 
Italians. 

This  great  fact, — the  utter  impossibility  of  uniting  Roman 
Catholicism  and  liberal  government, — is  the  one  master 
truth,  which  the  Liberals  of  the  Continent  have  learnt 
from  the  revolutions  of  1848;  and  it  is  a  lesson  they 
are  in  little  danger  of  forgetting.  It  consoles — nay,  it 
does  more — it  makes  them  thankful  for  past  failures ;  for 
by  these  they  have  been  rid  of  a  delusion  which  was 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  fatal  to  all  their  plans.  The 
discovery  has,  in  the  estimation  of  not  a  few  of  them, 
converted  apparent  calamities  into  what  Cromwell  would 
have  called  "  crowning  mercies." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  not  witnessed  it, 
to  conceive  of  the  intense  scorn,  and  fierce  hate,  with 
which  unbelieving/  Italians  now  regard  the  Church  of 
Eome.  The  strongest  expressions  of  contempt  and  exe- 
cration fail  to  express  the  feelings  with  which  they 
habitually  view  her  ministers ;  and  the  muttered  threats 
of  vengeance  which,  from  time  to  time,  slip  between 
their  teeth,  but  feebly  intimate  the  impatience  with 
which  they  long  for  the  day  of  retribution.  No  amount 
of  individual   benevolence,  or  self-denying  labour,  of 
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useful  toil,  or  charity  unfeigned,  on  the  part  of  priests, 
seems  for  a  moment  to  placate  resentments,  which  burn 
like  a  consuming  fire,  and  which  refuse  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  the  extermination  of  a  Church, 
now  regarded  as  the  one  great  and  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  political  progress  and  social  happiness. 

This  feeling  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Papal 
States,  to  Naples,  or  to  Lombardy,  where  Popery  is 
naturally  associated  with  political  oppression,  mis-go- 
vernment, or  foreign  occupation.  It  exists  as  intensely 
in  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  as  in  Rome  or  Venice.  The 
root  of  it  appears  to  be,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  pro- 
found conviction,  true  or  false,  that  liberty,  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  is  impossible  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  is  predominant. 

This  view  of  things,  fraught  with  peril,  and  predictive 
of  massacre,  unquestionably  dates  from  the  year  1848. 
Prior  to  that  time  no  such  feeling  existed — at  least,  to 
any  great  extent.  If  cherished  at  all,  it  was  in  secret, 
and  only  by  a  few.  The  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
even  in  the  towns,  were,  before  that  time,  largely 
attached  to  the  Church,  and  in  no  slight  degree  under 
the  influence  of  its  clergy.  But  it  is  not  so  now. 
Everywhere  the  alienation  is  complete;  and  the  conse- 
quences will,  before  long,  be  terrific. 

Last  year  the  Pope,  after  a  very  long  absence,  visited 
Florence.  His  reception  distinctly  marked  the  change 
that  had  taken  place.  As  he  passed  along  the  streets, 
scarcely  an  individual  knelt  ;  many  refused  even  to 
uncover  their  heads;  and  everywhere  gibes  and  sneers 
at   his   appearance  were   uttered,   some   brutal — some 
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compassionate — some  half  complimentary,  referring  to 
his  good-natured  countenance  or  rotundity  of  form. 
No  one  seemed  disposed  to  show  reverence,  either  for 
his  person  or  office.  The  old  man  was  not  blind  to  the 
omission,  quietly  observing  that  Florence  was  a  city  of 
art,  but  singularly  destitute  of  religion. 

Another  anecdote,  equally  current  when  we  were  in 
Rome,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  anticipated  conse- 
quences of  this  change.  *  We  are  glad  to  see  you  in 
Rome,  General,'  said  one  of  the  Cardinals  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  French  troops ;  '  for  if  you  were  to  go 
to-day,  we  must  be  off  to-morrow.'  '  Pardon  me,' 
said  the  polite  Frenchman,  '  but  if  your  Eminence  will 
allow  me  to  offer  a  word  of  advice,  it  will  be  to  take 
care  to  go  the  day  before  us.''  A  significant  look  and 
shrug  ended  the  interview. 

But  hoiVj  it  may  well  be  said,  can  any  future  be 
pregnant  with  good,  which  avowedly  regards  an  exten- 
sive massacre  as  the  first  and  necessary  step  towards  its 
realization  ? 

The  question  is  a  very  fair  one,  and  not  easily 
answered.  One  may  well  ask,  What  basis  does  this 
awful  doctrine  of  retributive  vengeance  rest  upon  ?  Is 
it,  on  the  part  of  its  advocates,  a  cold  conclusion  of  the 
reason,  or  may  it  be  regarded  as  the  mere  outcry  of  pas- 
sionate hate  ?  Is  it  true  that,  humanly  speaking,  the 
issues  of  1848  would  have  been  different,  had  the  revolters 
of  that  day  washed  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
enemies  ?  Is  it  a  fact,  or  merely  a  diseased  fancy,  that 
through  sin  and  slaughter  alone  can  Europe  be  eman- 
cipated, or  old  tyrannies  pass  away  ?     A  fearful  inquiry, 
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and  one  to  which  I  dare  not  undertake  to  furnish  a 
reply. 

It  is  hard  to  see  Ifow  Hberty  can  ever  be  made  to 
harmonize  either  with  priestcraft  or  bureaucracy ;  with 
the  operations  of  the  wonder-working  organizations  of 
the  Papacy  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  all-controHing  influ- 
ence of  great  centralized  military  administrations  on  the 
other ;  for  with  these  the  fortunes  of  despotism  seem  to 
be  irrevocably  bound  up.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  monarchs,  who  have  long  ruled  over  enslaved 
peoples,  can,  however  well-intentioned,  initiate  reforms 
which,  when  carried  out,  would  be  safe  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  to  their  subjects. 
But  it  may  not  be  impossible.  At  present,  judging  as 
man  judges,  there  seems  to  be  no  choice  between  things 
continuing  as  they  are,  and  the  overthrow  by  force,  not 
only  of  existing  forms  of  government,  but  of  the  pillars 
on  which  they  all  rest — the  Church  and  the  Bureau. 

Yet  with  these  great  institutions  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  are  intertwined.  Apart  from  them,  multi- 
tudes have  neither  power  nor  influence — frequently  not 
even  the  means  of  subsistence.  To  overthrow  them, 
rudely  and  at  once,  would  be  simply  to  consign  large 
numbers  to  beggary  and  exile,  to  perpetual  ruin  and 
hopeless  want.  How  fearful,  then,  must  be  the  struggle, 
the  issues  of  which  are  seen  to  be  so  tremendous  ! 

The  Italian  Liberal  sees  and  feels  all  this ;  yet  he  adds, 
and  sometimes  with  a  sigh — it  is  inevitable : — for  who  will 
again  venture  life  and  liberty  in  support  of  moderate 
measures,  or  in  trying  experiments  in  the  presence  of 
enemies,  before  whom  the  first   trip  is  fatal,   and   by 
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whom  the  first  mistake  is  sure  to  be  made  a  pretext  for 
reaction,  and  a  reason  for  consigning  to  dungeons  or  to 
death  all  who  have,  from  whatever  motive,  promoted 
them  ? 

One  remedy,  indeed,  there  is  for  this  great  national 
perplexity,  and  but  one — the  spread  among  the  Italian 
people  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel,  just  as  it  is,  pure,  loving, 
conservative,  and  yet  free — the  only  thing  that  has 
power  to  control  the  violence  of  passion,  to  give  repose 
to  the  restlessness  of  the  intellect,  or  to  satisfy  the  hun- 
ger of  the  heart. 

But  to  permit  this  implies,  on  the  part  of  rulers, 
faith  in  God — a  faith  unhappily  supposed  to  be  incom- 
patible with  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  Clergy.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  allowed. 

Priests  of  the  suffering  Saviour,  if  such  you  be,  what 
strange  delusions  beset  you  !  The  men  you  hate,  are 
those  who  most  distinctly  bear  your  Master's  image. 
They  whom  you  imprison,  are  those  alone  who  will 
compassionate  you  in  the  day  of  trial.  That  poor  Pro- 
testant, whom  you  w^ould  crush,  is  the  solitary  man  who, 
in  that  awful  hour,  will  be  found  risking  his  own  life 
to  save  yours.  His  one  book,  which  you  yourselves 
acknowledge  to  be  Divine — the  volume  in  which  he  has 
learnt  to  forgive  his  enemies,  to  pray  for  his  persecutors, 
to  cultivate  love  and  meekness,  and  in  all  things  to 
imitate  the  Christ  you  profess  to  serve, — is  the  very 
book  you  burn  and  trample  upon,  and  punish  him  for 
reading.  0,  strange  infatuation  !  unparalleled  blind- 
ness !  folly  without  example  in  the  history  of  a  mad 
and  foolish  world  ! 
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Alas!  it  is  vain  to  expostulate.  ^'  Whom  the  gods 
determine  to  destroy,  they  first  infatuate."  The  time  for 
your  repentance  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  past  for  ever. 
The  sentence  .is  gone  forth.  The  handwriting  from 
above  already  plays  in  letters  of  flame  on  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican.  Fill  up  your  cup  of  iniquity.  Persecute 
still  more.  Your  victims  will  continue  to  pray  with 
Stephen  and  with  Stephen's  Lord,  "  Lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge:"  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 


London:  J.  &  W.  Rider,  Piiuters,  14,  Bartholomew  Close. 
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PREFACE. 


The  essay  which  is  here  presented  to  the  theo- 
logical public,  has  grown  out  of  an  introductory  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  opening  of  my  lectures  on 
church  history,  last  fall,  in  the  seminary  with  which  it 
is  my  privilege  to  be  connected  as  an  instructor. 
From  various  quarters,  a  wish  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed,  to  have  the  discourse  more  extensively 
made  known  in  a  printed  form.  In  complying  with 
this  request,  it  has  seemed  to  me  proper  and  necessary 
to  enlarge  it,  and  to  throw  it  also  in  some  measure 
into  a  new  shape;  so  that  the  address  has  become  a 
tract. 

An  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of  church  his- 
tory is  undoubtedly  needed  among  us  at  this  time; 
and  might  be  expected,  if  at  all  successful,  to  be  at- 
tended with  no  small  practical  benefit.  There  is 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  very  few  of  our  theolo- 
gians in  this  country  have  any  thing  like  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  church,  through 
all  its  periods.  It  is  too  common,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  that  part  of  it  which  each  one  may  find  to  be 
of  immediate  practical  concern  in  his  own  case.  The 
late  convert  to  Popery,  Mr.  Newman,  who  must  be 
allowed  at  least  to  possess  some  amount  of  learn- 
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ing,  openly  acknowledges  the  great  ignorance  that 
prevails  in  England  in  relation  to  the  church  history 
in  particular  of  the  middle  ages;  "Our  popular  re- 
ligion," he  tells  us,*  "scarcely  recognises  the  fact  of 
the  twelve  long  ages  which  lie  between  the  councils 
of  Nicaea  and  Trent,  except  as  affording  one  or  two 
passages  to  illustrate  its  wild  interpretations  of  cer- 
tain prophecies  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  It  is  me- 
lancholy to  say  it,  but  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only 
English  writer,  who  has  any  claim  to  be  considered 
an  ecclesiastical  historian  is  the  infidel  Gibbon." 
The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  course  with  equal  or 
with  still  greater  right,  of  our  America.  As  a  gene- 
ral thing,  we  are  too  much  taken  up  with  the  pre- 
sent, to  trouble  ourselves  much  about  the  past.  Our 
religious  relations  and  views  are  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism,  which  is  unhistorical  in  its  very 
constitution,  and  with  which,  in  fact,  a  low  esteem  for 
history  and  tradition  has  itself  stiffened  long  since 
into  as  tyrannical  a  tradition  as  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  quarter. 

The  dry,  lifeless  style  too,  in  which  the  study  of 
Church  History  is  conducted  in  our  theological  semi- 
naries, must  necessarily  tend  to  destroy  all  satisfac- 
tion or  interest  in  its  pursuit.  Mosheim  still  holds 
his  place  as  the  infallible  authority;  though  German 
diligence  and  learning  have  long  since  left  him  far 
in  the  rear.  History  is  still  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  mere  conglomeration  of  notices,  more  or  less  in- 
teresting, thrown  together  in  a  perfectly  outward 
way.     The  body,  the  outward  appearance  simply, 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Chri8tian  Poctrine,  by  John 
Henry  Newman,  New  York,  Appleton,  Introd.,  p.  14. 
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is  considered  to  be  enough.  That  which  constitutes 
the  main  thing  in  history,  the  ideas  which  rule  it  and 
reveal  themselves  in  the  process,  imparting  to  it 
its  only  true  significance  and  importance,  are  too 
generally  disregarded  altogether.  The  conception 
of  an  organic  development  ia  wanting  almost  en- 
tirely ;  and  yet  without  this  it  is  not  possible  ever 
to  come  to  any  right  understanding,  especially  of 
the  history  of  the  church. 

This  defect  in  our  theology  carries  with  it  the 
most  unhappy  consequences  for  our  church  life,  and 
works  powerfully  in  favour  of  that  ever  extending 
curse  of  sectarianism  under  which  it  has  come  so 
deplorably  to  labour.  How  shall  we  labour  with 
any  effect  to  build  up  the  Church,  if  we  have  no 
thorough  knowledge  of  her  history,  or  fail  to  ap- 
prehend it  from  the  proper  point  of  observation? 
History  is,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  next  to 
God's  word,  the  richest  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the 
surest  guide  to  all  successful  practical  activity.  To 
reject  her  voice  is  to  rob  ourselves  of  our  own  right 
to  exist,  or,  at  least,  to  condemn  our  own  life ;  since 
we  owe  to  her,  in  fact,  whether  we  choose  to  do  so 
or  not,  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  can  become. 

Beyond  all  question  the  German  theology  stands 
here  vastly  in  advance  of  the  American ;  and  it  has 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  some  account  accordingly,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  inquiring  and  studious,  as 
I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  first  part  of  my  essay, 
to  the  mighty  achievements  in  Church  History  which 
have  taken  place  latterly  in  this  quarter,  the  more 
especially  as  they  are  as  yet  so  little  known,  and 
the  whole  subject  is  so  much  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
1* 
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prejudice  and  misrepresentation.  Even  NeWman 
shows  a  wretched  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
better  productions  of  modern  German  historical  in* 
quiry,  when  he  allows  himself  as  he  does  to  involve 
the  whole  in  a  summary  charge  of  unbelief.* 

If  I  might  only  succeed  in  placing  the  historical 
theology  of  my  native  land  in  a  more  favourable 
light,  and  in  recommending  it  to  more  earnest  study, 
I  should  feel  that  an  important  purpose  had  been 
served  by  the  present  publication. 

I  must  add  here  one  other  remark.  The  essay  is 
designed  only  for  readers  who  have  some  theological 
culture  and  an  inquiring  spirit.  This  is  implied  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case;  and  I  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  the  remark,  were  it  not  for  the 
experience  I  have  had  in  the  case  of  my  small  work 
on  the  Principle  of  Protestantism,  We  live  indeed 
in  a  glorious  land  of  liberty  and  equality.  But  still 
this  can  by  no  means  justify  the  presumption,  with 
which  it  is  often  pretended  in  this  country,  in  off- 
hand newspaper  articles,  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
scientific  works,  which  the  self-constituted  critics 
show  themselves,  by  their  own  enormous  superfici- 
ality and  poverty  of  mind,  utterly  disqualified  for 
understanding.   There  are  subjects  in  theology,  which 

*  He  goes  on,  namely,  in  the  passage  of  which  a  part  has  already  been 
quoted,  to  say :  "  German  Protestantism  on  the  other  hand  has  been  of  a 
bolder  character ;  it  has  calmly  faced  and  carefully  surveyed  the  Chris- 
tianity of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  it  frankly  avows  that  it  is  a  mere 
religion  of  man,  and  the  accident  of  a  period.  It  considers  it  a  syncre- 
tism of  various  opinions  springing  up  in  time  and  place,  and  forming 
such  combinations  one  with  another  as  their  respective  characters  ad- 
mitted ;  it  considers  it  as  the  religion  of  the  childhood  of  the  hiuuan 
mind,  and  curious  to  the  philosopher  as  a  phenomenon." 
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the  unscientific  divine  even,  has  no  right  to  meddle 
with  in  this  way.     Let  all  things  be  tried  indeed,  in 
order  that  we  may  hold  fast  that  which  is  good;  but 
let  it  not  be,in  such  a  case,  at  the  bar  of  the  common 
understanding,  where  empty   self-conceit  may  feel 
itself  authorized  to  pass  off  its  smattering  of  know- 
ledge for  true  learning,  and  affect  to  proscribe  as  here- 
tical all  that  may  not  happen  to  fit  the  measure  of  its 
own  contractedness,  with  an  intolerance  equal  to  any 
ever  exhibited  by  popery  in  its  darkest  period.     I 
ask  for  readers,  at  home  in  some  measure  in  the  sub- 
ject, loving  the  truth  and  free  from  prejudice,  who 
may  be  willing,  to  take  the  trouble  of  studying  a 
book  through,  before  they  seat  themselves  on  the 
critic's  chair.     This  methinks  is  a  demand  which 
does  no  wrong  to  our  republican  constitution.     The 
theme  on  which  I  have  chosen  to  write  is  very  diffi- 
cult; and,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  treat 
it  in  a  clear  as  well  as  thorough  way,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  1  shall  again  be  subjected  to  frequent 
misunderstanding.      Even    the  great   Melancthon 
found  occasion,  from  his  own  painful  experience  for 
the  remark:  Nihil  tarn  simpliciter,  tarn  plane  dictum 
est,  unde  acuti  homines  non  possint,  velut  ex  eadem 
cera,  mille  formas  ducere.     Still,  however,  truth  can- 
not fail  in  the  end,  to  work  itself  into  view  from  the 
midst  of  all  perversions,  whether  well  intentioned 
or  malicious;  and  a  storm  of  opposition  even  has 
this  good  effect  among  others,  that  the  chaff  at  times, 
from  which  the  present  tract  is  by  no  means  sup- 
posed to  be  free,  is  blown  away  by  its  means. 

May  the  small  publication  contribute  something  at 
least,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  towards  the 
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solution  of  one  of  the  most  Weighty  theological  ques- 
tions; and  serve  especially  to  encourage  and  assist 
my  pupils,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  with  heart-felt 
love,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  already  com- 
menced in  the  department  of  Church  History ! 

The  Author. 
Mercersburg,  April,  1846« 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  great  central  theme  of  the  Present,  around 
which  all  religious  and  theological  movements  re- 
volve, is  the  Church  Question.  This  is  admitted  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  learned  men  of  the  age,  in  the 
old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new.  No  one  can  deny 
ti  without  showing,  either  that  he  is  destitute  of  the 
gift  of  historical  observation,  or  that  he  trembles  for 
the  existence  of  his  own  unchurchly  position,  and 
would  fain  quiet  his  well  grounded  fear  by  a  self- 
illusion. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  Church  is  thus 
brought  into  prominent  and  principal  view,  her  His^ 
tory  must  also  become  for  theologians  an  object  of 
attention  and  inquiry.  Church  and  History  altogether, 
since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  are  so  closely 
united,  that  respect  and  love  towards  the  first,  may 
be  said  to  be  essentially  the  same  with  a  proper 
sense  of  what  is  comprised  in  the  other.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  is  itself  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  by  which  the  ancient  order  of  life  both 
Jewish  and  Heathen  has  been  overturned,  and  the 
way  opened  for  a  new  course  of  existence  altogether. 
It  has  formed,  for  eighteen  hundred  years  past,  the 
main  stream  of  the  world's  history.  Almost  nothing 
has  since  occurred  that  can  be  counted  great  and 
important,  which  is  not  found  to  stand  in  nearer  or 
more  remote,  friendly  or  hostile,  connexion  with  the 
Church,  and  to  acquire  its  true  historical  significance 
precisely  from  this  relation.  History,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  bearer  of  the  Church;  by  whose  means 
this  last  is  made  to  possess  a  real  existence,  whereas, 
under  any  other  form  it  could  be  nothing  better  than 
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a  baseless,  fantastic  abstraction,  which  for  us  who  are 
ourselves  the  product  of  history,  and  draw  from  it  all 
the  vigour  of  our  lives,  would  have  no  meaning  or 
value  whatever. 

Whether  we  look  then  to  the  present  or  the  past,  we 
shall  find  always  that  true  churchmen  are  ever  cha- 
racterized by  their  respect  for  history  and  a  due  regard 
to  its  authority;  while  the  unchurchly  sectarian  and 
rationalist,   in   their    contracted    subjectivity,   look 
down  with  contempt  on  all  that  has  been  wrought 
out  by  an  earlier  time,  and  make  no  conscience  of 
profanely  dashing  it  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  it  is  found 
unsuitable  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  small  trade. 
The  whole  destructional  process  to  which  the  Church 
has  been  subjected  by  Rationalism  and  Sectarian- 
ism, particularly  since  the   beginning  of  the  last 
century,  the  classical  period  of  political  and  religious 
revolutions,  is  found  joined  with  the  overthrow  of 
all  previous  History  at  the  same  time.     So,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  glorious  work  of  building  up  the 
Church,  to  which  the  noblest  and  best  powers  of  our 
own  age  are  coming,  to  be  more  and  more  devoted, 
stands  strikingly  associated  with  a  disposition  fondly 
to  look  after  and  collect  the  treasures  of  past  centu- 
ries.    Interest  in  the  Church  and  a  true  reverential 
regard  for  History,  every  where  and  at  all  times  go 
hand  and  hand  together. 

Hence  it  appears  how  important  it  is,  in  our  time 
especially,  to  come  to  a  right  conception  of  Church 
History.  It  is  proposed  to  contribute  something  if 
possible  towards  this  object  in  the  present  essay, 
with  a  view  of  recommending  the  study  in  a. 
thorough  way.  We  will,  in  the  first  place,  cast  a 
glance  over  the  latest  achievements  of  German  theo- 
logy in  this  sphere.  This  will  serve  to  confirm  what 
has  been  already  said  of  the  close  connexion  of  the 
church  tendency  with  historical  studies,  and  may 
perhaps  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  to  the  wealth 
and  value  of  the  literature  of  Germany.     In  the  next 
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place,  we  will  endeavour  to  develope  more  particu- 
larly the  modern  conception  of  Church  History,  as 
it  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  literature  to  be  noticed  in 
the  first  section.  This  is  the  most  important  part 
of  our  task,  to  which  consequently  the  most  room 
must  be  allowed.  Finally,  we  propose  to  bring  into 
view  the  practical  bearings  of  the  whole  subject  on 
church  life  and  church  action. 


SECTION  I. 

SURVEY  OP  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  RECENT  PERFOR- 
MANCES OP  GERMAN  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT   OF  CHURCH    HISTORY. 

In  all  the  deeper  movements  of  the  world  of  mind, 
Germany  for  three  hundred  years  past  has  taken  and 
led  the  way  for  other  nations.  She  is  the  land  that 
gave  birth  to  those  world-embracing  ideas,  which 
introduced  the  Protestant  period  of  the  Church,  and 
have  wrought  such  mighty  changes  in  State,  Science 
and  Art,  and  the  entire  social  life  of  the  modern 
world.  In  the  Reformation,  she  set  in  motion  the 
whole  course  of  Protestant  history,  as  it  has  deve- 
loped itself  from  that  time  to  the  present.  But  as 
Rome  was  twice  the  centre  of  the  world's  life,  while 
the  sword  of  the  Capitol,  transplanted  with  broken 
point  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  ruled  western 
Christendom  for  a  full  thousand  years;  so  Germany 
would  appear  to  be  called  also  to  act  the  second 
time  a  world-historical  part,  in  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation,  resuscitated  under  a  new 
form,  is  just  at  this  time  actively  engaged  on  all 
sides  with  the  work  of  a  vast  revolution  in  theology 
and  the  church ;  a  revolution,  whose  power  may  be 
expected  in  the  end,  to  rule  the  life  of  the  world,  as 
before,  for  whole  centuries  to  come. 

No  reference  is  had  here  to  the  so  called  "  German 
Catholic  movement,"  which  the  Protestant  religious 
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press  of  this  country,  with  a  most  marvellous  want 
o£  critical  discernment,  has  already  trumpeted  as  a 
second  Reformation.  We  will  not  deny  that  this 
movement  is  one  of  more  than  common  interest,  and 
that  it  may  serve  to  open  the  way,  in  the  character 
of  a  mere  negative  condition,  to  important  results. 
But  in  itself  considered,  it  is  by  no  means  projnising. 
Thus  far,  in  the  form  it  carries  at  least  as  connected 
with  the  person  of  Ronge,  it  has  shown  itself  to  be 
idea-less,  destructive  and  rationalistic;  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  catholic  counterpart  to  the  noise  of  the 
Protestant  "  Friends  of  Light,'^  as  they  call  them- 
selves, the  last  straggling  remnant  of  the  old  Ration- 
alism, instead  of  being  associated  in  any  way  with 
the  faith  and  power  of  the  Reformation.  Germany 
has  minds  of  immeasurably  greater  depth  than  any 
that  are  connected  with  this  new  Catholic  movement, 
although  they  make  immeasurably  less  noise  on  the 
market  place  of  public  life.  We  have  here  in  our 
eye  rather  the  exploits,  as  they  may  be  styled,  of 
the  later  Protestant  Theology  of  Germany.  These 
must  make  their  way  in  time  over  the  whole  culti- 
vated world,  and  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
form  and  shape  that  shall  be  given  hereafter  to 
church  relations. 

Those  who  measure  the  importance  of  all  things 
by  their  immediately  apparent  outward  consequences, 
and  in  whose  view  nothing  is  counted  eventful  but 
what  fills  the  general  popular  consciousness  with  its 
sound,  will  be  ready,  no  doubt,  to  smile  at  this  de- 
claration. Such,  however,  would  do  well  to  consider 
how  they  are  to  get  along  with  Christianity  itself, 
which  was  present  in  history  as  the  great  regene- 
rating principle  of  dying  humanity,  working  silently 
but  powerfully  like  leaven,  long  before  the  central 
power  of  the  world  as  it  then  stood,  so  much  as 
thought  of  bestowing  upon  it  the  least  notice.  It 
has  always  been  peculiar  to  truly  world-historical 
principles,  that  they  have  in  the  first  place  dwelt  re- 
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tired  in  the  secret  chamber  of  earnest  and  profound 
thought,  working  from  within,  from  the  hidden 
birth-place  of  spiritual  life,  and  only  after  reaching  a 
certain  measure  of  ripeness  in  this  way,  have  begun 
to  exert  a  new  organizing  power  on  the  theatre  of 
the  public  world.  So  it  must  ever  hold.  Not  out- 
ward p9wer,  not  superficial  talk,  not  the  off-hand 
oracles  of  the  common  popular  press,  but  idea^  only, 
(that  is  actual  single  emanations  from  the  primal 
Truth,  which  is  God  himself,)  rule  in  the  last  in- 
stance the  History  of  the  World.  Shame  on  the 
man  who  dare  deny  it,  and  still  hold  himself  for 
a  Christian,  that  is  a  believer  in  an  all-comprehending 
providence.  True,  ideas  may  be  obstructed  and 
restrained  in  every  sort  of  way,  by  rude  force.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  truth  at  the  last  will 
rise  again,  purified  and  victorious  through  mart3^r- 
dom  itself,  no  more  to  die,  but  to  see  even  her  bitter 
foes  prostrate  at  her  feet. 

From  this  point  of  view,  our  high  expectations 
of  the  weighty  results  of  German  Evangelical 
Theology  and  German  Philosophy,  ought  not  to 
be  considered  fanciful.  No  one  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  extended  exegetical,  critical 
and  historical  inquiries,  as  well  as  with  the  philo- 
sophical and  dogmatic  struggles  of  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  (reaching  as  they  do,  to  the  inmost 
ground  of  all  things,)  can  possibly  yield  to  the  dis- 
couraging thought,  that  such  an  extraordinary  mass 
of  acuteness,  intellect  and  learning  should  have  been 
all  to  no  purpose;  that  the  sore  spiritual  toil  of  the 
most  gifted  and  most  excellent  men  of  the  age  should 
have  been  absolutely  thrown  away.  It  is  true  that 
the  German  theology,  in  the  last  century,  became 
more  estranged  from  its  proper  life-element  of  re- 
ligion and  the  Church,  than  was  the  case  in  other 
lands.  Whilst  the  Deism  of  England  and  the  Na- 
turalism of  France  failed  to  rise  in  general  above  the 
lowest  and  most  shallow  popular  free-thinking,  the 
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unbelief  of  Germany  formed  itself  into  a  scientific 
system,  fortified  with  a  fearful  bulwark  of  learning 
and  philosophy,  which  became  thus  immensely  more 
difficult  to  overcome  than  in  the  other  case.  The 
German  takes  so  deep  an  interest  in  science  and  re- 
ligion as  such,  and  ispossessed  at  the  same  time  of  such 
inexhaustible  energy  and  perseverance  of  mind,  that 
this  character  proclaims  itself  even  under  a  false, 
perverse  tendency,  and  he  cannot  rest  till  he  has 
pushed  a  principle  out  to  its  most  extreme  con- 
sequences. But  for  this  very  reason  again  he  alone 
could  produce  a  scientific  remedy  for  the  disease 
in  question.  A  large  shadow  indicates  always  the 
presence  of  a  large  body.  The  process  could  not 
stop  of  course  content  with  rationalism.  For  the 
Church  of  God  must  bid  defiance  even  to  the  gates 
of  hell.  There  arose  accordingly  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  more  particu- 
larly since  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  cele- 
brated in  the  year  1817,  in  connexion  with  the 
false  theology  of  Rationalism,  in  its  different  forms, 
still  retaining  some  portion  of  its  old  life,  a  power- 
ful reaction,  which  with  the  keen  weapons  of  the 
latest  scientific  cultivation, and  the  force  of  a  newly  re- 
suscitated religious  feeling,  carried  breach  after  breach 
into  the  system  of  unbelief,  and  began  once  more  to 
build  up  again  the  ancient  faith  with  the  most  dili- 
gent zeal.  This,  however,  is  not  a  direct  uncon- 
ditioned return  to  the  earlier  stand-point  of  church 
theology,  over  against  which  rationalism  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  certain  kind  of  right;  but  a  living 
reproduction  rather,  and  for  this  very  reason  at 
the  same  time  an  advance.  The  pure  negation 
of  a  particular  tendency,  is  never  a  true  victory 
over  it.  Only  such  an  opposition  can  be  so 
considered,  which  recognises  also  and  saves  the 
element  of  truth  in  which  the  tendency  has  its 
life.  Thus  Christ  abolished  the  law,  not  by  destroy- 
ing but  fulfilling  it.     So  in  the  case  before  us,  Ra- 
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tionalism  was  not  to  be  simply  ignored,  but  in  the 
hand  of  that  Providence  which  allows  nothing  to 
take  place  in  vain,  must  serve  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  a  new  form  the  old,  which  in  its  contracted 
sphere,  (that  of  the  mere  understanding,)  it  had  pro- 
fanely demolished;  by  which  means  this  might  come 
to  a  more  free  activity  and  fisll  development,  and 
satisfy  also  what  may  be  called  the  want  that  lies  at 
the  ground  of  all  rationalism;  tli is,  namely,  that  reli- 
gious truth  shall  not  be  confronted  with  the  subjec- 
tive spirit  in  the  form  of  mere  outward  aiathority, 
but  become  fully  reconciled  t©  it  in  an  inward  way 
an  the  form  of  conviction  and  certainty. 

Since  the  different  branches  of  theology  form  nn 
organic  whole,  througk  which  streams  always  one  and 
the  same  blood,  this  new  spirit  must  of  course  make 
itself  felt  on  all  these  branches.     The  Exegesis  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  its  various  forms 
of  preparatory  discipline.  Introduction,  Archseology, 
Hermeneuties  and  Criticism,  has  gone  forward  with 
huge  strides,  and  seeks  now  in  cGnnexion  with  reli- 
gious  church  interests  to  satisfy  at  the  same  time 
the  requisitions  of  grammatical  and  historical  know- 
ledge, so  one-sidedly  regarded  by  Rationalism,  and 
thus  to  place  the  practical  object  -also  on  a  more 
solid  scientific  basis.     Systematic  and  Philosophical 
Theology,  including  Apologetik,  Symbolik,  Dogma- 
tikand  Ethics,  has  been  raised  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  of  Sehleiermaeher  and  that  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel,int0  ahig:her-stadiiim  of  develop- 
ment, in  which  the  speculative  spirit  struggles  to 
grasp  the  contents  of  faith  at  every  point  as  identi- 
cal at  the  same  time  with  the  absolute  reason.     Of 
the  pwaetieal  disciplines,  Homiletics,  Liturgik  and 
Church  Polity,  have  been  most  particularly  influ- 
enced by  this  new  spirit. 

The  greatest  activity,  however, has  been  expended 
on  Historical  Theology,  with  which  alone  we  are 
here  iramediatelj  eoneerned.     The  ground  of  this 
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has  been  already  mentioned.  Theology  proceeds 
ever  hand  in  hand  with  church  life.  In  the  classic 
period  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  great  object  was  to 
fix  in  the  way  of  creed  the  ground  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  Judaizing  and  pa- 
ganizing errors  which  might  be  said  to  reflect  the 
outward  persecutions  of  the  church  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  Hence  this  period  was  mainly  dogmatic,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Greek  Church  was  to  be  known  as 
orthodox.  In  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  the  return 
of  the  religious  spirit  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  in  the 
way  of  protest  against  the  authority  of  tradition 
which  had  come  to  be  a  fetter  upon  all  free  thought, 
imposed  on  theologians  the  duty  above  all  of  cultiva- 
ting biblical  exegesis;  which  accordingly  was  prose- 
cuted with  wonderful  interest  and  success,  while 
historical  and  church  theology  fell  into  the  shade. 
The  theology  of  the  Reformation  was  more  exegeti- 
cal  than  speculative.  In  our  days,  it  is  the  growing 
significance  of  the  Church,  the  interest  which  is  com- 
ing to  be  taken  more  and  more  in  the  Body  of 
Christ  as  a  visible  organization,  which  has  called 
forth  such  a  vast  activity  in  Church  History  and  its 
several  connexions.  True,  there  have  been  several 
separate  causes  which  have  been  felt  in  the  case; 
such  as  the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  the  "Union,'* 
the  call  for  improvement  in  the  psalmody  and  church 
service  generally,  Mohler's  assault  on  Protestant- 
ism, the  affair  of  Cologne,  the  Anglo-Germanic  epis- 
copate of  Jerusalem,  &c.;  but  these  all  refer  back 
continually  to  the  deep  and  ultimate  grpund  now 
mentioned,  and  are  joined  with  it  in  the  closest  con- 
nexion. The  church-historical  literature  of  Germa- 
ny has  produced,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  ten 
times  as  many  volumes  as  the  dogmatic.  Winer, 
in  the  first  supplement  to  his  Manual  of  Theological 
Literature,  which  covers  a  period  of  only  two  years 
(1839 — 1S41,)  notices  more  than  five  hundred  histori- 
cal works.     If  we  substract  from  this  statement  one- 
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half,  as  "being  either  insignificant  or  destitute  dT 
a  genuine  historical  character,  there  will  still  re* 
main  a  very  large  niismber.  Almost  every  theolo- 
gian of  any  name  has  devoted  a  portion  at  least  of 
his  strength  to  some  department  oi  Chiarch  History. 
Besides  this,  however,  it  is  fotand  to  receive  the 
homage  of  all  other  departments.  Exegesis,  Intro- 
duction, Ethics,  Practical  Theology,  &c.,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least;  that  for  any  work  to  be  complete,  it 
is  felt  necessary  that  it  should,  in  the  way  of  intro- 
duction, present  a  history  of  the  subject  with  which  it 
is  employed,  and  have  due  regard  moreover  through- 
out to  views  different  from  its  own.  Let  any 
one  look  into  any  of  the  later  commentaries,  by  JSleek, 
Harkss,  Lucke,  Tholuck,  Sleiger,  Hengstenberg, 
Fritzsche,  Ruckert,  or  among  dogmatic  works  into 
the  systems  of  Twesttn.,  Nitzsch,  Ha^e,  the  mono- 
graph of  Jidius  Midler  on  Sin,  &c.,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  how  entirely  the  whole  present  theology 
is  pervaded  with  historical  material  from  beginning 
to   end. 

It  is  now  our  business  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  latest  performances  of  German  Theology  in 
the  sphere  of  Church  History,  and  then  to  set  forth 
their  character.  We  must  here  distinguish  between 
works  that  stretch  themselves  over  the  whole  field, 
and  monographs  which  devote  themselves  to  par- 
ticular  persons,  doctrines  or  events. 

Prominent  among  the  first  class,  laid  out  on  a 
large  plan,  and  not  yet  complete,  are  the  works  of 
Neandcr  and  Gieseler;  both  distinguished  for  their 
comprehensive  and  profound  learning,  but  widely 
different  in  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  ruled.  Gies- 
eler in  his  own  theological  views  belongs  rather 
to  the  rationalistic  school.  The  main  value  of  his 
work  also  consists  not  at  all  in  the  text;  which  is 
indeed  concise  and  clear,  but  at  the  same  time  dry 
and  without  spirit.  It  lies  in  the  full  extracts  from 
original  sources,  that  are  presented  in  the  way  of 
2* 
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notes.  These  are  selections  with  great  care,  fine 
judgment,  and  impartial  honesty;  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  reader  who  has  no  access  to  the  sources,  to 
construct  a  Church  History  for  himself,  at  least  in  its 
leading  features,  as  the  truth  may  be  felt  to  require. 
Neander  on  the  other  hand  joins  with  the  most 
thorough  study  of  authorities,  an  uncommon  reli- 
gious amiability  and  goodness,  and  a  peculiar 
method  of  grasping  and  setting  forth  his  subject, 
that  has  won  for  him  the  honourable  title,  "  Father 
of  Church  History."*  We  will  notice  him  more 
particularly  hereafter. 

Of  the  other  recent  works  covering  the  whole 
field  of  Church  History,  I  will  simply  mention  only 
the  Manual  of  Engelhardt,  in  four  volumes,  which 
may  be  recommended  for  its  independent  research; 
and  the  brief  compend  of  Hase,  already  in  its  fourth 
edition ;  the  principal  merits  of  which  are  lively 
representation,  compact  delineation  and  description, 
and  a  judicious  regard  to  the  history  of  Christian  art 
— merits  which  only  make  it  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  author,  thus  born  to  be  a  historian, 
should  not  be  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  element 
of  positive  faith  and  true  spiritual  earnestness. 

We  should  have,  however,  a  most  inadequate  con- 
ception of  German  diligence  on  this  field,  were  we 
to  judge  of  it  solely  from  such  general  histories.  A 
far  greater  activity  is  presented  in  the  countless  mono- 
graphs, which  accompany  these  works  in  a  supple- 
mentary way,  augment  their  material,  and  modify 
their  method  and  plan.  The  general  histories  can 
notice  particular  personalities  and  tendencies,  as  they 
come  forward,  only  as  portions  of  a  great  whole; 
whereas  the  monographs  give  us  a  view  of  them  from 
all  sides,  and  introduce  us  into  those  retreats  of  pri- 
vate life,  where  the  thoughts  which  have  ruled  the 
world  were  born  and  trained  to  maturity. 

*  An  honour  allowed  him  also  hy  Merle  D'JIuhiffne,  in  his  Disc, 
sur  I'etude  u''Jnst.  du  Christianisme  et  son  uti/ite  pour  repo(^uf  g^- 
tmlle.     Par.  tt  Generc,  183'^,     Dedicatimu 
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It  would  carry  us  much  too  far,  to  attempt  here 
any  thing  like  a  full  enumeration  of  the  works  that 
have  appeared  under  this  form  recently  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  Church  History.  The  mere 
titles  of  books  besides  can  be  of  no  service.  Here 
the  word  applies,  Come  and  see.  He  who  has  come 
at  all  to  know  what  these  treasures  are,  must  look 
down  with  pity  on  the  noisy  ignorance,  which  can 
allow  itself — like  the  worthy  editor  of  one  of  our 
most  widely  circulated  religious  journals  lately — to 
deny  to  Germany  a  living  theology;  and  what  is  still 
worse,  is  not  ashamed  to  proclaim  the  poor,  stale,  re- 
productions of  the  worn  out  theology  of  New  Eng- 
land, still  appearing  among  us^  as  the  culmination  of 
modern  science !  A  few  hints  on  the  direction  which 
has  been  taken  by  this  learned  activity  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  some  reference  to  its  most 
prominent  productions,  w^ill  be  sufficient  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose. 

The  historical  emulation  of  the  German  theologians 
has  exhibited  an  admirable  tact,  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects. It  has  been  directed  mainly,  for  instance,  to 
the  creative  epochs  of  the  Church,  and  to  those  indi- 
viduals in  whom  a  whole  age  may  be  said  to  mirror 
itself,  or  rather  to  concentrate  and  corporealize  its 
very  life.  Thus,  accordingly,  the  Greek  Church  after 
the  fifth  century,  when  with  its  growing  alienation 
from  the  Western  Church  it  began  to  retire  always 
more  and  more  from  the  theatre  of  w^orld-hi story; 
and  again  the  transition  period  in  the  Latin  Church 
between  Gregory  the  Great  and  Charlemagne;  tlie 
dark  tenth  century  on  to  the  reformation  by  Hilde- 
brand;  the  scholastic  period  of  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  the  time  of  dissolution  embraced  in  the  last  cen- 
tury; have  all  been  but  little  regarded  in  the  way  of 
historical  research.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
age  of  the  fathers,  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Romano- 
Germanic  Catholicism,  from  the  12th  to  the  16th 
century,  and  the  Reformation,  have  been  illuminated, 
on  all  sides  with  the  torch  of  investigation. 
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Almost  all  the  more  important  Church  fathers 
stand  now  embodied  and  living  before  our  eyes, 
Neander,  here  also  takes  the  first  rank  by  his  mono- 
graphs  on  TertuUian  and  Chrysostom.  With  respect 
may  be  mentioned  besides  Semisch^s  Justin  Martyr, 
the  works  of  Thomasius  and  Redepenning  on  Ori- 
gen,  Mohler^s  Athanasius  the  Great,  Ullmann's 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  iT/ose'*  Basil  the  Great,  Rittherg^s 
Cyprian,  and  the  still  unfinished  work  of  C.  Bit- 
dermann  on  the  most  gifted  and  influential  of  all 
the  fathers,  Augustine.  Add  the  patristic  biogra- 
phies of  Bohringer,  also  in  progress.  The  heretical 
tendencies  of  this  period  also  have  been  handled  with 
immense  research,  and  an  impartiality  previously  un- 
known ;  so  that  it  is  only  now  they  are  coming  to 
be  understood,  in  their  true  significance  especially  as 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  orthodox  theo- 
logy. We  barely  specify  here  the  works  of  Neander 
and  Baur  on  Gnosticism,  which  the  older  historians 
were  accustomed  to  regard  generally  as  nothing  better 
than  the  play  of  a  brainless  fancy.  In  the  church 
polity  of  the  first  centuries,  Richard  Rothe  has  fur- 
nished an  admirable  volume  in  his  "Beginnings  of  the 
Christian  Church;"  a  work  distinguished  for  the  ama- 
zing subtlety  of  its  combinations,  often  indeed  carried 
too  far,  and  the  learning  which  it  brings  to  bear  on 
the  smallest  particulars. 

Passing  on  to  the  bloom  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  find,  first,  the  two  most  important  of  the 
popes  honoured  with  special  histories;  Gregory  VII. 
by  Voigt,  and  particularly  Innocent  III.  by  the  late 
convert  to  the  Roman  Church,  Hurfer;  each  mono- 
graph, written  with  devotion  to  its  subject  and  the 
most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  facts,  and  made 
to  include  also  the  whole  time  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  theology  of  this  period,  under  its  two-fold  form 
of  scholasticism  and  mysticism,  related  to  each  other 
like  head  and  heart,  could  not  of  course  escape  the 
earnestness  of  German  inquiry.     F.  R.  Hasse\9  An- 
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selm  of  Canterbury  especially  deserves  notice;  of 
which  only  the  first  part  has  yet  made  its  appearance; 
exhibiting,  after  a  masterly  introduction  on  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  monastic  system,  the  rich  life  of 
the  profound  theologian  and  conscientious  archbishop 
in  the  most  attractive  style,  leaving  far  behind  the 
previous  works  of  Mohler  and  Frank.  On  the 
schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  those  Doctors 
irrefragabiles,  seraphici  et  subtiles,  who  represent 
this  tendency  at  its  perfection,  Alexander  Hales, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and  Duns  Scotus, 
we  have  yet  unfortunately  no  works  answerable  to 
the  present  state  of  science;  but  doubtless  we  shall 
not  be  left  now  to  wait  for  them  much  longer. 
With  fond  and  special  partiality  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  Mystic  School  of  the  middle  ages  been  explored, 
the  native  growth  of  Germany,  and  the  most  active 
agent  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 
Here  above  all  are  to  be  reckoned  Neander^s  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  Liebner's  Hugo  St.  Victor, Bngel- 
hardCs  Richard  St.  Victor  and  John  Ruysbroek, 
C.  SchmidPs  John  Tauler,  Marienseri's  Master 
Eckart.  Works  on  the  principal  fore-runners  of  the 
Reformation,  belonging  to  the  fermentation  period 
of  the  15th  century,  are  multiplying  themselves 
yearly.  Savonarola  alone  was  a  few  years  since 
made  the  subject  of  three  different  biographies  at 
once,  by  Rudelbach,  F.  C.  Meier,  and  G.  JRapp. 
Of  Erasmus  we  have  a  very  clear  portrait,  by  join- 
ing to  his  Life  by  *^d.  Muller,  the  admirable  Review 
of  Ullmann  in  the  "Studien  and  Kritiken"  for 
1829.  The  last  has  exhibited  besides,  in  clear  order, 
all  the  different  preparatory  struggles  which  led  the 
way  to  the  groat  work  of  the  16th  century,  so  far 
as  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  are  concerned,  in 
his  truly  classic  production,  <^The  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation." 

As  for  the  glorious  Reformation  itself,  the  third 
centennial  jubilee  of  1817,  fornaed  naturally  the  most 
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powerful  inducement  and  stimulus,  to  renewed  in- 
quiry into  its  history;  calling  forth  as  it  did  an  affec- 
tionate yearning  towards  the  pentecostal  days  of  pro- 
testantism, and  a  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
faith:  which  Clans  Harms  with  his  95  memorable 
theses,  dared  at  this  time  to  drag  from  the  rubbish 
in  which  it  had  become  buried,  in  the  face  of  all 
sorts  of  prevailing  error  and  unbelief.     We  have 
been    furnished    since   that   date   accordingly    with 
works  of  the  highest  value  on   the  German   and 
Swiss  Reformation ;   particularly  by  Marheinecke, 
Banke  more  recently  and  Hagenbuch,  whose  lec- 
tures are  open  to  a  wider  public.     Nor  must  we  over- 
look Ad.  iSlenzeVs  History  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
Universal  History  of  Leo,  which  notwithstanding 
their  simply  prolestant  stand-point,  serve  often  to 
throw  light  also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great 
work  and  its  consequences.     Forstemann,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Original  Documents,  Hottinger 
and  Vogeli  by  giving  to  the  world  H.  Bullingcr^s 
History  of  the  Reformation,  Bretsckneider  by  his 
comprehensive  Corpus  Reformatorum,  have  laid  the 
student  of  history  under  special  obligations.     As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  Reformers   themselves   have 
been  subjected  to  the  most  full  representation.     So 
we  have  within  the  last  few  years,  Henry^s  Life  of 
Calvin,  Herzog^s  (Ecolampadius,  Galleys  Character- 
istics of  Melancthon,  Bawni's  Theodore  Beza,  &c. ; 
all  works,  which  as  a  rich  collection  of  materials  at 
least,  though  somewhat  defective  it  may  be  in  histo- 
rical skill,  must  take  an  honourable  rank  in  modern 
theological  literature.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  with 
all  this  activity  the  Reformation  in  France,  the  Ne- 
therlands, England,  and  Scotland,  has  been  handled 
thus  far  in  a  most  step-motherly  vvay.     It  may  be 
trusted   however  that  Merle  D^Auhigne,  who  be- 
longs properly  as  a  historian  to  the  German  school, 
will  be  able  to  fill  up  here  many  a  chasm  by  his 
learned  investigations,  for  which  such  special  ad  van- 
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tage  is  secured  to  him  by  the  libraries  of  Geneva 
and  Paris,  and  his  personal  acquaintance  now,  also, 
with  England  and  Scotland. 

On  the  Protestantism  of  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries, as  before  intimated,  fewer  works  have  appeared. 
Still  we  have  some  right  excellent  monographs  on 
single  prominent  persons;  as  on  Valentine  Andreae 
and  Spener  by  Hossbach,  on  Paul  Gerhardt,  by 
Wildenhahn,  on  A.  H.  Franke  by  Guericke,  on 
Zinzendorf  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  The  Eng- 
lish Revolution  has  been  recently  handled  by  Dakl- 
mann,  though  chiefly  in  a  political  point  of  view; 
the  English  deism  thoroughly  and  completely  by 
Lechler.  The  present  church  state  of  England  and 
Scotland,  through  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Prussian  Episcopate,  the  Scotch  Secession,  and  the 
mission  of  the  Russian  preachers  Gerlach,  SydoWy 
Uhden,  in  1842,  has  been  brought,  by  means  of  se- 
veral valuable  publications,  much  nearer  to  the  Ger- 
mans than  before.  Among  th^se  may  be  mentioned 
in  particular,  "The  state  of  the  Anglican  Church'^ 
by  Uhden;  "Church  Affairs  in  Great  Britain"  by 
Sydow,  the  first  volume  of  which  contains  a  tho- 
rough view  of  the  Secession  in  Scotland;  and  "The 
*Church  of  Scotland"  by  Sack  of  Bonn.  For  the 
post- reformation  history  of  Romanism  finally,  a  new 
sense  also  has  been  awakened,  and  a  new  field 
thrown  open,  especially  by  Rankers  Popes  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  H.  Reuchlin's  History 
of  the  Port  Royal  and  Life  of  Pascal. 

Along  with  historical  persons  and  tendencies,  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  are  at  this  time  also  the  ob- 
ject of  speciial  attention  in  the  same  way.  Here 
again  to  works  covering  the  whole  field,  such  as 
those  oi  Munschevj  Engelhardt,  Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius  and  Uagenbach,  must  be  joined  monographs 
that  pursue  a  single  dogma  through  the  several 
stages  of  its  development.  In  this  line,  the  Hege- 
lian school  has  undoubtedly  done  important  service; 
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proceeding  as  it  does  throughout,  on  the  view  that  all 
spiritual  life  is  a  process,  always  carried  forward  with 
immanent  necessity;  the  only  basis  on  which  there 
can  be  any  true  force  in  the  idea  of  dogmatic  history. 
JBaifr  of  Tubingen  has  handled  in  this  way  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  one  volume,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  together  with  that  of  the 
Incarnation,  in  three  volumes  of  large  size.  His 
splendid  learning  and  boundless  power  of  combina- 
tion would  be  of  more  value  for  theology,  if  he  were 
less  enslaved  to  the  Hegelian  formalism;  which  finds 
no  meaning  in  doctrines  except  in  their  scientific  re- 
lations, and  runs  them  out  continually  into  more  and 
more  attenuated  forms,  till  at  last  they  are  made  to 
dissolve  into  sheer  abstractions.  Of  a  different  cha- 
racter is  Dorner^s  excellent  Christology,  and  the  His- 
tory of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  G,  A.  Meier, 
which  has  only  quite  lately  appeared.  With  the  He- 
gelian theory  of  development,  which  needs  essential 
modification  in  various  respects  to  satisfy  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  is  found  conjoined  in  these  works 
a  living  sense  of  religion,  and  a  true  church  spirit, 
which  govern  the  scientific  investigation  at  all  points, 
and  thus  conduct  it  to  much  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults, than  any  that  are  possible  on  mere  Hegelian 
ground. 

As  before  said,  this  survey  is  necessaril}'^  very 
incomplete.  Several  sections  of  historical  theology, 
such  as  the  history  of  missions,  the  history  of 
worship,  &c.,  1  have  left  altogether  untouched;  nor 
has  any  notice  been  taken  of  the  almost  countless 
essays,  many  of  them  for  the  professional  theologian 
invaluable,  which  have  appeared  simply  in  theological 
Journals,  such  as  Ilgen^s  Zeitschrift  for  historical 
theology,  and  the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken  "  by  Ull- 
mann  and  Umbreit.  Enough  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, to  give  some  notion  of  the  wonderful  zeal,  with 
which  the  German  mind  of  the  present  day  is  ex- 
ploring the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  past     There 
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are  scribblers  possibly  in  this  country,  where  such  a 
tendency  prevails  to  look  selfishly  to  the  present, 
and  to  weigh  all  things  by  the  standard  of  immedi- 
ate utility,  to  whom  all  this  may  seem  no  better  than 
labour  thrown  away,  an  occasion  for  ridicule  rather 
than  respect.  We  leave  such  to  their  humour ;  re- 
minding them  simply  that  the  man  who  undertakes 
to  work  for  the  future  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  constant  regard  to  jt,  will  build  most  cer- 
tainly a  castle  in  the  air,  which  the  lightest  wind  will 
be  sufficient  to  blow  down  again — as  many  striking 
examples  in  our  American  Church  life  serve  clearly 
to  show. 

When  now  we  consider  these  performances  only 
in  an  outward  wa}^,  we  must  be  struck  immediately 
by  the  spirit  of  catholicity  they  display;  which  rising 
high  above  the  interest  of  a  mere  party  or  confession, 
spreads  itself  out  with  almost  equal  love  over  all 
spheres  of  Church  History,  from  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles down  to  our  own  time,  and  recognises  the  traces 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Church,  in  all  climes  and  among  all  nations.  His- 
tory is  no  longer  handled  in  that  merely  apologetic 
style,  that  requires  it  to  lend  itself  as  an  instrument 
to  the  service  of  an  established  system,  and  to  take 
always  such  cut  and  shape  as  this  object  may  require. 
It  presents  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind  as  a  region 
full  of  wealth  and  attraction,  that  deserves  to  be  ex- 
plored for  its  own  sake.  It  carries  in  itself  such  a 
weight  of  truth  and  experience,  that  it  is  only  by 
means  of  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  subjective  spirit  can 
raise  itself  at  all  to  an  independent  stand-point;  and 
must  have  need,  always  afterwards  also,  to  enlarge 
and  correct  its  views  from  the  lessons  here  exhibited, 
instead  of  making  them  bend  to  its  own  pleasure. 

With  this  catholicity  is  joined  of  course  an  im- 
partiality and  freedom  from,  prejudice,  of  which 
the  merely  apologetic  style  of  history  is  not  capable. 
This  can  see  only  light  and  truth  on  its  own  side; 
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on  the  side  of  its  opponent,  darkness  and  falsehood. 
The  truly  catholic  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  has  too 
exalted  an  idea  of  truth,  to  think  of  confining  it  to  the 
narrow  horizon  of  an  individual  or  a  party.  He 
sees  light  and  darkness  every  where  distributed  over 
the  vast  picture  which  he  unrolls  to  our  view,  and 
measures  every  time  and  every  character,  not  by  a 
foreign  standard,  but  by  one  that  is  drawn  from  its 
own  nature  and  its  own  relations.  Even  heretical 
and  schismatic  tendencies  are  not  set  down  by  him 
as  of  purely  arbitrary  growth.  He  allows  to  theno 
rather,  so  soon  as  they  are  found  to  have  become,  in 
fact,  world-historical,  by  some  determining  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  church,  a  certain  sort  of  right, 
an  element  of  truth  and  necessity,  the  traces  of 
which  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  development  of 
the  orthodox  church  itself.  Aiming  at  tnith  only, 
he  will  not  shrink  from  uttering  censure,  even 
where  it  falls  upon  himself  and  the  stand-point  of 
his  own  confession  ;  and  will  be  equally  ready  to 
speak  well  of  an  opposite  interest,  where  the  right 
may  happen  to  be  on  its  side.  For  this  very  rea- 
son, such  impartiality  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
mere  indiffer^ntism.  This  is  absolutely  unjustifiable, 
and  disqualifies  a  man  for  writing  history  alto- 
gether. He  that  begins  by  holding  all  religions 
and  confessions  in  like  value,  will  soon  end  by 
holding  them  to  be  alike  without  any  value.  In 
opposition  to  such  indifference,  the  true  church 
historian  must  have  a  decided  character  and  take  a 
decided  stand;  but  only  for  the  truth, honouring  this 
whenever  and  wherever  it  may  come  in  his  way. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  the  modern  Church  His- 
tory discloses  itself  to  us,  on  a  close  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  literature,  in  the  purely  scientific 
spirit  with  which  it  is  conducted.  It  is  something 
more  than  an  outward  mechanical  weaving  together 
of  facts  and  figures,  without  regard  to  the  inward 
life,  the  proper  world-pulse,  so  to  speak,  which  alone 
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gives  meaning  and  worth  to  the  whole.     Happily,  too, 
that  poor  pragmatism  of  the  last  century  is  surmount- 
ed, whieli  had- come  in  the  end  to  make  account  only 
of  subjective  factors  in   history,  the  affections  and 
passions,  namely,  of  the  human  heart;  and  supposed 
itself  to  be  on  the  inmost  track  of  events,  when  it 
could  refer  them  to  motives  and  springs  of  this  sort. 
Now,  the  historical  material  is  taken  as  a  fluid  mass 
pervaded  with  spirit.     Investigation  is  carried  back 
to   the   most  remote    and   scarcely  perceptible   be- 
ginnings of  thq  object  contemplated;  which  is  then 
allowed  to  unfold  itself  from  within  according  to  the 
law  of  its  own  nature  and  constitution,  on  to  its 
proper  maturity.     The  forms  of  the  past  are  in- 
voked from  their  graves,  and  made  to  walk  and  act 
before  us  in  flesh  and  blood:  events  are  reproduced, 
and  all  is  brought  in  this  way  to  put  on  the  character 
of  a  true  breathing  life.     And  what  is  thus  made  to 
pass  before  our  eyes,  is  not  the  play  of  unmeaning 
blind  forces.     All  is  conducted  by  a  higher  spirit, 
which   urges   forward   the  wheel  of  history,  turns 
even  the  passions  and  errors  of  men  to  its  own  ser- 
vice, and  through  all  events  bears  the  world  on  con- 
tinually towards  the  glorious  end  established  for  it 
in  the  eternal  counsel  of  God.     Only  in  this  way 
plainly  can  Church  History  come  to  its  true  interest 
and  significance.     Only  in  this  way  can  it  ever  be 
rightly  studied  or  fairly  understood. 

All  this,  and  much  that  might  be  mentioned 
besides,  in  the  character  of  the  modern  literature 
dow  under  consideration,  indicates  that  the  whole 
theological  stand-point  of  Church  History  has  been 
changed.  The  science  plainly  has  advanced  to  a 
new  position.  Into  the  nature  of  this,  after  the  pre- 
liminary sketch  just  given,  it  is  our  business  now 
more  closely  to  inquire. 
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SECTION  IL 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  CHURCH  HISTORr. 

Christian  Theology  is  the  scientific  knowledn;e 
of  the  Triune  God,  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in 
Christ,  and  still  continues  to  n:ianifcst  his  presence  in 
the  church.  This  revelation  is  deposited  for  all 
times  and  for  every  people,  pwre  and  perfect,  in  the 
covenant  records  of  our  religion,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Theology  must  begin  then  by  being 
exegetical.  Exegesis,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  styled 
Biblical  Literature,  may  be  called  ;i\so  Fundainen- 
tal  Theology.  It  has  to  do  with  the  incipient  form 
of  Christianity,  and  comprehends  the  exposition  of 
the  sacred  scriptures  as  a  whole.  Its  way  is  pre- 
pared by  the  precursory  studies,  Biblical  Hermeneu- 
tics,  Criticism,  Archeology,  and  Introduction  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  finds  its  natural  con- 
clusion in  Biblical  Theology,  according  to  the  techni- 
cal sense  of  this  term ;  that  is,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
collective  results  of  exegesis,  to  a  connected,  logical- 
ly arranged  system  of  Biblical  history,  doctrine  and 
morality.  -This  forms  the  natural  starting  point  for 
the  second  great  theoloj^ical  discipline.  The  reve- 
lation of  the  Triune  God  remains  not  bound  in  the 
mere  letter  of  the  Bible,  but  |>asses  over  continual- 
ly more  and  more  into  the  form  of  spirit  and  life, 
communicating  itself  like  leaven  to  the  mass  of 
humanity,  and  gradually  transforming  it  into  its  own 
image.  This  process  from  the  close  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  on  to  the  present  time,  it  is  the 
hwsmess  o^  Historical  Theology, ot  Church  History^ 
faithfully  to  represent.  It  has  respect  throughout 
only  to  the  past.  Having  reached  the  present,  it 
makes  room  for  Systematic  or  Philosophical  The- 
ology; to  which  must  be  reckoned  particularly  Dog- 
matik  and  Ethicsj  and  as  some  will  have  it  Apologe- 
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ilk  also,  and  Polemik,  and  Statistik.     This  unfolds 
for  the  understanding  the   present  posture   of  the 
church,  with  her  faith  and  life,  and  exhibits  always 
her  latest  scientific  self-consciousness,  or  in    other 
words  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age.     Here  it  is  not 
enough  to  furnish  an  objective  representation  simply^ 
as  in  the  case  of  exegetical  and  historical  theology; 
the  subjective  conviction,  the  entire  religious  faith 
^nd  judgment  of  the  theologian    himself,  and   his 
church  connexion,  must  come  into  view.     Systema- 
tic theology  has  no  sooner  come  to  exisl^  than  it  be- 
comes itself  again  an  object  of  historical  theology;  as 
the  present  is  always  falling  over  to  the  past.     Out  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present,  however,  a 
church  future  also  comes  now  into  view.     Hence  a 
fourth   discipline,  in  which  theology  as  Practical 
has  for  its  object  the  proper  application  of  this  know- 
ledge to  the  further  advancement  of  the  church;  so 
that  what  has  been   learned  may  be  wrought  again 
into  new  life.     This  is  to  be  done,  partly  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel;  partly  by  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  young;  partly  by  the  administration 
of  the  liturgical  portions  of  divine  vvorship,  psalmo- 
•dy,  prayer,  confession   and  the  sacraments;  partly 
by  the  pastoral  care  strictly  so  called  ;  and  partly  also 
by  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  this  trust  may  belong.     To  these  dif- 
ferent methods  of  advancing  and  extending  the  life 
of  the  church,  are  found   answering  the  particular 
branches  of   practical    theology,    Homiletik,   Gate- 
chetik,  Liturgik,  Pastoral  Care,  and  Church  Govern- 
ment.    Arrived  at  this  point,  the  science  has  return- 
ed again  to  its  beginning;  since  the  main  instrument 
of  its  practical  activity  in  the  church,  must  be  the 
same  divine  scriptures  that  form  the  object  of  exege- 
tical inquiry  at  the  start. 

Thus  have  we  assigned  to  Church  History  its 
proper  organic  place,  in  the  general  system  of  the- 
ologv.     Admitting  the  superior  importance  of  exe- 

3* 
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gesls,  it  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  theological  studies.  The  birth-day  of  its 
subject,  the  Christian  Church,  on  the  first  Pentecost 
l(Acts  ii.  1,)  forms  its  starting  point;  or  if  it  be  pre- 
ferred, the  incarnation  itself,  so  as  to  include  the  life 
of  Jesus  also  in  its  range.  The  present,  at  any  given 
time,  constitutes  its  relative  end.  Its  material,  how- 
ever, must  go  on  to  increase  unceasingly,  till  all 
historical  development  shall  come  to  a  close  with  the 
end  of  the  world  or  last  judgment.  Within  these 
two  poles,  it  comprehends  all  that  can  occur,  of  any 
importance  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  whether  of  an 
internal  or  external  character. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  particular  exposition 
of  the  idea  of  Church  History,  it  may  be  well  to  be- 
stow a  preliminary  glance  first  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Church  itself,  and  then  upon  history  in  general. 
The  Church,  in  its  broad  sense,  and  as  manifested 
in  the  world,  is  composed  of  all  who  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ,  whether  they  be  nominal  Chris- 
tians only  or  real.  This,  according  to  long  traditional 
Protestant  designation,  is  the  visible,  or,  better,  the 
mixed  Church.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however,  and 
according  to  its  inward  and  true  character,  the  Church 
is  the  religious,  spiritual  and  real  communion  of  all 
true  believers  in  Christ.  This  is  the  invisible  or  more 
correctly  the  pure  Church;  for  it  may  also  be  seen 
and  recognised  in  distinct  expressions  of  life  ;  only  no 
one  can  know  of  particular  individuals  with  absolute 
certainty,  whether  they  are  truly  united  to  Christ 
or  not.  The  visible  Church  is  made  up  of  different 
confessions,  which  in  part  hold  a  perfectly  hostile 
relation  to  each  other,  as  Catholics,  Greeks,  Protest- 
ants, &c.  The  invisible  or  true  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  one  only;  although  her  members  are 
scattered  in  different  sections  of  the  visible  Church. 
She  is  the  truth,  the  pure  substance,  the  quintes- 
sence as  it  were  of  all  visible  organizations.  She 
exists  thus,  as  long  as  she  continues  militant  upon 
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the  earth,  always  within  the  visible  Church  ;*  is  for 
this  reason  constantly  associated  with  unworthy, 
openly  unbelieving  or  hypocritical  members;  and 
cannot  be  delivered  from  this  connexion  before  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  two  communions  act  to- 
j^ether  and  influence  each  other  continually;  so  that 
history  must  always  keep  both  in  view.  Only  an 
infallible  man  would  be  prepared  to  write  the  history 
of  the  pure  Church;  and  even  such  a  one  must  still 
have  respect  to  the  Church  in  a  wider  sense,  to  make 
his  work  a  true  and  faithful  life  representation  of 
its  subject. 

The  true,  pure,  or  invisible  Church  is  made  up  of 
men,  and  bears  throughout  a  true  human  character. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  this  reason  the  product  of 
men,  but,  as  indicated  even  by  its  name,-)-  stands  be- 
fore us  as  a  purely  supernatural  organization.  View- 
ed under  this  objective  ideal  aspect,  it  may  be  defined, 
according  to  its  origin  and  end,  as  an  institution 
established  by  God  through  Christ  for  the  glory  of 
his  own  name  and  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  the 
bearer  of  all  God's  revelations,  the  channel  of  Chris  , 

*  Single  instances  of  such  as  have  died  in  faith  before 
they  could  be  baptized,  and  so  received  into  the  visible 
Church,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  are  to  be  counted  ex- 
ceptions merely,  that  as  such  serve  to  establish  the  rule. 
The  old  Church  maxim  holds  here :  Non  defectus,  sed  con- 
temptus  sacramenti  damnat. 

f  From  xuptaxov  sc.  Swfta  or  a:vpiax»7  sc.  otxta,  Dominica,  as 
Basilica  from  jSaot^fvj,  Regia  from  rex.  The  word  has  pass- 
ed from  the  Greek,  by  means  of  the  Gothic,  into  all  the 
German  dialects,  the  Swedish  Kyrka,  the  Danish  Kyrke, 
the  English  Churchy  &c.  Others  with  less  probability  de- 
rive it  from  the  old  German  kisen  or  kieren,  in  which  case 
it  would  correspond  with  the  Greek  exx'^^ma,  in  the  sense 
of  the  called  or  chosen  (of  the  Lord)  electa.  The  name  de- 
notes sometimes  the  edifice,  sometimes  the  assembled 
congregation,  sometimes,  as  we  take  it  here,  the  organic 
complex  of  all  congregations.  It  involves  always,  however, 
a  reference  to  the  divine  origin  and  divine  intention  of  the 
Church. 
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tianily,  ihe  depository  of  all  the  life  powers  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
apostle  Paul  styles  it  in  several  places  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  calls  believers  the  members  of  this 
body.*  His  meaning  in  this  is,  that  Christ  dwells 
in  the  Church  as  an  organic  unity  of  different  per* 
sonalities  and  powers,  as  the  soul  in  the  body ;  and 
that  he  acts  through  it  as  his  organ,  just  as  our  soul 
by  means  of  the  body  shows  itself  active  and  exerts 
an  influence  upon  the  world. 

Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Church,  in  this  view,  rests 
on  the  supposition  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
with  his  people.  This  was  promised  to  his  disciples, 
and  so  to  the  Church  which  they  represented,  by  the 
Lord  himself.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them,'*  (Matth.  xxviii.  20:)  « Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  (xxviii.  20.) 
He  says  not  simply,  My  Spirit,  or  My  consolation, 
or  My  truth,  is  with  you  alway;  but,  /,  that  is,  m^ 
whole  person,  in  which  divinity  and  humanity  art 
inseparably  joined  together.  We  must  admit  then 
the  presence  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  Church — in- 
visible and  supernatural  of  course,  but  none  the  less 
real  and  efficient  on  this  account — in  his  whole  un- 
divided and  indivisible  glorified  personality,  with  all 
the  powers  that  belong  to  it,  whether  as  human  or 
divine. 

But  does  not  Christ  then,  since  his  ascension  to 
heaven,  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  whence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead?  Over 
against  a  rude  contracted  exegesis,  which  unhappily 
is  too  often  to  be  met  with  still  even  on  the  part  of 
educated  theologians,  especially  on  the  sacramental 
question,  it  might  be  enough  to  answer  simply.  By 
all  means  !  The  right  hand  of  God,  however,  is  not 
bound  to  a  particular  place;  and  in  any  case  is  not  to 

*Rom.xii.5.  1  Cor.  vi.  15;  xii.  27.  Ephes.  iv.  12;  v.  30. 
Coloss.  i.  24. 
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be  taken  literally,  but  denotes  his  Almighty  power, 
as  it  upholds  and  (ills  the  whole  universe.  When 
we  pray  to  our, Father  in  heaven,  we  do  not  hereby 
deny  his  presence  upon  the  earth,  nor  conceive  of 
him  as  in  the  strict  sense  seated  upon  a  throne  in 
some  definite  locality  above  us.  This  would  be 
indeed  a  most  crass  and  fleshly  notion  of  God,  the 
omnipresent  absolute  Spirit.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  as  it  regards  Christ,  we  have  to  make  a 
distinction  psychologically  allowable,  between  his 
individual  and  generic  character;  in  order  to  har- 
monize different  scriptural  statements,  and  to  solve 
especially  the  difficulties,  which  connect  themselves 
for  the  understanding  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  standing  seal  and  pledge  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church.  We  say,  then, 
Christ  as  that  particular  human  individual  who  for- 
merly moved  through  Palestine,  a  man  among  other 
men,  is  no  longer  upon  the  earth  certainly,  not  even 
in  his  glorified  form,  and  will  only  appear  again 
when  he  shall  return  to  judge  the  world.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  room,  according  to  our  view,  to  think  of 
any  participation  of  his  individual  body,  as  such,  in 
the  eucharist,  or  of  any  corporeal  reception  whatever, 
whether  in  the  way  of  transubstantiation  or  consub- 
stantiation.  But  Christ  is  not  merely  a  single  man 
among  other  men ;  he  bears  at  the  same  time  a  uni- 
versal character ;  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  he  is 
the  representative  of  the  whole  race.  Hence,  the 
evangelist  says,  (John  i.  14)  not  «o  xoyoj  av^pcorio^  (y^vstoy 
which  would  denote  merely  a  human  individual,  but 
(Tttpl  cyfvffo;  to  show  that  he  assumed  humanity, 
or  ihe  general  human  nature.  The  designation,  moj 
tov  av^pwTtov,  SO  frequently  applied  to  himself  by  our 
Lord,  involves  probably  the  idea,  that  he  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ideal  man,  in  whom  the  conception 
of  the  human  race  as  a  whole  was  fully  actualized, 
and  from  whom  as  the  source  of  a  new  creation  all 
regenerated  life  among  men  was  to  spring.     This 
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undoubtedly  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
at  different  times, (Rom.v.  12, ff;  lCor.xv.21,ff;  45,ff,) 
he  draws  a  parallel  between  Christ  and  the  first  man, 
and  styles  him  the  second  Adam.  Christ  bears 
the  same  relation  to  regenerate  humanity  or  the 
Church  that  is  borne  by  Adam  to  humanity  in  its 
natural,  fallen  and  as  such  dying  character.  They 
have  both  a  typical  significance;  each  standing  as  a 
head  to  the  whole  race.  Sin  and  death  came  into 
the  world  by  Adam,  righteousness  and  life  by  Jesus 

Christ.  'O  Tt^cofos  av^^iOTto^  ex  yr^^  ;i;otxo5,  'o  Bevts^o^  ar^fto- 
Ttos  'o  xv^to^  f|  ov^avov.  'Otoj  'o  ;^otxoj,  -tovovtoi  xav  ot  ;j;otxot 
xao  otoj  'o  eTtov^avio^^  'toiovtoi,  xac  ot  sTiov^avvoi  xai  xa^coj 
i^o^ssaixev  Tfr^v  evxova  tov  xoixovj  ^o^scsofisv  xac  -triv  sixova  -tov 

srtov^avLov,  (1  Cor.  XV.  47 49.) 

We  partake  thus  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  na- 
ture of  Adam,  truly  and  properly,  although  his  indi- 
vidual being,  as  a  particular  body  and  particular  soul, 
passes  not  over  into  our  persons.  We  are  of  his 
race,  we  have  part  in  the  general  qualities  of  his 
being,  as  well  as  in  his  sinfulness  and  mortality. 
His  individual  person  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
world ;  but  his  generic  existence  is  still  present  really 
and  substantially,  though  not  under  a  specific  local 
form,  perpetuates  itself  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  root  of  the  natural 
tree  of  humanity,  from  which  the  vital  sap  flows 
continually  into  all  its  particular  branches.  Only  on 
the  ground  of  such  an  organic  conception  of  the  re- 
lation of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  can  the  church  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin  and  its  Imputation  have  any 
rational  sense.*     And  so  also  it  is  only  on  the  sup- 

*  Dr.  Nevin  has  done  well  to  press  this  parallel  of  Paul, 
in  his  well  known  articles  on  Pseudo-protestantism,  for  his 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  can  be  no  doubt  for  one 
properly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
that  Calvin,  and  the  whole  Reformed  Church  in  its  most 
important  symbols,  which  were  all  formed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Calvin,  much  more  than  that  of  Zuingli,  held  a  real 
participation  in  the  eucharist  by  faith,  not  only  of  the  merit, 
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position  of  the  indwelling  of  the  incarnate  Word  in 
the  Church,  a  like  intimate,  or  rather  far  more  in- 
timate mystical  life  union  of  Christ  with  believers, 

but  of  the  flesh  and  blood,  that  is  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  To  the  known  passages  from  Calvin's  Institutes, 
and  his  Controversy  with  Westphal,  I  will  here  add  one 
less  familiar,  which  is  particularly  clear.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Confessio  fidei  de  Eucharistia,  signed  by  Calvin,  Farel, 
Viret,  Bucer,  and  Capito,  in  the  year  1537.  It  is  there 
said:  Vitam  spiritualem,  quam  nobis  Christus  largitur 
non  in  eo  duntaxat  sitam  esse  coniitemur,  quod  Spiritu 
suo  nos  vivificat,  sed  quod  Spiritus  etiam  sui  virtute  carnis 
sua  vivijicce  nos  facit  participes,  qua  pariicipatione  in  vitam 
ceternam  pascamur.  Itaque  cum  de  communione,  quam  cum 
Christo  fideles  habent,  loquimur,  non  minus  carni  et  sanguini 
ejus  communicare  ipsos  intelligimus  quam  spiritui,  ut  ita 
totum  Christum  possideant.  At  the  same  time,  the  Re- 
formed symbols  decidedly  reject  the  idea  of  a  local  pre- 
sence of  Christ's  body,  which  in  this  form  is  in  heaven 
only;  and  Calvin  endeavours  to  solve  the  contradiction  that 
seems  to  lie  in  the  idea  of  communicating  with  an  absent 
object,  by  assuming  that  through  the  supernatural  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  case  of  believers,  the  soul  is  so 
raised  by  faith  to  heaven  as  to  come  within  the  life-giving 
influence  of  the  Saviour's  body.  This  however  is  not 
properly  to  remove  the  difficulty,  but  only  to  transfer  it  to 
another  place;  yea  it  is  made  worse,  since  it  is  easier  to 
conceive  of  the  power  of  Christ's  body  extending  itself  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  down  to  the  earth;  than  that  our  souls  should 
be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  Plainly,  the  Reformers 
wer^  not  willing  on  the  one  hand  to  let  go  the  exegetical 
significance  of  Ithe  Lord's  supper,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
they  preserved  it  in  substance;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  anxious  not  to  wrong  the  Biblical  declarations 
with  regard  to  Christ's  ascension,  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  returning  to  judge  the  world,  by  assuming  any 
such  presence  as  might  seem  to  overthrow  these  for  the 
understanding.  The  scientific  union  of  these  two  points 
they  did  not  reach;  and  it  is  just  here  accordingly  that  the 
eucharistic  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  needs  to  be  carried 
forward  to  a  more  complete  form.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
secured  by  the  distinction,  which  both  scripture  and  phi- 
losophy sanction,  between  the  individual  body  of  Christ 
now  enthroned  in  heaven,  and  the  generic  virtue  of  his 
human  nature  as  actively  present  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
entire  church. 
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that  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Atonement,  the 
Imputation  of  Christ's  merit,  and  Justification 
through  faith,  can  be  successfully  maintained  against 
Socinian  and  Rationalistic  objections.  The  Son  of 
God  became  man,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  ours; 
and  for  us  he  still  continues  man  in  eternity.  His 
humanity  then  must  avail  to  our  advantage:  only  by 
means  of  it,  can  we  be  permanently  united  with  the 
divine  nature.  Only  through  our  participation  in 
its  imperishable  vitality,  is  the  power  of  sin  and 
death  within  us  gradually  eradicated,  and  a  new 
glorified  body,  which  shall  be  like  his  own,  prepared 
for  our  use.  All  other  religions  aim  at  the  reconci- 
liation of  man  with  God.  But  they  either  fail  to 
reach  this  object  altogether,  or  at  most  it  is  secured 
imperfectly,  as  in  the  case  of  Judaism,  in  the  way  of 
prolepsis  or  shadowy  anticipation  of  Christianity 
itself.  The  relation  which  holds  in  them  between 
founder  and  follower  is  merely  moral,  such  as  we 
acknowledge  towards  the  Reformers  and  Church 
Fathers.  The  specific  character  of  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  full 
reconciliation  and  enduring  life  union  of  man  with 
God,  centring  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
life  of  Christ,  which  is  neither  simply  divine  nor 
simply  human,  but  divine-human,  flow^s  over  by  the 
different  means  of  grace  to  believers,  so  that,  as  far 
as  their  new  nature  reaches,  they  do  not  live  them- 
selves, but  Christ  lives  in  them,  (comp.  Gal.  ii.  20.) 
The  Old  Testament  saints  could  not  be  said  to  be 
in  Moses,  or  in  Elias.  Of  believers  under  the  new 
dispensation,  however,  Paul  says,  continually,  they 
are  in  Christ,  that  is  in  living  union  with  him. 

All  this  involves  the  uninterrupted  presence  of 
Christ,  the  God-man,  in  and  among  his  people.  His 
absence  would  rob  us  of  the  root  of  our  religious  ex- 
istence from  which  all  living  sap  is  derived  into  the 
branches.  The  branch  would  be  separated  from  the 
vine,  and  must  of  necessity  wither  (John  xv.  6;)  the 
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stream  would  be  cut  off  from  its  fountain,  and  must 
accordingly  fail.  Only  as  the  Church  has  part  in  the 
life  of  the  God-man,  does  she  stand  upon  a  rock 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  be  able  to 
prevail  (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also.  At  that  day,  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my 
Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you'^  (John  xiv.  19, 
20.)  In  the  Church,  Christ  carries  forward,  so  to 
speak,  his  divine  human  life,  heals  the  sick,  wakes 
the  dead  to  a  new  existence,  takes  even  young  chil- 
dren into  his  arms  by  baptism,  gives  believers  his 
atoning  flesh  and  blood  to  partake  of  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  speaks  by  his  word  and  ministers  comfort, 
peace  and  blessing  to  all  that  seek  his  grace,  is  cru- 
cified anew  by  the  hostile  world  in  the  persecutions 
of  his  people,  but  still  repeats  also  his  glorious  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  and  continues  evermore  to 
visit  his  little  flock,  assembled  with  one  accord  for 
prayer,  with  the  fulness  of  light  and  life  by  his  Holy 
Spirit. 

A  right  conception  of  the  Church  is  indispensable 
for  a  living  apprehension  and  satisfactory  exhibition 
of  its  history.  This  is  itself  indeed,  in  one  respect, 
the  product  of  a  thorough  insight  into  its  actual 
development,  the  result  of  deep  exegetical  and  his- 
torical study;  but  in  another  respect,  it  is  the  */7?>e7w* 
rector,  the  conducting  genius  of  the  Church  historian. 
The  relation  here  is  that  of  reciprocal  light  and  con- 
firmation. Only  the  art  which  has  wrought  with 
master  hand  the  wondrous  dome  of  Church  history, 
furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  key  for  understanding 
it.  Without  its  guidance,  we  see  indeed  the  solemn 
earnest  halls,  the  lofty  walls,  and  gigantic  towers; 
but  we  cannot  understand  their  deep  symbolic  mean- 
ing, the  high  and  vast  ideas  that  have  taken  body  in 
their  external  forms.  Hence  it  is  that  such  works  on 
Church  History  as  those  of  Engelhardt  and  Giese- 
ier,  for  instance,  however  distinguished  and  valuable 
for  their  thorough  learning,  still  leave  the  deepest 
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theological  want  unsatisfied,  as  having  no  true  idea  of 
the  Church.*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  Nean- 
der,  also,  this  idea  comes  less  clearly  and  distinctly 
into  view,  than  one  could  wish,  especially  now  when 
the  Church  forms  the  life  question  of  the  time.  Gue- 
ricke,  who  borrows  so  slavishly  and  for  a  man  of 
learning  so  very  unbecomingly  from  Neander  in 
other  respects,  shows  himself  independent  of  him 
here  at  least,  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  strong  church 
feeling;  though  under  a  very  one-sided  and  exclusive 
form,  since  the  idea  of  the  true  Church  is  for  him 
identical  with  Lutheranism  and  the  Form  of  Concord. 

Let  us  now  come  to  some  right  understanding, 
before  we  go  further,  on  the  nature  of  History.  The 
term  denotes  in  its  objective  sense  the  general  course 
of  events;  subjectively,  the  representation  of  these 
events.  This  definition,  however,  requires  to  be  made 
more  particular,  so  soon  as  History  comes  to  be  han- 
dled as  a  science.  Only  that  can  be  called  historical, 
strictly  speaking,  which  has  exercised  a  determining, 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  which 
has  become  incorporated  with  the  image  of  its  life  at 
any  given  time.  Thus,  for  example,  the  appearance 
of  Luther  at  Worms  is  in  an  eminent  sense  historical, 
and  in  truth  world-historical;  while  his  domestic  and 
private  movements,  though  having  the  character  of 
events,  are  only  so  far  historical,  as  they  may  serve 
to  illustrate  and  explain  his  importance  for  the 
Church,  his  character  as  a  Reformer. 

As  every  single  individual  has  his  histor)?-,  so  has 
humanity  also  as  a  whole.  Its  biography  is  Univer- 
sal or  World  History.  Revelation  and  enlightened 
reason  teach  us,  to  look  upon  the  human  race  as  a 
single  family,  which  has  sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
common  ancestor,  and  tends  towards  the  same  end, 
the  exhibition  of  God's  glory.     Hence  the  history  of 

*  Comp.  R.  Basse's  Review  of  Engelhardt's  Manual  of 
Church  History,  in  the  Berl.  Jahrb.  fur  wissensch  Kritik, 
1835,  Bd.  I.  S.  543. 
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the  world  must  be  conducted  also  as  a  living  organ- 
ism, in  which  the  irresistible  onward  movement  of 
humanity  towards  this  end,  the  struggle  of  centuries  to 
actualize  in  full  the  deep  meaning  of  life,  may  be 
fairly  represented.  The  histories  of  particular  na- 
tions form  the  members  of  this  organic  body;  through 
which,  under  all  difference  of  character,  and  calling, 
and  position,  and  circumstances,  one  life  blood  still 
flows,  and  in  which  the  idea  of  humanity,  as  formed 
from  God  and  for  God,  dwells  as  a  single  soul.  All 
nations  however  are  not  historical,  any  more  than  all 
individuals;  but  only  such  as  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  a  living  way  upon  the  actual  development, 
inward  and  outward,  of  the  world's  life  as  a  whole. 
The  Hottentots,  Cafifrarians,  Negroes  and  New  Zea- 
landers,  for  instance,  have  thus  far  played  no  part 
whatever  in  the  grand  drama  of  history.  Paganism 
in  general,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  material  merely,  which  must  be 
Christianized  in  the  first  place,  before  it  can  fall  into 
the  stream  of  historical  development ;  like  the  child, 
which  has  not  yet  come  to  years  of  responsibility, 
and  can  take  no  position  of  its  own  accordingly  in 
human  society. 

As  nations  which  have  come  to  free  action,  and 
individuals  that  reciprocally  complete  one  another, 
form  thus  the  factors  of  world-history,  so  we  are 
to  recognise  in  different  periods  the  several  stadia, 
inwardly  connected  and  flowing  necessarily  one  out 
of  another,  through  which  the  idea  of  humanity 
must  proceed,  in  order  to  come  always  to  a  more 
complete  realization  and  exhibition  of  its  own  na- 
ture. Every  period  has  a  distinct  character,  which 
is  impressed  more  or  less  on  all  its  movements  and 
tendencies.  This  is  denominated  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  world  spirit,  or 
the  spirit  of  humanity  itself,  at  a  particular  point  of 
its  age.  For  humanity,  like  the  single  man  of  which 
it  is  organically  composed,  passes  through  the  stages 
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of  childhood,  earlier  and  later  youth,  and  manhood, 
onwards  to  old  age.  In  a  general  way,  we  may 
style  the  history  of  the  Oriental  world,  where  the  na- 
tions still  stand  wholly  under  the  rod  of  absolute  pow- 
er, the  childhood  and  boyhood  of  our  race;  Greece, 
the  land  of  freedom,  sprightliness  and  fancy,  its 
youth;  Rome,  full  of  calculation  and  action,  its  man- 
hood ;  and  the  period  since  Christianity,  its  old  age,  as 
surpassing  in  reason  and  wisdom  all  its  previous  life. 
At  the  same  time,  every  period  and  every  peo- 
ple has  also  its  several  ages  of  life  through  which 
to  pass;  and  then  we  must  say  again  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  such,  includes  a  new  course  of  develop- 
ment, peculiar  to  itself  and  essentially  different  from 
all  that  went  before.  Religion  in  this  form  is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  an  advance  simply  upon  the  Jewish 
system,  exalting  it  to  a  higher  state.  It  must  be  re- 
garded rather  as  a  new  creation,  by  which  a  new 
principle,  a  divine  life  is  communicated  to  humanity 
itself.  Christianity  forms  the  turning  point  of  the 
world's  history;  and  Christ,  the  true  pole  star  of  the 
whole,  is  the  centre  also  around  which  all  revolves; 
the  key,  as  the  great  historian  John  von  Miiller  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  expressed  himself,  which 
alone  can  unlock  the  sense  of  all  that  has  taken  place 
before  his  advent  or  since.  In  Christ,  the  ideal  of 
humanity  has  been  actualized.  All  history  before 
him  must  be  viewed  as  a  preparation  for  his  pre- 
sence; a  preparation,  which  in  Judaism  carried  a 
positive  character,  in  the  way  of  progressive  revela- 
tions and  condescensions  on  the  part  of  God;  while 
in  Paganism  it  was  more  negative,  a  helpless  struggle 
upwards  on  the  part  of  man.  All  history  since 
Christ,  finds  its  central  movement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  principle  of  life,  which  he  has 
introduced  into  human  nature,  and  which  is  des- 
tined gradually  to  take  all  up  into  its  own  element, 
as  revealed  in  his  person.  In  this  view  it  becomes 
Church  History, 
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We  are  now  to  consider  more  closely  the  idea  of 
Church  History  itself.  In  this,  there  are  very  dif- 
ferent views.  The  principal  of  these,  as  measured  by 
their  historical  significance,  we  proceed  to  examine. 
Church  history  itself,  like  every  other  theological 
discipline,  has  its  own  history  5  having  reached  the 
high  position  it  now  occupies,  only  by  degrees,  and 
through  a  series  of  imperfect  efforts,  previously 
put  forth  for  the  purpose.  We  distinguish,  in  its 
course  of  development,  three  periods.  The  first  two 
stand  related  to  each  other  as  extremes.  By  sur- 
mounting both,  in  the  way  of  a  true  reconciliation, 
that  higher  view  has  come  to  prevail,  which  enters 
clearly  into  the  ground  of  all  the  more  important 
works  of  modern  German  science  in  this  department. 

I.    THE    ORTHODOX    HISTORIOGRAPHY. 

As  the  fact  goes  always  before  its  representation, 
so  it  was  necessary  for  the  Church  to  act  and  form 
material,  before  there  could  be  any  history  of  it  in 
the  subjective  sense.  The  first  and  most  incomplete 
form  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was  the  simple  record 
of  the  recollections,  which  the  Church  had  of  its  past 
doings  and  fortunes — brought  together  usually  in  a 
mere  outward  way,  in  their  chronological  order. — 
Such  chronicles  and  annals  constitute,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  almost  the  only  attempts 
that  were  made  in  the  way  of  historical  representa- 
tion ;  of  immense  value,  of  course,  as  collections  of 
material;  but  still  no  more  than  attempts  at  history, 
we  may  say,  as  consisting  of  such  collections  only. 
Church  History  as  a  science  commences,  where  the 
Church  comes  to  reflect  upon  herself;  where  the  his- 
torian brings  his  own  judgment  into  his  work,  and 
represents  his  matter,  so  as  to  put  life  into  it  spirit- 
ually, from  some  particular  point  of  view.  The  first 
stand-point  which  presents  itself  to  us  here,  is  that 
of  the  earlier  orthodoxy,  as  well  Roman  Catholic  as 
'  4* 
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Protestant.  We  may  style  it  the  stand-point  of 
established  orthodoxy,  (derfertigen  orthodoxie,)  and 
exclusive  ecclesiasticism.*  It  consists  in  general, 
in  this,  that  the  Church,  with  her  whole  system  of 
doctrine  and  life,  is  regarded  as  something  complete 
from  the  start;  and  is  thus  made  to  stand,  under 
some  particular  received  visible  form  in  abstract 
opposition  to  all  diverging  sects,  as  the  absolute  and 
only  legitimate  representative  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Outward  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church,  by 
its  growth  in  the  way  of  missionary  activity  and 
aggression  upon  the  world,  are  of  course  admitted; 
but  all  idea  of  an  inward  development  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Church  itself,  is  rejected.  This  general 
maxim,  however,  must  assume  practically,  a  different 
form  in  the  Roman  Catholic  consciousness,  from 
what  is  found  to  be  in  the  Protestant. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Method  of  History. 

If  any  system  may  be  said  to  have  become  what 
it  is  historically,  this  must  be  affirmed  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  both  as  it  regards  its  outward  form  and  its 
inward  constitution.  What  an  immense  distance 
between  the  Galilean  fisherman,  who  as  a  common 
presbyter  (I  Peter,  v.  1,)  not  as  a  lord  over  the  flock 
but  as  its  example  (verse  3,)  travels  from  place  to 
place,  in  poor  raiment,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
(1  Cor.  ix.  5,)  to  proclaim  the  simple  word  of  the 
cross  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles:  and  a  Gregory  VII. 
with  his  unyielding  hierarchic  pride,  and  his  inexo- 
rable anathemas  directed  against  all  married  priests 
as  whoremongers  and  adulterers;  or  an  Innocent  III. 
who  arrayed  in  gorgeous  pontifical  attire,  and  bearing 

=*  I  may  remark  here,  that  I  place  no  particular  weight 
either  on  this  designation,  or  on  the  designations  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  other  two  stand-points,  as  there  is  no 
authority,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  requiring  their 
use.  If  any  can  be  furnished  more  significant  and  com- 
prehensive, they  will  be  cheerfully  adopted. 
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the  triple  crown  upon  his  head,  reverently  encom- 
passed with  different  patriarchs,  seventy-one  metropo- 
litans and  superior  prelates,  four  hundred  and  twelve 
bishops,  nine  hundred  abbots  and  priors,  the  lights 
of  learning,  and  the  ambassadors  of  almost  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  at  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  as 
the  holy  and  infallible  father  of  the  whole  family  of 
Christian  nations,  orders  with  dictatorial  spirit  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  whether  outward  or  in- 
ward, decrees  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  and 
treats  the  most  powerful  kings  of  the  earth  as  mere 
Vassals,  who  hold  their  crowns  in  fief  from  him  as 
the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  the  earth !  How  much 
labour  of  the  deepest  thinkers,  what  changes,  yea, 
contradictions  in  opinion,  what  devices  and  circui- 
tous courses  of  religious  thought,  lie  between  the 
extremely  simple  and  indefinite  doctrinal  views  of 
the  apostolical  fathers  and  apologists  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  and  the  wonderful  scholastic 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  carried  out  in  the  most 
insignificant  subtleties  in  the  way  of  question,  dis- 
tinction and  division,  or  the  symbolical  settlement 
of  its  main  results  in  the  Concilium  Tridentinum! 
Through  what  struggles  of  centuries,  through  what 
diseases,  relapses  and  recoveries,  was  it  not  necessary 
for  the  monastic  institution  to  pass,  before  it  could 
work  its  way  upwards  from  the  renowned  poverty 
of  the  hermit  Anthony  in  the  Lybian  desert,  to  the 
mighty  orders  which  embraced  and  ruled  all  West- 
ern Christendom,  in  the  thirteenth  century !  What 
a  chasm,  what  conflicts  of  the  principle  of  image 
worship  with  the  principle  of  image  war,  between 
the  simple,  almost  puritanic  worship  of  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  outwardly  imposing,  mysterious 
pomp  of  the  mediaeval  religions  service! 

All  this,  for  the  unprejudiced  view,  is  something 
more  than  merely  outward  change,  in  the  case  of 
which  the  interior  state  might  be  supposed  to  re- 
main always  the  same.     Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
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eVel*,  the  lloman  Catholic  historians  doWn  to  the 
time  of  Stolberg,  Ritter,  and  DolliJiger,  maintain 
in  substance  the  principle  of  stability ;  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  more  recent  and  liberal  among 
them  have  been  forced  to  yield  more  or  less  to  the 
powerful  pressure  of  Protestant  criticism,  at  least  in 
subordinate  points,  in  the  sphere  particularly  of  the 
Utterly  untenable  fables  of  the  hierarchy.  All  that 
has  come  at  any  time  to  general  authority  in  the  pa- 
pacy, having  impressed  upon  it  thus  the  seal  of  the 
infallible  church,  is  referred  to  an  immediately  divine 
origin;  found  partly  in  the  Bible,  and  partly  in  an 
oral  tradition  claiming  to  be  derived  from  the 
apostles,  on  the  maxim  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  un- 
derstood in  an  outward  and  literal  way:  Teneamus, 
quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  credi- 
tum  est.  The  Council  of  Trent  expresses  the  fullest 
conviction,  that  all  its  decisions,  doctrinal  and  moral, 
were  drawn  through  the  medium  of  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  bishops  from  the  very  time  of  the 
apostles.* 

According  to  this  assumption,  for  instance,  the 
declaration  of  Christ  to  Peter,  Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  the 
delivery  to  him  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, contain  in  themselves  the  full  idea  of  the  papacy* 
When  the  Lord  says,  "  He  that  eateth  of  this  bread 
shall  live  for  ever,''  (John  vi.  51 — 58;)  when  Paul 
separates  the  cup  from  the  bread  by  an  or,  (1  Cor. 
xi.  27;)  when  Luke  mentions  of  the  first  Christians 
with  approbation,  that  they  continued  steadfastly  in 

*  Sacrosancta  ODCumenica  et  generalis  Trid.  Synodug, 
perspiciens,  hanc  veritatem  et  disciplinam  contineri  in  li* 
oris  scriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus,  quae  ab  ipsius 
Christo  ore  ab  Apostolis  acceptoe,  aut  ab  ipsis  Apostolis 
Spiritu  S.  dictante  quasi  per  manus  Iraditas  ad  nos  usque 
pervenerunt — tcaditiones  ipsas — tanquara  vel  oretenus  a 
Christo  vel  a  Sp.  S.  dictatas  et  continua  successione  in  Ec- 
clesia  catholica  conservatas.  pari  pietatis  affectu  ac  vene* 
rantia  suscipil  et  veneratur.  Sess.  iv.  dec.  1.  This  princi- 
ple is  repeated  often  in  the  case  of  single  doctrines,  as,  S. 
xii.  c.  4,  xiii.  c.  S,  xiv.  c.  5,  xxi.  c.  9,  &c. 
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"the  breaking  of  bread,"  without  any  notice  of  the 
cup;  this  all  is  enough  of  itself  to  justify  commu- 
nion in  one  kind.  In  the  imposition  of  hands  by 
Paul  and  John,  after  previous  baptism  in  the  case  of 
the  Samaritan  converts  (Acts  viii.  16^  17,)  is  found 
the  actual  sacrament  of  confirmation;  in  the  remarka- 
ble passage  (Eph.  v.  25 — 32,)  the  sacrament  of 
marriage;  in  the  casual  direction  of  James  to  anoint 
a  sick  brother  with  oil,  (iv.  14,)  the  sacrament  of 
extreme  unction;  in  the  remark  of  our  Lord  on  vo- 
luntary eunuchs  (Matt.  xix.  12,)  and  Paul's  wish  that 
all  might  be  like  himself  as  regarded  marriage  (1  Cor. 
vii.  7,)  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  a  divine  ordi- 
nance. When  historical  testimonies  are  wanting 
altogether,  the  strict  Romanists  find  a  convenient 
refuge  in  the  wilful  assumption  of  a  disciplina  ar- 
cani;  according  to  which,  certain  apostolical  doctrines 
and  practices,  which  are  first  mentioned  and  ecclesi- 
astically established  at  a  later  period,  are  supposed 
for  various  reasons,  the  fear  for  example  of  profana- 
tion on  the  part  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  or  a  tender  re- 
gard to  the  weakness  of  catechumens,  to  have  been 
originally  kept  secret.  When,  finally,  clear  testi- 
monies speak  directly  against  them;  as,  for  instance, 
where  pope  Gelasius,  of  the  fifth  century,  expressly 
affirms  that  the  nature  of  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
mains in  the  eucharist,  or  where  pope  J^icholas  /.,  of 
the  ninth  century,  in  his  second  letter  to  the  empe- 
ror Michael,  teaches  the  true  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  this  sacrament,  williout  transmutation  ;. these 
zealous  historians  and  dogmatists  do  violence  both  to 
the  subject  and  themselves,  by  calling  in  question 
the  genuineness  of  the  documents  thus  brought  into 
view. 

If  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  have 
been  at  all  times  the  same,  they  must  remain  the 
same  also  for  all  time  to  come.  Were  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Church  regarded  only  as  the  product 
of  a  necessary  historical  process,  having  a  right  hu- 
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manly  to  be  what  it  has  been  in  its  own  time,  it 
would  not  be  so  bad.  But  the  jus  humanum  is 
made  to  pass  here  always  for  d^jus  divinum,  ihejus 
historicum  for  a  jus  absolutum.  What  has  once 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Church,  is  constituted  a 
law  obligatory  for  all  time. 

So  far  as  the  sects  are  concerned,  the  historical 
theory  now  befoi-e  us  reserves  to  the  Catholic,  that 
is  to  the  Roman  Church,  the  exclusive  possession  of 
God's  truth  and  Spirit,  as  being  invested  in  fact  with 
the  attribute  of  infallibility.  All  tendencies  that  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  its  authority,  including  of 
course  the  whole  interest  of  Protestantism  with  all 
its  mighty  achievements,  are  regarded  as  heretical 
and  schismatical,  the  working  of  Satanic  wickedness 
against  the  divine  will  itself.  As  such,  they  exclude 
all  hope  of  salvation.  Extra  ecclesiam  Romanam, 
nulla  salus.  They  are  not  allowed  even  the  merit  of 
having  assisted  the  orthodox  Chur6h,  in  coming  to  a 
clear  consciousness  of  her  own  vocation,  and  in  bring- 
ing her  dogmas  to  proper  perfection  for  the  under- 
standing. They  are  made  to  be  the  outward  occa- 
sion only,  by  which  the  Church  has  been  led  to  utter 
in  the  way  of  formal  decree  against  the  manifestation 
of  heresy,  what  she  had  held  materially  in  its  full 
completeness  from  the  beginning.* 

*  I  may  be  permitted  here,  to  say  a  word  at  least  in  the 
form  of  a  note,  on  the  late  publication  of  John  Henry  New- 
man: "An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, New  York,  Appleton  &  Co.  1846."  It  forms  his 
defence  of  the  long  expected  and  entirely  natural  transition 
he  has  made  recently  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  very  title  seems  to  contradict  what  we  have  here 
given  as  the  character  of  the  Romanist  view  of  history. 
He  holds,  in  fact,  a  certain  kind  of  development  in  the 
Church,  and  fancies  that  he  has  in  this  the  later  Catholic 
theologianSj  De  Maistre  and  Mdhler  on  his  side.  So  far  as 
this  goes,  it  forms  a  concession  in  favour  of  Protestant 
science,  and  involves,  to  the  same  extent,  a  departure  from 
the  strict  sense  of  Romanist  principle.  It  is  doubtful,  ac- 
cordingly, whether  it  will  be  sustained  by  theologians  ia 
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Historical  Method  of  the  Older  Protestant  Orthodoxy, 

The  Reformation  had  from  its  commencement  pro- 
perly a  practical  character,  but  was  still  sustained  and 
carried  throughout  by  the  power  of  ideas.  It  in- 
cluded then  necessarily  a  regeneration  in  full  of  theo- 

this  Church.  Professor  Butler,  in  a  late  article  in  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Journal,  (N.  Y.  Churchman,  Feb.  14th,  1846.) 
remarks  on  this  point :  "  I  must  in  the  first  place  observe 
that  it  is  much  more  than  doubtful,  how  far  Mr.  Newman's 
doctrine  is  at  all  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church,  or  would  be  regarded  by  its  authorities  as  any 
other  than  amost  perilous  innovation.  Convenient  as  it  may 
now  be  to  tolerate  it,  (or  any  thing  else  from  the  same 
author,)  for  temporary  purposes,  and  to  meet  the  present 
state  of  speculation,  I  shall  be  much  surprised,  if  as  the 
cont^Dversy  proceeds,  it  be  not  in  substance  disavowed  as 
a  private  and  unauthorized  hypothesis."  The  reviewer 
then  appeals  to  a  judginent  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  vari- 
ous declarations  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  the 
principle  of  stability  is  asserted  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms.  Still,  however,  Mr.  Newman's  conception  of  de- 
velopment is  not  so  perilous  for  Rome  as  the  mere  name 
might  imply,  and  differs  very  materially  from  ours.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  he  allows  this  development  to  hold  only 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  direction;  so  that  Protestantism  is 
regarded  as  a  falling  away  from  history,  and  of  course  an 
abiding  progressive  corruption.  Then  again,  with  his  view 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  every  Roman  Catholic 
development  is  for  him  of  force  for  all  time;  whilst  we  can 
see  in  the  papacy  for  instance,  only  a  temporary  form  of 
church  government,  necessary  for  the  wants  -of  a  particu- 
lar period.  Finally,  in  the  application  of  his  principle  to 
concrete  points,  he  still  approximates  again  to  the  Roman- 
ist stand-point-  since  the  slightest  and  most  indistinct 
hints  of  Christian  antiquity,  are  taken  as  sufficient  proofs  by 
themselves  for  the  existence  at  the  time  of  doctrines  and 
practices  that  belong  tcf  a  much  later  period ;  thus  at  bot- 
tom referring  all  again  to  apostolical  or  with  different  ex- 
pression, to  divine  authority.  Romanism  cannot  give  up 
the  principle  of  stability,  without  unsettling  its  own  foun- 
dations. The  broad  difference  between  our  view  of  the 
development  of  the  church,  and  that  presented  by  Mr. 
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logy,  which  is  only  the  form  in  which  the  life  of  re- 
ligion is  brought  to  scientific  consciousness.  The 
science  was  emancipated  from  the  chainsof  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  and  referred  to  the  formal  princi- 
ple of  Protestantism,  the  holy  scriptures  as  the  living 
fountain  and  only  rule  of  all  saving  divine  knowledge. 
This  brought  into  the  foreground,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible;  which  now  acquired,  through  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Camerarius,  Zuingli,  CEcolampadi- 
us,  and  still  more  through  Calvin  and  Beza,  an  im- 
pulse, a  force  and  vigour,  freshness  and  life,  depth  and 
fulness  of  spirit,  which  cast  into  the  shade  not  only 
the  sparse  performances  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this 
department,  but  even  the  whole  Patristic  period  itself. 
On  this  biblical  ground  arose  a  renovated  Dogmatik, 
whose  most  brilliant  incomparable  monuments  are 
presented  to  us,  in  Melancthon' s  Loci  Theologici, 
and  the  Institutio  Christianae  Religionis  of  Caivin. 
By  reason  of  the  organic  connexion  among  all 
branches  of  theology,  Church  History  was  required 
also  to  undergo  a  change,  as  soon  as  the  Protestant 
principle  came  to  be  applied  to  this  department. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  itself,  primarily  in  the  "Magdeburg 
Centuries'*  and  the  "Catalogus  Testium  Veritatis," 
by  Flacius.  In  the  period  immediately  following, 
the  Lutheran  Church  was  more  occupied  with  dog- 
matic, than  with  exegetical  and  historical  studies; 
still  a  certain  view  of  Church  History  lay  at  the 
ground  of  the  school  divinity  of  the  age,  which 
is  extensively  interwoven  with  all  its  representations 
of  Christian  doctrine.     The  Reformed  theologians,  on 

Newman,  will  be  made  to  appear  more  clearly  as  we  pro- 
ceed. Mean  while,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  book  in 
question  might  be  subjected  to  a  separate  review  of  a 
more  earnest  character  than  it  is  likely  to  receive  among 
us  at  this  time.  Too  many  of  our  critics,  in  their  immense 
Protestant  self-complacency,  to  which  all  is  clear  and 
settled  long  ago  as  regards  tne  whole  subject,  are  utterly 
disqualified  for  every  task  of  this  kind. 
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the  other  hand,  besides  giving  their  attention  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  employed  themselves 
in  a  number  of  cases  with  particular  portions  of 
Church  History,' chiefly  in  a  controversial  way;  and 
produced  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  period 
here  noticed,  many  works,  which,  for  the  learning  of 
their  details,  and  their  critical  acumen,  carry  with 
them  in  part  at  least  a  permanent  value.  The  most 
celebrated  names  on  this  list  are,  among  the  French, 
Du  Plessis,  Morney,  Pierre  du  Moulin,  Jean  Daille 
{Dall(Bus,)  IJav.  Blondel,  Saumaise  (Saimasius,)  the 
two  Basnages ;  among  the  English  Usher,  Pearson, 
Beveridge,  Burnet,  Dodwell,  Bingham,  Bull,  Cave,  and 
Grabe.  Of  histories  bearing  a  general  character  may 
be  named  particularly  those  by  /.  Hottinger,  Span- 
heim,  J.  Basnage,  Jablonsky,  Turretin,  and  Venema. 

The   emancipation,   however,   from   the   Roman 
stand-point  was  accomplished  only  by  degrees.     It 
was  changed  as  to  material,  in  the  first  place,  but  re- 
mained formally  the  same;  so  that  it  is  to  be  compre- 
hended still  under  the  same  general  view.     We  shall 
now  attempt  to   characterize  somewhat  more   par- 
ticularly, this  orthodox  protestant  method  of  history. 
In  the  first  place,  the  conception  of  the  Church 
became  more  broad  and  spiritual.     It  was  no  long- 
er identified  with  the  communion  of  Rome.     Ele- 
ments of  evangelical  truth  and  Christian  life,  were 
recognised   in  the  sects  also  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  were  the  object  of  Rome's  severe  persecution. 
It  was  generally  admitted  indeed  that  the  Lord  had 
at  all  times  reserved  a  people  for  himself,  even  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  pope ;  but  what  might  be 
called  Roman  properly  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
papacy  with  its  institutions  was  regarded  as  an  apos- 
tacy  from  the  true  church,  towards  which  the  posture 
of  a  simply  negative  criticism  was  accordingly  main- 
tained.    After   the  Reformation  it  was   no  longer 
possible  to  look  upon  the  Roman  as  the  absolutely 
true  church.     It  took  the  character  of  a  heresy,  a 
5 
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sort  of  hardened  Judaism;  whilst  to  Protestantism  was 
now  assigned  the  place,  which  had  been  previously 
claimed  by  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  this  material  change,  however, 
the  church  continued  to  be  for  these  historians  also 
something  complete  in  its  nature  from  the  beginning, 
not  needing  nor  admitting  any  proper  development. 
All  activity  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine,  was  appre- 
hended only  under  the  form  either  of  a  vindication 
or  denial  of  the  truth,  as  orthodoxy  or  heresy.  The 
orthodox  was  the  stable,  always  agreeing  with  itself; 
the  heretical  appeared  as  the  subject  of  perpetual 
change;  so  that  the  history  of  doctrines  resolved  it- 
self at  last  into  a  mere  history  of  heresies.  The 
apostolical  fathers  and  early  Christian  apologists  al- 
ready exhibited  the  full  system  of  truth  in  a  pure 
form;  the  general  councils  established  it  symbolically 
in  opposition  to  diiferent  heresies;  the  papacy  over- 
whelmed it  with  unscriptural  and  superstitious  tra- 
ditions. Still  it  was  always  present  beneath  this 
rubbish,  as  gold  covered  with  dross,  and  was  brought 
more  or  less  into  view  by  the  so  called  "witnesses 
of  the  truth,"  the  Waldenses,  Wickliffe,  Huss, 
John  Wessel,  ^^c. ;  till  the  Reformation  finally  raised 
it  again  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  this  view,  ac- 
cordingly, the  great  religious  movement  of  the  16th 
century  itself  forms  no  proper  advance  of  church 
life  and  consciousness,  but  a  simple  process  of  puri- 
fication, a  return  to  the  original  truth  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  stand-point  of  the  first  few  centuries. 
The  entire  Protestant  system  was  supposed  to  be 
found  immediately  and  literally  in  the  Bible,  even  in 
the  Old  Testament  itself,  and  in  the  practice  and 
life  of  the  first  period  of  the  Church;  so  that  the 
whole  intermediate  history  was  made  to  sink  in  fact 
into  the  character  of  an  unmeaning  and  useless  epi- 
sode. While  the  Reformers  always  laid  great  weight 
on  the  agreement  of  their  views  with  Jerome,  Jiu- 
gustine,  Cyjman,  Athanasius,  fyc,  their  followers 
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of  the  17th  centuiy  went  still  further.  The  Eng- 
lish Episcopalians,  in  particular,  made  it  their  husi- 
ness,  to  establish  a  perfect  identity  between  the  pri- 
mitive Church  and  their  own.  In  this  effort  they 
showed  themselves  often  more  unhistorieal,  and  less 
favourable  to  tiie  idea  of  development,  than  even  the 
Romanists  themselves.  So,  for  example,  the  learned 
Dr.  George  Bull,  in  his  celebrated  Defence  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  undertakes  to  show  that  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  taught  in  full  all  that  this  creed  con- 
tains, and  that  all  differences  which  appear  in  the 
case  are  formal  only,  not  affiscting  the  substance  at 
any  point*  The  distinguished  Jesuit  Dionysius 
Petavius  was  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  not  to 
deny  absolutely  the  fact  of  some  difference  of  doc- 
trine in  this  period ;  and  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  al- 
low even  that  the  Arian  heresy  itself  had  appeared 
among  the  earlier  forms  of  thinking  in  the  Church. t 
For  this,  however.  Bull  blames  him  strongly,  and 
thinks  that  such  a  concession  must  overthrow  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  the  fathers,  and  give  the 
Church  a  right  also  to  form  new  dogmas.  As  it  re- 
gards  government  and  worship,  the    more    liberal 

*  Defensio  Fidei  Nicense,  etc.  ed.  Grabe,  London,  1703. 
Prooem.  p.  5:  Scilicet  hie  operis  et  iiicoepti  nostri  scopus, 
hoc  institutum  est  ut  clare  ostendamusj  quod  de  Filii  divini- 
tate  contra  Arium  aliosque  hsereticos  statuerunt  Patres  Ni- 
csBni,  idem  reipsa,  (quam  aliis  fortasse  nonnuraquam  ver- 
bis alioque  *loquendi  rnodo,)  docuisse  Patres  ac  Doctores 
ecclesiae  probati  ad  un«m  ornnes,  qui  ante  tempora  Synodi 
Nicaen^e  ab  ipsa  usque  apostolorurri  oetate  floruerunt. 

f  De  Thed.  Dogmatihis.  De  Trinit.  1. 5,  7  and  8,  2.  In  this, 
however,  other  Catholic  theologians  decidedly  differ  from 
Petavius.  Thus,  according  to  Klee.  the  approximation  of 
the  earlier  apologists  to  Tritheism  or  Subordinationism  is 
merely  apparent,  and  to  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily,  from 
the  imperfection  of  human  language,  generally  and  of  the 
theological  language  of  this  period  in  particular  {Lekrh.  der 
Dogmengeschichte,  Mainz,  1837,  Tfa.  i.  S.  162.)  Passages 
that  sound  like  subordination  in  Origen,  he  charges  to  the 
account  of  some  unknown  forger.     (S.  166,  comp.  S.  192.) 
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among  the  earlier  Protestant  historians,  have  indeed 
acknowledged  changes, even  within  the  true  Church; 
but  then  they  look  upon  these  as  the  accidental  rise 
and  disappearance  merely  of  indifferent  ceremonies. 
At  the  same  time,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those 
among  the  Reformed,  to  whom  the  Presbyterian 
system  has  seemed  fully  identical  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  age  of  Clements  Romanus ;  as  in- 
deed such  are  to  be  met  with  still.  So  Protestant 
Episcopalians  have  found  their  three  orders  in  the 
same  way,  directly  in  the  New  Testament;  yea, 
Lutherans  even  failed  not  to  appear  in  the  17th  and 
ISth  centuries,  who  believed,  that  they  could  very 
satisfactorily  establish  the  Consistorial  and  Territo- 
rial order  of  their  government  churches  from  the 
Old  Testament! 

The  view  taken  also  of  the  relation  between  the 
reigning  Church  and  dissenting  bodies,  remained 
formally  the  same  that  it  had  been  before  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  conception  of  history;  namely,  that  of 
exclusive  ecclesiasticism.  TendencievS  and  views 
which  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  established  church 
doctrines,  were  not  brought  into  any  inward  con- 
nexion with  the  historical  life  of  the  Church  itself, 
but  were  set  over  against  it  abstractly,  as  purely 
negative  phenomena.  Here,  however,  this  principle 
fell  into  a  striking  self-contradiction  in  its  applica- 
tion. In  the  first  period  of  the  Church,  it'went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Romanist  view;  since  Protestant- 
ism, in  its  orthodox  character,  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  oecumenical  symbols.  Of  course  it  con- 
demned and  rejected  the  heresies  of  Ebionism,  Gnos- 
ticism, Montanism,  Subordinationism,  Sabellianism, 
Arianism,  Semi-arianism,  Manicheism,  Nestorian- 
ism,  Eutychianism,  Pelagianism  and  Semi-pelagian- 
ism,  as  decidedly  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  denying 
them  in  the  same  way  all  right  to  exist.     On  into 
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the  sixth  century,  we  may  say,  the  two  systems 
moved  thus  together. 

But  the  case  changed  in  the  Middle  Ages;  where 
the  Roman  became  always  more  and  more  clearly 
the  reigning  Church,  under  the  papacy,  which  stood 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Reformation.  Here  the 
Protestant  historians  were  constrained  to  take  side 
rather  with  the  non-catholic  sects,  the  so  called 
forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  and  so  to  make 
these  "  testes  veritatis  "  properly  the  Catholic  Church 
itself  in  its  true  sense,  in  order  to  maintain  some 
consistency  with  their  previous  rule  of  judgment. 
But  this  was  attended  with  great  difficulties. 

For  in  the  first  place  tlie  Middle  Ages  are  only 
the   regular   development   of  the   Catholic   Church 
of  the  first  six  centuries.     All  the  germs  even  of  the 
papacy  itself  may  be  shown  to  have  existed   thus 
^  early.      Protestant    orthodoxy,   it  is    plain,   appre- 
hended the  church  fathers  only  on  one  side.     Au- 
gustine, for  example,  has  full   as  much  objective, 
churchly,  catholic  feeling,  as.  what  may  be  called 
subjective  and  protestant  in  his  character.     Yea,  he 
is  the   principal  former   of  the   Catholicism  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  his  deep  feeling  lies  at  the  ground  of 
its  mystic  theology,  as  his  dialectic   understanding 
animates  the  scholastic.     His  spirit  makes  its  process 
first  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
till    at  length    the  Reformers  rose  to    interpret  its 
Protestant  element,  as  comprehended  in  his  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace.     How  can  the  great  veneration  of 
the  Roman  Church  for  this  father  be  explained,  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  of  an  actual  inward  affinity  with 
his  spirit,  in  some  view? 

A  second  difficulty  appears  in  the  fact,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sects  which  existed  before 
the  Reformation,  were  further  removed  in  a  number 
of  points  from  the  Protestant  orthodoxy,  than  the 
errors  even  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself.  Zealous 
Reformed  theologians  spared  no  pains,  indeed,  to  clear 
5* 
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the  anti-hierarchic  bodies  of  the  Middle  Ages  from 
all  reproach  of  heresy.  Anti-papistic  and  evangeli- 
cal were  taken  to  be  almost  interchangeable  terms. 

Thus,  for  instance,  James  Usher  and  John  Paul 
Perrin  would  force  the  world  to  believe,  at  every 
cost,  that  the  Jllh'igenses  were  entirely  pure  and 
sound  in  their  faith,  and  that  the  accusation  of  Ma- 
nicheism  must  be  considered  a  groundless  slander 
brought  against  them  by  the  papists.  The  Catholic 
historians,  particularly  Bossuet,  defended,  with  much 
spirit  and  learning,  the  earlier  opinion.  A  vigorous 
controversy  was  now  waged  on  the  subject;  till  the 
publication  of  the  judicial  Records  of  the  Inquisition 
of  Toulouse,  by  Philip  Limborchy  compelled  the  par- 
ties to  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  claims.  For 
these  documents  clearly  distinguish  the  Jllbigenses 
from  the  fValdenses,  and  attribute  to  the  first,  the 
error  of  the  Manichean  dualism.  Thus,  the  matter' 
stood  before  the  appearance  of  J[Iosheim.* 

Finally,  such  Protestants  as  had  carried  their  stu- 
dies somewhat  thoroughly  into  the  Catholic  theology 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  could  not,  with  all  their  respect 
for  the  dissenting  sects,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
at  least  as  much  piety  as  they  could  exhibit,  and  a 
great  deal  more  learning,  had  place  also  in  the  reign- 
ing Church.  This  was  specially  evident  in  the  per- 
sons of  such  men  as  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Bernard  of 
Clairvautc,  Thomas  Jlquinas,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
For  these  men  a  traditional  reverence  still  continued 
to  make  itself  felt  in  spite  of  their  connexion  with 
the  papacy.  Yea,  with  the  Lutheran  theologians  of 
the  17th  century,  who  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  Reformers,  formed  themselves  a  new  scholastic 
divinity,  Thomas  Aquinas  came  even  to  be  honoured 
with  the  title  of  an  assertor  verilatis  evangelicae.  It 
13  now  allowed,  however,  by  all  who  understand  the 

*  See  his  judgment  with  regard  to  this  controversy,  in 
his  Versuch  einer  unparteiischen  und  grundlichen  Ketzergesch' 
ighte.     IJelmstadt,  1746.    EinUitun^,  s.  28  ff. 
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subject,  that  this  -great  divine  has  exerted,  next  to 
Augustine,  more  influence  than  any  other  on  the 
formation  of  the  Roman  system,  so  far  as  its  doc- 
trinal side  is  concerned. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  period  after  the  Refor- 
mation, we  find  the  state  of  things  more  favourable 
again  to  the  application  of  the  historical  principle 
before  us.  There  was  now  a  predominant  orthodox 
Protestant  Church,  and  over  against  it  dissenting  men 
and  parties,  as  during  the  first  centuries,  in  relation 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  then  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  particular  conducted  itself  with  great 
harshness  towards  all  movements  of  the  more  free 
kind,  even  when  connected  with  forms  so  worthy 
of  respect  as  Arndt,  Jacob  Bohm,  Calixtus,  and  after- 
wards Spener  and  Franke;  treating  them  as  danger- 
ous heretics,  and  rivalling  Rome  herself  in  exclusive- 
ness.  But  here  also  this  rigoristic  ecclesiastical  stand- 
point could  not  long  be  maintained;  especially  after 
Pietism  had  grown  into  a  powerful  tendency,  and 
the  orthodox  themselves  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge its  influence. 

Thus,  through  the  pressure  of  the  difficulties  and 
self-contradictions  which  have  been  mentioned,  as 
well  as  by  the  continued  process  of  development  on 
the  part  of  orthodox  theology  itself,  there  was  gra- 
dually formed  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  during  the 
course  of  the  18th  century,  a  sort  of  mediating  view 
or  moderate  orthodoxy;  which  we  may  look  upon  as 
the  transition  to  the  second  principal  stadium  in  the 
progress  of  our  science,  though  it  still  belongs  in  the 
main  to  the  first.  This  is  the  supranaturalislic  style 
of  Church  History.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church,  and  has  produced  the  most 
important  works  that  Protestant  orthodoxy  has  to 
show  in  this  sphere.  Here  are  to  be  reckoned  those 
eminent  names  of  the  last  century,  Weismann,  J.  C. 
fValch,  C.  W.  F.  IValch,  Baumgarlen,  Kramer,  Mos- 
hemiy  SchrOckhf  historians,  indeed,  who  for  their  in- 
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tellectual  ability,  unwearied  diligence  and  solid  learn- 
ing, must  always  remain  in  honourable  and  grateful 
memory.  Mosheim,  take  him  altogether,  is  without 
question  the  greatest  among  them.  He  unites  in 
himself  the  powers  of  historical  inquiry  and  histori- 
cal representation,  in  a  high  degree.  Whilst  others 
generally  appear  in  the  tedious,  dry  address,  and  an- 
tiquated tasteless  style  of  the  foregoing  century,  JUos- 
heim's  manner  of  writing,  both  in  German  and  Latin, 
is  pure,  flowing,  graphic  and  pleasant.*  Along  with 
this  he  has  the  adv^antage  of  general  culture,  a  wide 
and  full  knowledge  of  men,  and  great  power  of  de- 
scription and  illustration.  In  short,  he  has  performed 
all  that  it  was  possible  to  perform  in  his  time.  Honour 
to  his  memory!  Surely  however  he  would  himself 
be  surprised,  and  as  a  historian  especially  must  be 
filled  even  with  displeasure,  if  he  should  now  return 
again  to  the  earth,  and  find  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, after  the  lapse  of  a  full  century,  not  a  step  ad- 
vanced beyond  his  position,  and  contenting  them- 
selves, in  their  seminaries,  to  commit  his  text  book 
to  memory,  in  a  mere  mechanical  way,  so  far  as 
practical  purposes  may  require.  He  would  bestow, 
beyond  doubt,  far  greater  praise  on  his  German  coun- 
trymen, who  have  placed  his  immortal  labours  at  large 
interest,  and  would  be  able  thus  to  show  him  his  capi- 
tal doubled  and  tripled  in  its  amount. 

It  remains  now  to  notice  some  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  this  supranaturalistic  method  of  his- 
tory. 

The  term  supranaturalism  is  employed,  in  the  his- 
torical sense  of  the  word,  to  designate  the  last  re- 
presentatives of  the  old  protestant  orthodox}^,  as  op- 
posed to  Pietism,  and  still  more  to  Rationalism,  hy 

*  Gustavus  Schwab  styles  him  in  this  respect  "  the  father 
of  modern  pulpit  eloquence,  and  as  regards  tact,  force  and 
taste,  the  first  former  of  the  German  conversational  lan- 
guage of  the  18th  century."  (German  Prose  from  Mosheim 
to  our  time.    Stuttgart,  1843.) 
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which  the  theology  of  Germany  was  gradually  over- 
powered during  the  last  century.  Against  this  pow- 
erful enemy,  the  established  school  divinity  became 
always  less  and  less  able  to  maintain  with  decision 
its  church  character;  and  was  brought  thus  into  a 
sickly  decline,  in  which  (he  main  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity indeed  were  still  retained,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  scientific  principle  of  rationalism  was  ad- 
mitted, and  along  with  it  a  strong  tendency  to  un- 
churchly  subjectivity.  Thus  supranaturairsm  stood 
between  two  powers,  in  the  case  of  which  neology 
soon  gained  the  ascendency.  It  was  found  insuffi- 
cient to  withstand  permanently  the  stream  of  the 
age,  lost  continually  more  and  more  its  church  cha- 
racter, and  capitulated  finally  with  the  foe  with 
which  it  had  undertaken  to  wage  perpetual  war. 
This  whole  process  can  be  clearly  traced,  not  only 
in  the  systematic  divinity  and  exegesis  of  the  period 
in  question,  but  also  in  its  style  of  Church  History. 
The  supranaturalistic  historians  agree  with  their 
strict  orthodox  predecessors  in  this,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  development  is  wanting  to  them  altogether. 
They  look  upon  the  process  of  history  simply  as  a 
course  or  series  of  favourable  and  unfavourableevents ; 
and  the  exhibition  of  it  is  considered  to  be,  not  a 
living  reproduction  or  generic  evolution,  but  a  sim- 
ple relation  merely,  of  these  events  as  they  have  oc- 
curred.* The  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts  are 
viewed  by  them  as  a  fixed  unalterable  system,  stand- 
ing over  against  the  human  mind  in  an  outward  way, 
as  handed  down  in  the  Bible,  under  the  same  form 
always,  from  the  beginning. 

*  Mosheim  defines  church  history  to  be  a  perspicua  et  sin- 
cera  narratioj  &c.,  {Inst.  Hist.  Eccl.  Ilelmst.  1755,  prcepara- 
tio  §  I.j)  and  again  a  prudenset  ingenua narratio,  {Inst.  Hist. 
Christ.  Helmst.  1739,  Sec.  1,  Pr(Bp.  §  L)  He  divides  it  ac- 
cordingly into  external  and  internal^  (p.  2  in  both  works,) 
and  the  first  again  into  a  narratio  fatorum  prosperorum  et 
adversorum  (§  3.)  Plainly  a  most  mechanical  and  outward 
method,  which  shows  at  once  an  utter  want  of  the  concep- 
tion of  an  organic  development. 
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On  the  other  hand  a  difference  appears  in  this,  that 
the  old  orthodox  zeal  against  deviations  in  doctrine 
from  the  church  theology,  whether  of  the  patristic 
or  protestant  period,  is  very  considerably   cooled; 
particularly  after   the   pious   Arnold,  of   whom  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  allowed  himself  to 
treat  them  with  such  tender  indulgence,  while   so 
many  instances  of  wrong  were  shown  to  have  had 
place  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox.     The  supranatu- 
ralists  affected  the  credit  of  great  liberality  and  im- 
partiality; which  must  by  all  means  be  allowed  to 
them   also,   in  a   certain    sense.      They    no    longer 
looked  upon  heresies  as  being   the   product  exclu- 
sively of   bad    intention,   and     rebellion     directly 
against   the  divine  authority;  but   rather  as  errors 
of  thought  or  imagination,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
that  called  for   pity,  various   forms  of  enthusiasm, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Gnosticism,  Montanism   and 
Mysticism.      Or  they  treated   them   as   deviations 
merely  from    the   church    terminology,  and  so  re- 
duced   not   unfrequently    the    most    weighty   doc- 
trinal controversies  to  unmeaning  logomachies.     Or 
lastly  they  even  justified  the  heretics  in  part,  in  op- 
position to  the  orthodox.*     In  this,  however,  they 

*  Mosheim  expresses  himself  very  mildly  in  relation  to 
heretics  in  general:  Non  exiguus  hujus  laboris  {hist,  hare- 
sium)  fructus  est,  si  sapienter  et  sine  partium  studio  institu- 
atur;  verum  arduus  idem  et  molestus  est.  Nam  factionum 
duces  multis  injuriis  temcre  affecti  sunt,  et  ipsa  eorum  dogma- 
ta depravata Quapropter  qui  ad  hanc  historiae  par- 
tem accedunt,  invidiam  omnem  de  vocahulo  hcereticus  detra- 
here  secumque  cogitare  debent,  generaliori  tantum  sensu 
adsumi  pro  homine,  qui  bellis  et  dissidiis  inter  Christi- 
anos,  sive  sua  sive  aliena  culpa,  occasionera  praebuit. 
Inst.  Hist.  Eccles.  Praep.  ^  11,  p.  5.  As  a  striking  example 
of  these  concessions  in  favour  of  heretics,  may  be  adduced 
the  learned  monograph  of  Mosheim  on  the  Unitarian, 
Michael  Servetus,  whose  burning  was  approved  even  by  the 
gentle  Melancthon  himself.  We  may  see,  here,  how  far  the 
supranaturalism  of  this  period  had  deviated  in  its  method  of 
history,  from  the  original  strictness  of  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
In  the  comparison  which  Mosheim  draws  between  Calvin 
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assailed  their  own  assumption,  tliat  heresy  must  be 
regarded  as   sheer  falsehood,  which   of  course  can 
never  have  any  right  in  opposition  to  divine  truth. 
To  close  the  eyes  then  indulgently  in  favour  of  the 
falsehood,  could  not  fail  to  promote  a  spirit  of  indif- 
ference in  relation  to  true  and  false,  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy,  of  very  dangerous  character.     This  did, 
in  fact,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  become  ge- 
nerally prevalent;  so  that  it  became  an  easy  thing  for 
Rationalism,  with  its  growing  strength,  to  overcome 
so  poor  an  enemy,  and  even  to  bring  it  over  to  its 
own  side.     The  last   and  most  extensive  work   of 
Church  History  from  this  lenient  and  pliant  school, 
namely,  that  of  SchrOckh  with  its  continuation  by 
Tzschirner,  reveals   in   its   five  and  forty  volumes, 

and  Servetus,  this  last  comes  off  nearly  as  well  as  the  first. 
^*I  venture,"  says  the  writer,  '-to  append  to  this  sketch,  a 
brief  parallel  of  the  unfortunate  Spanish  physician  and  his 
great  antagonist,  John  Calvin.     In  this,  I  mean  not  to  put 
reproach  on  the  last,  nor  honour  on  the  first.     One  who  is 
orthodox  is  not  made  a  heretic,  by  being  compared  with  a 
heretic;  and  a  worthy  man  loses  none  of  his  merit,  though 
it  be  shown  that  his  opponent  has  not  been  wholly  unlike 
himself.    Calvin  and  Servetus  were  both  extraordinary  and 
remarkable  men.     The  first  was  far  more  serviceable  to 
the  Church  than  the  last;  but  both  were  actuated  alike  by 
the  same  fiery  zeal  in  this  direction.     Both  burned  with  an 
inextinguishable  desire  to  purify  the  Lord's  congregation,  to 
overthrow  the  papacy,  to  destroy  superstition,  to  restore  ban- 
ished truth,  and  to  lift  up  prostrate  piety,  &c."     He  closes 
the  representation  thus ;  "  Calvin  and  Servetus,  with  all  their 
infirmities,  were  both  sincerely  pious.    This  is  shown  by 
their  end.     They  both  died  as  the  righteous,  whom  no  ac- 
cusations of  conscience  trouble.     Servetus  acknowledged, 
before  his  execution,  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  Calvin,  and 
begged  his  forgiveness..    Let  us   in   charity  believe   that 
Calvin  also  repented,  before  his  death,  of  the  faults  he  had 
committed  towards  Servetus.    Charity  hopeth  all  things. 
Should  it  give  oflfence  to  suppose  that  God  has  shown  his 
grace  to  both  souls,  for  the  sake  of  that  Jesus  on  whom  they 
called  in  death?    It  is  a  supposition,  at  all  events,  that  does 
no  wrong  to  truth.     It  is  an  infirmity  of  charity,  which 
charity  will  readily  overlook."     KetzergeschichtBy  Helmst. 
1748,  Buck  a.  §  39,  s.  254/. 
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which  appeared  from  1768  to  1810,  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  latitudinarianism  here  noticed,  as  it 
fell  over  always  more  and  more  towards  the  ration- 
alistic camp. 

II.  THE  RATIONALISTIC  HISTORIOGRAPHY. 

The  second  stand-point  of  ecclesiastical  history 
may  be  styled,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  old  ortho- 
doxy, the  stand-point  o(  fluctuating  heterodoxy  and 
unchurclily  subjectivity.  This  also,  however,  does 
not  appear  at  once  in  its  complete  character,  but  has 
again  its  own  historical  process.  In  this  we  must 
distinguish  two  periods,  the  Pietislic  and  the  proper 
Rationalislic,  to  which  last  the  distinction  just  given, 
becomes  first  fully  applicable.  The  two  differ 
widely  in  their  views;  more  we  may  say  perhaps 
than  even  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Ortho- 
doxy. The  Pietistic  school  stands  in  close  con- 
nexion with  inward  subjective  piety,  as  it  came  to 
a  reaction  in  the  17th  century  against  the  dead  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Lutheran  Church,  though  continuing 
to  hold  still,  in  the  main,  the  same  system  of  faith, 
and  to  reject  also  the  idea  of  all  doctrinal  movement 
or  progress.  Rationalism,  on  the  contrary,  sets  itself 
in  hostile  array  against  the  substance  of  the  ortho- 
dox theory,  and  against  Christianity  itself,  reducing 
it  to  the  character  of  a  mutable  and  transient  system. 
Both  tendencies,  however,  the  pietistic  and  the  ra- 
tionalistic, come  together  in  the  point  of  unchurchli- 
ness,  and  this  sufficiently  explains  to  us  the  transition 
of  the  first  over  into  the  last,  as  its  proper  and  natu- 
ral theoretic  consequence. 

The  Pietistic  Method  of  History,  or  that  of  sectarian 
religious  Separation. 

George  Calixtus  had  already,  in  several  historical 
publications,  taken  a  more  liberal  course  than  was 
common  among  his  orthodox  contemporaries.     In- 
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Stead  of  dividing  light  and  shade  regularly  between 
a  particular  section  of  the  visible  church  and  all  dif- 
fering communions,  he  sought  rather  in  love  to  find 
elements  of  truth  and  unity  in  all  confessions.  He 
was,  however,  cried  down  by  the  church  zealots, 
and  for  a  long  time  thrust  out  of  sight  entirely.  Still 
he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  His  irenical  theology,  di- 
rected towards  practical  and  essential  points,  came 
forward  again,  with  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  under  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  In  opposition  to  the  congealed  church  character 
and  petrified  orthodoxy  of  Lutheranism,  stood  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  practical  religion  the  Pietism  of 
Spener  and  Franke;  as  in  England  previously  we  find 
Puritanism  rebelling  against  the  lifeless  forms  which 
had  come  to  prevail  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Pie- 
tism, of  the  same  mind  here  with  the  United  Bre- 
thren and  the  Methodists,  made  very  little  account 
of  doctrine,  theology,  theoretic  Christianity.  Its 
concern  was  all  for  practical  religion,  the  exhibition 
of  faith  in  action.  This  was,  however,  as  one-sided 
as  the  opposite  extreme  of  overvaluing  theoretic  or- 
thodoxy. Pietism  accordingly  soon  furnished  his- 
torical proof,  that  a  practical  religion  which  rests 
on  no  solid  knowledge  of  truth,  and  is  indifierent  to- 
wards the  church,  must  lose  all  its  energy,  fall  into 
false  ways,  and  at  last,  contrary  to  its  original  design, 
make  common  cause  even  with  unbelief.  In  the 
sphere  of  history,  this  form  of  thinking  would  of 
course  try  the  worth  of  every  person  and  church  by 
the  standard  of  subjective  piety;  and  as  this,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  must  appear  to  prevail  among  the  op- 
pressed sects  rather  than  with  the  reigning  church,  a 
different  view  would  naturally  come  to  be  taken  of 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  sects,  from  that 
which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  old  orthodoxy. 

This  we  find  exemplified  in  the  celebrated  History 
of  the  pious  and  learned   Gottfried  *drnold,  who 
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belongs  properly  to  this  pietistic  school.*  He  had 
the  enormous  courage  to  reverse  outright  the  ortho- 
dox principle  of  history,  by  which  the  Church  is 
held  to  be  always  in  the  right  against  the  sects,  vin- 
dicating to  these  last  all  religious  life,  and  so  of  course 
all  true  historical  legitimacy  at  the  same  time.  Some 
basis  for  this  method  had  been  furnished,  it  is  true, 
by  the  orthodox  Protestant  mode  of  handling  the 
Middle  Ages,  where  the  cause  of  the  Waldenses, 
Wickliffites,  Hussites,  &c.,  was  espoused  against  the 
ruling  church.  But  the  extension  of  the  principle 
to  tlie  first  six  centuries  also,  and  to  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation,  could  not  fail  to  revo- 
lutionize the  form  of  Church  History  completely. 
As  Pietism  had  been  in  every  way  mishandled,  per- 
secuted and  slandered,  by  the  church  orthodoxy  to 
which  it  stood  opposed,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  mind 
like  that  of  Arnold  might  come  to  the  thought:  the 
reigning  church,  in  which  so  little  living  piety  is  to 
be  found,  and  by  which  indeed  it  is  treated  with 
bitter  hostility,  cannot  possibly  be  the  bride  of 
Christ.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  rather  to  appear  with- 
out show,  small,  poor,  gentle,  and  loving,  and  to  be 
mocked  and  crucified  always  by  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  world.  So  it  was  in  the  first  three  centuries; 
the  period  of  persecution  called  forth  the  richest 
blossoms  of  piety.  Arnold^s  view  properly  is  this, 
that  there  was  a  perfectly  pure  church  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  apostles,  and  that  no  particular 
church  since  can  be  said  to  be  the  only  true  one. 
Truth  and  error  are  according  to  him  every  where, 
though  not  in  the  same  relative  proportions.  The 
most  truth,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  is  found  where  we 
have  the  largest  amount  of  piety;  and  this,  he  be- 
lieved, was  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sects.f 

*  Unpartheiische  Kirchen  und  Ketzerhistorie,  von  An- 
fang  des  Neuen  Testaments  bis  auf  das  Jahr  Christi,  1688, 
in  4  Theilen,  Zuerst  erschienen  zu  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1699 
and  1700. 

t  Characteristic  in  this  view  is  the  following  passage 
which  I  extract  from  the  Preface,  §  30  and  31.     Its  general 


ft 
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As  Arnold  made  religious  life  the  measure  of  the 
true  Church,  and  acknowledged  this  only  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  subjective  piety,  it  was  very 
easy  to  apply  his  principle  to  particular  cases,  es- 
pecially when  it  came  to  controversies  within  the 
Lutheran  Church  itself,  and  thus  to  put  to  shame  the 
one-sided  exclusiveness  of  orthodoxy.  To  carry  out 
his  maxim,  however,  with  full  consistency,  he  was 
compelled  to  employ  the  greatest  violence  and  per- 
version of  facts,  as  have  been  proved  against  him 
with  convincing  force  by  his  orthodox  contempora- 
ries Faustking,  Cyprian,  Corvinus,  Loscher,  Vejel, 
Wachter  and  others.*     His  depreciating  judgments 

style,  slovenly  and  destitute  of  all  taste,  marks  well  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.     '*  Many  may  perhaps 
bring  forward  again  the  common  objection:  our  dear  mo- 
ther the  Christian  Church  ought  not  to  be  so  prostituted, 
seeing  she  has  had  so  much  to  suffer  already  before.     To 
this  I  reply,  that  it  is  hard  for  the  inexperienced  to  see 
which  of  those  outward  church  societies  is  to  be  counted 
the  true  church,  as  every  one  according  to  his  own  fancy 
and  interest  will  have  the  religion  to  be  meant  hereby  into 
which  he  has  happened  himself  to  be  born.     Besides,  it  is 
not  a  scriptural  expression  or  opinion,  that  the  church  is  a 
mother.     The  scriptures  know  only  of  one  single  mother 
of  all  saints,  which  is  the  Jerusalem  above,  Galat.  iv.  26, 
Heb.  xii,  22.    They  have  never  given  those  godless  pre- 
tenders, and  much  less  the  apostate  clergy,  liberty  to  call 
her  a  mother,  and  in  this  way  to  intrench  and  secure  them- 
selves against  all  testimony,  admonition,  and  improvement. 
The  true,  pure  congregation  of  the  Lord  has  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel  and  the  times  of  the  apostles,  a 
virgin  and  bride  of  Christ.     But  the  false  apostate  church, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first  teachers  and  the  re- 
port hereafter  to  follow  in  this  history,  has  become  a  har- 
lot; and  by  means  of  the  miscellaneous  and  inconsiderate 
introduction  of  all  hypocrites  and  wicked,  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  as  also  by  the  natural  increase  and  propa- 
gation of  false  Christians,  has  given  birth  to  millions  of 
bastards,  with  whom  no  true  members  of  Christ  will  have 
any  thing  to  do." 

*  An  ample  collection  of  literature,  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessional historian,  of  great  interest  and  value,  in  favour  of 
this  pietistic  stand-point  and  against  it,  may  be  found  in 
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with  regard  to  many  of  the  greatest  and  most  pious 
men  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  his  extravagant  lauda- 
tions of  the  sects  and  heretics,  are  often  truly  disgust- 
ing. 

Then  again  Arnold  fell  into  a  palpable  self-contra- 
diction. He  was  himself  orthodox  as  it  regarded 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  charges  of  heresy  brought  against  him,  ex- 
pressly declared  his  faith  to  be  that  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.*  It  must  be  plain,  however,  to  any  attentive 
reader,  even  of  Arnold's  Church  History  itself,  that 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  during  the  first 
six  centuries,  and  in  the  period  following  the  Refor- 
mation, were  altogether  more  faithfully  maintained 
by  the  reigning  church,  than  by  the  sects;  and  that 
these  last,  with  all  their  religious  life  and  their  zeal 
for  some  particular  elements  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine, were  infected  in  part  at  least,  with  errors, 
which  left  even  those  of  the  Roman  Church  far  in 
the  rear.  Let  any  one  call  to  mind  only  the  Ebio- 
nites,  Gnostics,  Manichaeans,  Socinians,  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  &c.  Altogether,  moreover,  the  whole  view 
of  history  exhibited  by  Arnold  is  adapted  to  make  a 
most  uncomfortable  impression,  and  to  serve  power- 
fully the  cause  of  skepticism;  which  calls  in  question, 
if  not  the  existence,  at  least  the  success  of  any  divine 
plan  in  history.   We  need  not  wonder  then,  that  the 

the  third  volume  of  the  Scliaffhausen  edition  of  Arnold's 
History,  1742. 

*  See  particularly  his  declaration  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  work  just  noticed,  Part  iii.  Sect.  2,  p.  500,  where 
among  other  things,  he  says:  "I  profess  freely  and  without 
constraint,  that  I  greatly  and  dearly  prize  Luther's  doctrine 
and  testimony,  as  well  against  the  anti-christianity  of  the 
corrupt  clergy,  as  in  favour  of  the  genuine  way  of  the  gos- 
pel. Yea,  I  find  this  old  pure  theology  and  religion  to  be 
best  in  practice  for  life,  and  in  harmony  with  the  true 
gospel,  which  he  has  again  brought  forth  into  view,  out  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  those  witnesses  of  the  truth  and 
mystics,  particularly  Tauler  and  the  German  Theology,  and 
asserted  it  against  the  schoolmen." 
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founder  of  Pietism  himself,  the  excellent  and  venera- 
ble Spener,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  work 
of  his  friend.* 


The,  Rationalistic  Method  of  History. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  Arnold's  view  of  history,  as 
soon  as  it  was  admitted  to  be  just,  could  not  fail  to 
shake  the  credit  of  the  reigning  Church  in  favour  of 
the  dissenting  sects;  nay,  to  bring  its  whole  existence 
itself  into  question.  Only  the  personal  piety  of 
Arnold  kept  him  from  surrendering  himself  to  a 
perfectly  destructive  tendency.  The  time  soon 
appeared,  when  not  merely  the  life,  but  the  faith  and 
orthodoxy  also  of  the  predominant  church  were 
assailed,  and  the  heresies  of  the  sects  taken  under 
protection.  As  Pietism  in  general,  by  its  compara- 
tively anti-church  character,  prepared  the  way  for 
Rationalism,  so  the  work  of  Arnold  served  to  make 
room  for  the  stand-point  of  rationalistic  history. 

The  principle  of  dissenting  subjectivity  had  now 
put  itself  forward,  and  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  historical  force.  This  required  only  the 
loss  of  that  basis  of  religious  feeling,  which  Pietism 
still  inherited  from  the  church  out  of  which  it  drew 
its  fresh  life,  in  order  to  fall  over  necessarily  to  Ra- 
tionalism. The  work  of  Arnold,  falling  in  as  it  did 
with  the  tendency  of  the  age,  found  a  favourable  re- 
sponse in  many  quarters,  during  his  own  life-time; 
as  for  instance  with  the  great  jurist  Thomasius,  who, 
in  a  negative  respect  at  least  made  common  cause 
with  the   Pietists,  in    opposition    to   the   reigning 

*He  mentions  in  relation  to  the  work,  that  he  had  not 
read  a  page  of  it,  as  he  was  apprehensive  from  what  he 
had  learned  of  it  by  report,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  its  contents;  while  at  the  same  time  he  washed  to 
avoid  all  occasion  for  coming  out  with  a  public  declaration 
against  one,  whom  he  respected  as  an  old  friend.  (Letzte 
Bedenken.  theol.  Band  iii.  s.  582  f.) 
6* 
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church.*  As  the  term  "  orthodox  '^  was  brought  into 
miscreditby  the  first,  so  also  was  the  word  "catholic" 
by  this  last,  who  applied  it  to  every  ecclesiastical  re- 
■  gulation  that  did  not  happen  to  suit  his  taste.  It  be- 
came in  Germany  a  proverb  even  to  denote  a  des- 
perate business,  of  any  sort:  "That  is  to  become 
catholic."  With  this  bug-bear  many  a  wound  has 
since  been  inflicted  on  the  Lord's  body. 

The  man  however  who  first  turned  the  principle  of 
Arnold  to  full  account,  and  who  is  to  be  considered  the 
founder  of  the  proper  rationalistic  view  of  history, 
was  the  celebrated  Semler.'f  His  early  life  was 
passed  in  pietistic connexions;  where  however  a  sickly 
methodistical  style  of  religion  was  cultivated.  He 
retained  also  all  his  days  a  sort  of  loose  connexion 
with  Pietism,  in  the  way  of  what  he  called  "private 
piety,"  as  something  wholly  independent  of  all  theo- 
logical theories.  This  shows  itself  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  auto-biography,  as,  for  example,  in  his 
account  of  the  death  of  his  daughter.  J  Hence  it  was 
that  he  was  led  earnestly  to  oppose  the  appointment 
of  the  infamous  Bahrdt  to  a  professorship  in  Halle, 
and  to  write  against  the  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments. 
To  Lessing,  the  publisher  of  them,  who  assured  him 
that  the  work  was  given  to  the  world  only  to  pro- 
mote inquiry,  he  replied  forcibly:  That  is  to  seta 
town  on  fire  in  order  to  make  trial  of  the  engines. 
Still,  however,  his  scientific  tendency,  and  particu- 

*See  his  judgment  in  Arnold's  Church  Hist.  B.  iii.  Abth. 
2.  S.  6.  where  he  says,  among  other  things:  "I  hold  this 
work  of  Mr.  Arnold's  to  be  the  best,  after  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, that  is  to  be  had  in  this  line  of  writing,  and  hesitate  not 
hereby  to  recommend  it  in  the  strongest  terms  to  all  my 
hearers,  if  they  should  have  to  stint  themselves  or  beg  mo- 
ney even  to  procure  it." 

t  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  this  man,  who  in  spite 
of  all  his  defects  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive characters  in  the  history  of  theology,  are  referred 
to  the  spirited  sketch  of  Tholuck  in  the  2d  Part  of  his  Ver- 
mischte  Schriften^  P.  39  fF. 

t  Th.  I.  S.  248. 
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larly  his  investigations  in  the  form  of  historical  cri- 
ticism, ran,  unconsciously  to  himself,  directly  into 
Rationalism. 

With  Arnold  he  had  in  common  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  ruling  church,  and  in  favour  of  all  uncatho- 
lie  dissenters.  In  his  fruitful  abstract  t)f  church  his- 
tory,* he  utters  his  regret,  that  "of  the  so  called  he- 
retical writings  of  the  first  centuries,  almost  nothing 
remains;"  and  adds  the  remark  "that  from  such  frag- 
ments as  have  been  saved,  one  may  easily  see  that  they 
would  be  probably  more  worthy  of  being  read  than  the 
wretched  treatises  of  the  catholics.'^  For  men  like 
Tertullian,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
he  had  no  taste  whatever.  Aus[ustine's  doctrine  of 
sin  and  grace  he  hated  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart; 
while  upon  his  dear,  liberal-minded  Pelagius  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  bestowing  the  warmest  praise,  and 
published  his  Epistola  ad  Demetriadem  with  full  back- 
ing and  defiance  in  the  way  of  notes. 

To  this  was  joined  now,  however,  another  most  im- 
portant element,  which  had  no  place  with  Arnold 
whatever;  namely,  the  comprehension  of  the  mate- 
rial of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  indeed  of  orthodoxy 
also  itself,  under  the  view  ofmo6//i7i/,  or  strictly  speak- 
ing, endless  mutability;  which  we  must  take  care  not 
to  confound  with  the  conception  of  organic  develop- 
ment. From  his  extensive  historical  studies  he  had 
received  the  indelible  impression,  that  doctrines  were 
always  in  a  course  of  change,  and  that  the  church 
system  as  it  stood  in  his  own  time  was  something 
which  had  existed  constantl}^,  under  the  same  form, 
from  the  first.  The  whole  history  of  doctrine,  ap- 
peared to  him  as  a  confused  chaos  of  opinions,  chang- 
ing with  every  period,  and  hence  of  no  account  pro- 
perly in  a  theoretic  respect  at  all,  but  only  so  far  as 
they  might  have  a  good  effect  morally  for  the  time. 
His  own  restless  spirit  was  reflected  in  this  theory. 
Of  an  entirely  sanguine  nature,  as  he  informs  us  him- 
*  Th.  I.  S.  40. 
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self,*  he  had  a  perfect  literary  voracity,  and  save  in 
the  field  of  polite  learning  for  which  his  immeasura- 
bly prosaic  spirit  had  no  taste,  wandered  in  his  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  different  writings,  through 
all  possible  spheres  of  knowledge;!  every  where 
making  new  discoveries,  and  illuminating  the  darkest 
corners  with  the  lightning  flashes  of  his  penetrating 
genius;  but  never  finding  rest  or  satisfaction,  and 
never  rising  to  a  general  view  or  true  idea.  He  saw 
indeed  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  motion 
and  flow,  but  no  unity  in  this  change,  no  helmsman 
on  the  storm-tost  sea.  He  rose  not  to  the  conception 
of  an  organic  process,  a  development  including  the 
regularity  of  law,  that  unfolds  always  new  treasures. 
History  was  for  him  a  vast  tumultuating  waste,  with- 
out guiding  principle  or  certain  aim;  yea,  in  the  case 
of  the  Church,  a  continually  advancing  disfiguration 
only  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  original  bib- 
lical form  of  Christianity. 

This  view  of  Semler,  according  to  which  the 
church  system  itself  was  something  that  had  grown 
up  in  the  course  of  time,  and  this  partly,  at  least, 
during  the  period  which  had  been  regarded  previously 
as  embracing  the  rise  of  popish  corruption,  served  to 
inflict  on  the  old  orthodoxy  and  its  theory  of  history 
a  second  stroke,  that  proved  indeed  to  be  deadly. 
For  this  whole  school  based  itself  on  the  assumption, 
that  whatever  might  have  arisen  in  time  could  not 
be  properly  of  divine  or  eternal  right. 

The  tone  which  was  thus  struck  by  Semler  found 
the  most  lively  response,  in  a  period,  which  through 
the  influx  of  English  deism  and  French  materialism, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  philosophy  of  Wolff, 
leaned  already  with  growing  inclination  to  a  shallow 

*  In  his  Account  of  his  Life,  Th.  T.  S.  70. 

t  He  even  wrote  a  book  on  the  Habits  of  Snails  in  Winter, 
and  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of  making  gold; 
in  which  however,  as  Tholuck  supposes,  not  merely  his 
scientific  curiosity,  but  his  devotion  to  the  god  Pluto  also, 
may  have  been  concerned. 


I 
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rationalistic  aujklarung  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
His  followers  soon  cast  off  the  last  remains  of  his 
affectionate  respect  for  Pietism.  Now  it  first  became 
an  earnest  matter,  with  Arnold's  principle  of  parti- 
ality for  dissent.  Arius  in  opposition  to  Athanasius, 
Pelagius  against  Augustine,  the  Socinians  against  the 
Reformers,  were  made  to  have  full  right  even  doctri- 
nally  on  their  side.  Their  only  fault  was  that  they  had 
not  carried  their  opposition  sufficiently  far;  and 
hence  the  eighteenth  century  could  find  no  more 
important  work,  than  to  complete  the  business  of 
destruction  upon  the  Church  and  her  history.  The 
vast  labour  of  centuries  was  looked  upon  as  labour 
spent  in  vain;  Rationalism  would  have  history  every 
where  to  be  different  from  what  it  was  in  fact;  and 
so,  not  being  able  to  change  it,  must  needs  come  into 
a  standing  controversy  with  its  contents,  undertaking 
presumptuously  to  correct  it  after  its  own  miserable 
subjective  conceptions,  and  turning  its  greatest  facts 
into  insignificance.  The  acute  dogmatical  distinc- 
tions of  the  oecumenical  councils,  were  thrust  aside  as 
sophistical  subtleties.  The  symbolical  books  of  the 
Protestant  Church  were  condemned  as  dishonoura- 
ble shackles  for  the  mind;  the  deep  speculations  of 
the  most  spiritual  thinkers  derided  as  empty  dreams; 
the  interior  exercises  of  tender  devotional  souls, 
pitied  as  enthusiastic  fancies  ;  the  vigorous  manifesta- 
tions of  faith  in  opposition  to  unbelief,  cried  down 
as  wild  zealotism  and  intolerance;  the  greatest  en- 
terprises of  the  Church  in  other  times  or  among 
other  people,  branded  as  the  product  of  dark  religious 
fanaticism.  All  in  one  word  that  rose  above  the 
level  of  every  day  life,  was  forced  to  become  com- 


*How  shamefully  Rationalism,  which  has  been  indeed 
scientifically  conquered,  but  still  retains  its  adherents 
among  the  half-learned,  and  appears  lately  resuscitated 
again  among  the  so  called  Friends  of  Light  in  Germany;  can 
allow  itself  to  deal  with  the  most  venerable  names  in  Church 
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To  give  some  account  at  the  same  time  of  all  this 
past  activity  of  the  world,  the  pragmatical  fashion 
was  now  carried  to  its  perfection;  represented  under 
its  most  learned,  skilful,  and  respectable  character  by 
MiXnscher  and  Planck.  Mosheim,  following  French 
examples,  had  already  indeed  laid  down  the  rule 
that  Church  History  must  be  pragmatic ;  that  is,  must 
not  simply  relate  events,  but  as  he  expresses  it, 
"unfold  also,  under  the  guidance  of  psychology, 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred  in  the 
passions,  tricks,  and  windings  of  the  human  heart." 
This  pragmatism  was  not  so  dangerous  with  Mos- 
heim  and  his  school ;  since  through  the  connexion  in 
which  they  still  stood  with  the  church  orthodoxy, 
they  had  some  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  to  Christian  experience,  as  well  as  to  psy- 
chology, and  acknowledged,  in  conjunction  with  the 
subjective  factors  of  history,  the  presence  of  objective 
forces  also,  by  which  the  course  of  events  was  held 
to  be  ruled  always  in  the  last  instance.  But  now, 
in  the  hands  of  religious  indifferenlism  and  rational- 
ism, the  entire  history  of  the  Church  was  turned  into 
a  purely  subjective  play  of  human  passions.  The 
most  important  doctrines  and  events,  all  tried  by 
the  standard  of  the  most  miserable  private  judgment 
were  deduced  from  idle  speculation  or  the  lowest 
motives  of  a  selfish  heart;  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for 
instance,  from  the  rhetorical  fanc}'^  of  Athanasius; 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace  and  original  sin,  from  Au- 
gustine's stiff  humour  and  fondness  for  writing;  the 
papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  imposition  of 
the  false  Isodorian  decretals  and  the  ambition  of  "the 

History,  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
general  superintendent  R'dhr  on  Augustine;  whom  he  styles, 
on  account  of  his  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace,  '•  a  profaner  of 
the  gospel  and  a  rake  turned  pious,"  (Prediger-Bibliothek, 
Heft.  1.  s.  13.)  On  the  other  hand  he  lauds  Pelagius  as 
"  the  venerable  champion  of  reason  against  unreason,  who 
even  in  his  own  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
wisest  and  best  men  take  their  stand  on  his  side,"  (s.  15.) 
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rascal "  Hildebrand ;  the  Reformation  from  the  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment  of  Leo  X.;  the  Lutheran  dog- 
ma of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  obstinacy  and 
contentious  spirit  of  Luther  himself.* 

Thus  was  God  excluded  from  history  altogether; 
which  was  at  the  same  time,  to  thrust  out  its  eyes 
and  tear  the  living  heart  from  its  bosom.  The  life- 
course  of  the  Redeemer's  bride,  was  caricatured  into 
a  "history  of  human  folly."  The  theatre  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  was  degraded  into  a 
wild  arena  of  base,  unholy  passions.  We  might 
wonder,  how  with  such  a  view,  it  was  still  possible 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  study  of  church  history 
at  all,  were  the  maxim,  Similis  simili  gaudet,  not  at 
hand  to  explain  the  seeming  contradiction.  The  least 
that  a  still  somewhat  noble  nature  could  do,  in  these 
circumstances,  was  to  fall  upon  this  fool- interlude, 
in  the  drama  of  human  life  indignantly,  with  the 
scourge  of  sharp  satire.  This  was  done  by  Henke, 
in  his  work,  first  published  17S9,  and  in  different 
editions  since.  He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Church 
throughout,  to  adopt  the  mild  judgment  of  Hase  in 
the  case,  as  "a  representation  of  errors,  in  religion 
and  judicial  process  against  spiritual  despotism  in 
every  shape." 

*  In  the  case  of  this  last  point,  the  American  divine 
Joseph  F.  Berg  goes  still  further,  and  refers  Luther's  doc- 
trine of  consubstantiation  at  once  to  the  devil.  See  his 
Lectures  on  Romanism,  published  1840,  p.  233;  where  he 
says — '-On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  not  disposed  alto- 
gether to  deny  that  the  devil  may  have  had  some  hand  in 
originating  Luther's  notion  of  consubstantiation;  it  savours 
so  much  of  transubstantiation,  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  evil 
one,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  disprove  the  devil's  agency 
in  its  invention."  And  yet  we  have  been  told  by  the  same 
theological  authority,  in  the  Protestant  Banner,  deceased, 
that  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  is  still  more  absurd  than  that  of  Luther;  because 
forsooth  the  soul  cannot  literally  eat  Jiesh,  as  this  doctrine 
is  gravely  charged  with  teaching !  It  must  follow  of  course 
that  the  Reformed  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  stood 
originally,  is  still  more  devilish  even  than  the  Lutheran. 
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^  It  was  in  this  period  of  cheerless  destruction,  that 
Hamann,  the  Northern  magus,  in  deep  sorrow,  ut- 
tered his  complaint:  "What  a  negative  age  we  live 
in !  What  hosts  of  negative  men !  All  plunder  and 
rob,  no  one  is  willing  to  give.  All  are  bent  on 
destroying,  nobody  thinks  to  build.  No  earnestness, 
all  frivolity;  no  dignity,  all  buffoonery;  no  object, 
all  side  references  only !"  His  friend  and  kinsman 
in  spirit.  Herder,  longed  also  for  deliverance  from 
the  self-styled  philosophical  century,  that  hated  mor- 
tally, to  use  his  own  language,  all  that  was  either 
miraculous  or  mysterious;  and  from  the  depth  of  his 
warm  heart,  that  burned  with  zeal  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  noble,  was  heard,  passionately  to  exclaim, 
"  Would  that  I  had  been  born  in  the  Middle  Ages!" 

This  wish  found  a  lively  echo  in  many  young 
hearts,  whose  time  of  appearing  on  the  theatre  of 
public  life  had  not  yet  come.  Herder  himself,  also 
contributed  some  material  at  least  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  dome,  that  was  to  rise  in  the  midst 
of  these  dreary  ruins,  by  his  philosophical  and  his- 
torical writings;  which  belong  already,  in  their 
stand-point,  to  another  time  and  tendency. 

When  necessity  is  greatest,  help  shows  itself  to  be 
most  near.  Rationalism,  with  its  full  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  its  deistic  degradation  of  God 
himself  to  the  character  of  a  private  indifferent  spec- 
tator merely  of  human  events,  from  beyond  the 
clouds,  lost  every  deeper  conception  of  man  also, 
at  the  same  time.  For  that  which  makes  man  to  be 
man,  and  gives  him  his  true  worth,  is  the  presence 
of  God  in  him,  in  which  he  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being.  It  was  quite  in  order  therefore,  that  this 
spiritually  bankrupt  age,  should  be  led  first  back 
again  to  the  consciousness  of  the  original,  ideal 
dignity  of  the  human  nature  itself,  so  as  to  see  in 
this  mirror  with  shame  its  own  wretched  visage,  and 
thus  come  to  repentance  and  a  sound  conversion. 

This  took  place  chiefly  by  means  of  Herder;  who 
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without  question  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  richest, 
noblest,  and  most  life-pregnant  sj)irits,  in  the  history 
of  Literature.  His  nature  was  compounded  of  theolo- 
gical, philosophical,  and  poetical  material,  endowed 
with  the  most  open  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand  in  the  most  diversified  forms,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  comprehensive  cultivation  in  a  gene- 
ral way.  He  was  the  inspired  and  inspiring  pro- 
phet of  humanity,  in  its  purest  sense.  He  came  for- 
ward in  the  year  1774,  with  his  small  work  (the 
sign  of  a  new  epoch,)  entitled,  ^"A  Philosophy  of 
History  for  the  culture  of  Humanity;"  which  he  ex- 
tended ten  years  after,  into  his  celebrated  "Ideas  for 
the  History  of  Humanity,"  so  highly  commended 
by  the  accomplished  John  von  Midler. 
.  The  first  point  in  which  Herder  rose  above  the 
rationalistic  historiography,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  modern,  was  in  his  apprehension  of  it  as 
living  spirit,  a  process  of  organic  development.  In  this 
development,  he  saw  a  constant  progress  towards  the 
better.  This  was  a  most  fruitful  thought,  that  served 
to  bring  light  and  order  into  the  chaotic  confusion 
of  the  rationalistic  history.  It  came  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion again  between  the  subject  and  the  objfictive  con- 
straint of  the  world.  "Humanity,"  he  tells  us,*  "al- 
ways remains  humanity;  and  still  a  plan  of  progress  is 
visible — my  great  theme!"  (S.76.)  He  appeals,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  theory  of  development,  to  the  analogy  of 
the  single  human  life  and  of  nature,  where  we  meet  it 
on  all  sides,  and  goes  on  to  say:  "Clearly  so  also  in 
human  history  !  The  Egyptian  could  not  be  with- 
out the  Oriental;  the  Greek  rested  on  him  again  as 
his  basis;  the  Roman  lifted  himself  into  view  on  the 
back  of  the  whole  world.  Actual  advance  and  con- 
stant development,  even  though  no  individual  gain 
should  appear  !  All  on  a  wide  scale ;  the  theatre  of 
a  ruling  plan  upon  the  earth,  although  the  last  pur- 

*  In  the  first  of  the  works  just  named.    See  J.  C.  Herder's 
Sammtliche  Werke.  zur  Phil,  und  Gesch.  Th.  3.  S.  74. 
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pose  may  be  hidden  from  our  sight ;  the  theatre  of 
divinity,  though  it  should  he  only  amid  the  ruins  of 
life  in  its  particular  forms."  Hence  he  exhibits,  for 
example,  the  old  Oriental  history  as  the  childhood, 
the  Grecian  as  the  youth,  and  the  Roman  as  the  man- 
hood of  humanity.     (S.  53,  fl'.) 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  second  point  in 
which  Herder  exerted  a  salutary  influence.  He 
created,  namely,  a  love  for  history  in  all  its  stages; 
since  no  part  can  be  torn  from  an  organic  whole, 
without  destroying  its  beauty.  In  the  face  of  the 
ridiculous  self-complacency  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  claimed  all  illumination  and  wisdom  to  itself 
alone,  he  had  the  courage  to  show,  that  every  people 
and  every  period,  not  excepting  even  the  so  much 
decried  Middle  Ages,  had  possessed  its  peculiar  glory 
and  worth,  and  that  his  contemporaries,  in  their  con- 
tempt for  the  past,  only  revealed  their  own  poverty 
and  disgrace.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
egotistical  narrowness  of  mind,  that  affects  to  bring 
every  thing  to  the  measure  of  its  own  subjectivity. 
No  single  people,  no  single  age,  in  his  view,  can  re- 
present the  full  ideal  of  humanity;  it  is  distributed  ac- 
cordingly into  a  thousand  forms,  and  "wanders  a 
perfect  Proteus  through  all  climes  and  centuries."* 
With  untiring  affection,  this  gifted  cosmopolite  ga- 
thered, in  his  numerous  works,  the  flowers  of  hu- 
manity of  all  zones,  nations  and  times,  and  wove 
them  into  a  vvreath,  whose  fresh  fragrance  served 
wonderfully  to  quicken  the  genius,  especially  of  the 
rising  generation.  Many  of  his  words  were  like  the 
morning  breath  that  foretells  a  beautiful  day.  On 
all  sides  was  awakened  once  more  sympathy  with 
humanity,  and  along  with  this  a  new  enthusiasm  in 
the  study  of  its  history.  Still  Herder  himself  never 
came  to  a  full,  comprehending,  general  view  of  his 
subject  His  reverence  for  humanity  was  of  a  some- 
what  unmeasured    and   indefinite    character.     Jean 

*  S.  76. 
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Paul  says  of  him  very  aptly,  in  a  letter  to  Jacobi: 
"It  requires  broad  wings,  to  swim  over  so  many  re- 
mote fields.  Herder  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen 
geniuses  at  once,  waniinp:  only  the  binding  force 
of  a  properly  independent  personal  reflection, 
without  which  neither  poetry  nor  philosophy  has 
ever  become  complete/' 

A  number  of  other  men  now  soon  arose,  who  con- 
tributed in  various  ways  to  promote  respect  and  af- 
fection for  the  past.  Here  especially  is  to  be  noticed 
the  Romantic  School,  of  the  two  Schlegels,  Tieck 
and  Novalis;  who  chastised  severely  the  shallow 
pretensions  of  the  reigning;  unhistorical  Rationalism, 
and  drew  forth  the  rich  religious  poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  from  its  dark  retreat.  J^^on  der  Hagen, 
the  two  Gi'imms,  Lachmann,  and  others,  brought 
into  view  particularly  the  glories  of  German  anti- 
quity«  The  great  antiquarians  fVofJ]  Niebuhr, 
Creuzer,  produced  a  much  more  deep  and  living 
apprehension  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history. 

Of  still  more  importance,  however,  was  the  turn 
which  took  place  at  this  time  in  philosophy;  as  it 
served  to  bring  to  clear  consciousness,  and  systematic 
order,  the  ideas  irregularly   throvvn  out  by  Herder 
and    his    spiritual    allies.     Schelling   overcame    the 
stand-point  of  criti-cal  reflection  as  establis*iied    by 
Kant,  and  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte;  planted 
himself  on  the  ground  of  realism  and  the  objective 
reason;  and  applied  himself  with  fond   partiality  in 
iiis  earlier  years,  to  the  speculative  study  of  nature, 
«nder  the  view  of  a  -self-unfolding  ora;anic  process. 
His  disciple  and  successor,  Hegel,  carried  the  princi- 
ple of  a  dialectic  development,  with   the  most  ama- 
zing energy   of   metaphysical    thought,  into   every 
sphere  of  the  philosophy  of  spirit.     We  wish  not  to 
endorse  HegePs    theology  of  development  without 
^qualification;    but  whatever  mav  be  thought  of   it, 
one  thing  is  certain.     It  has  left  an   impression  on 
German  science  that  can   never  \wt  tfiT.iced ;  and  luis 
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contributed  more  than  any  other  influence,  to  diffuse 
a  clear  conception  of  the  interior  organism  of  history, 
as  a  richer  evolution  continually  of  the  idea  of  humani- 
ty, as  well  as  a  proper  respect  for  its  universal  and 
objective  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  self-sutficient 
and  arrogant  individualism  of  the  rationalistic  school. 
The  Hegelian  method  requires,  moreover,  that 
the  historian  should  resign  himself  without  prejudice 
to  his  subject,  and  thus  suffer  it  to  come  to  a  living 
reproduction  according  to  the  law  of  its  own  nature. 
Hence  it  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  sub- 
jective show  of  reason,  that  is  never  satisfied  with 
history  as  it  stands,  but  must  be  always  correcting  it 
after  the  fashion  of  its  own  private  fancies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  whole  stand-point  of  this  philosophy,  his- 
tory is  a  self-evolution  of  the  absolute  spirit,  and 
hence  supremely  rational  throughout.  Such  is  the 
sense  of  that  celebrated,  though  often  misunderstood, 
dictum  of  Hegel:  All  that  is  rational  is  real,  and  all 
that  is  real,  (or  absolutely  existent,  substantial,)  is 
rational.  Here,  however,  we  come  also  on  the  fatal 
rock  of  this  speculative  method  of  history.  While 
Rationalism  had  scarcely  the  most  remote  conception 
of  a  divine  presence  in  history,  and  resolved  every- 
thing into  free  human  activity,  the  philosophy  before 
us  falls  over  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  pantheism 
and  fatalism.  The  individual  is  regarded  as  the 
blind  organ  of  the  world-spirit;  evil  is  held  to  be  a 
necessary  medium  for  reaching  the  good;  and  thus 
the  idea  of  guilt  and  moral  accountability  is  necessa- 
ril}^  lost.  We  may  say  indeed  that  the  Hegelian 
Method  rests  on  the  supposition  of  the  necessity  of 
evil  as  the  negative  condition  of  moral  progress. 
For  sin  in  the  sphere  of  morality  is  made  to  corre- 
spond exactly  with  contradiction  in  the  sphere  of 
logic;  and  this  last,  according  to  Hegel's  dialectics, 
forms  the  impidsive  force  in  the  moving  process  of 
all  thought.  It  results,  moreover,  from  the  pan- 
theistic tendency  just  mentioned,  that  no  sufBcient 
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account  is  made  of  the  personal  and  individual. 
Such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  general,  that  life  in 
the  concrete  dissolves  into  mere  abstraction,  the 
endlessly  diversified  fulness  of  history  shrinks  into  a 
few  logical  forms,  and  living  personalities  are  trans- 
formed into  ideal  shadows.  All  these  defects  are 
found  united  in  the  modern  Tubingen  school,  with  Dr. 
Bauer* and  Dr.  Slraiiss a^t  its  head.  These,  preceded 
by  Schwegler  and  Zeller,  have  handled  particularly 
the  history  of  primitive  Christianity  in  the  way  of 
pretended  dialectic  construction,  with  a  spirit  alto- 
gether pantheistic  and  ruinous. 

The  Hegelian  Philosophy  then  is  in  itself  no  safe 
conductor,  through  the  halls  of  Church  History.  Its 
logical  forms  of  thinking,  are  capable  of  being  applied 
in  the  most  opposite  ways.  Whilst  it  has  \e{.\  the 
way  for  many  to  a  historical  and  churchly  spirit, and 
proved  an  admirable  help  towards  the  overthrow  of 
the  common  Rationalism,  and  a  thorough  speculative 
understanding  and  defence  of  orthodoxy;  it  has  served, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  sundered  from  the  real  life 
revelation  of  Christianity,  to  produce  itself  a  new 
form  of  Rationalism,  very  different  from  the  first, 
more  spiritual  indeed,  but  for  this  reason  also  more 
dangerous,  that  from  an  opposite  direction  shows  the 
most  radical  hostility  to  all  concrete  and  individual 
historical  life. 

t     Of  much    more   account  than   the   philosophy  of 
tSchelling  and  Hegel,  for  the  formation  of  the  modern 
-German  theology,  has  been  the  influence  of  Schleier- 
mncher,  the  greatest  theological  genius,  we  may  say, 
'since  the  Reformation.     The  most  various  forms  of 
cultivation   belonging  to  his  time  were  brought  to- 
gether, under  an  exceedingly  original  scientific  com- 
bination, in  his  person;  and  there  is  not  to  be  found 
now  a  single  theologian  of  importance,  in  whom  the 
;  influence  of  his  great  mind  is  not  more  or  less  to  be 
(traced.     History,  to  be  sure,  was    not  his   sphere; 

'     *  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  notorious  Bruno  Baur. 
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and  what  has  been  published  from  him  since  his  death, 
in  this  department,  belongs  to  his  weakest  produc- 
tions. Still,  however,  by  his  profound  doctrinal  and 
moral  views,  he  has  influenced  indirectly  the  treat- 
ment of  historical  theology  also,  to  a  most  important 
extent.  The  productive,  strictly  evangelical  element, 
in  his  system,  is  found  in  this;  that  he  placed  the  per- 
son of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  and  the  author  of  a  new 
life,  in  the  centre  of  theology;  put  emphasis  on  the 
idea  o^ communion  in  religion;  and  in  this  manner 
opened  the  way  at  least  for  a  churchly  tendency. 
He  forms  a  supplementary  counterpoise  over  against 
the  Hegelian  theory  thus  far,  that  he  fastens  his  eye 
sharply  in  particular  upon  the  original  and  specific 
in  Christianity,  and  instead  of  starting  from  the  idea, 
makes  religious  experience  rather  the  fountain  of 
dogmatic  knowledge.  On  the  whole,  however,  Schle- 
iermacher's  method  is  not  so  much  historical  as 
mathematical.  The  different  constituents  of  an  idea 
came  into  view  with  him,  more  as  standing  together 
in  space  than  as  growing  forth  one  from  another  in 
time. 

Out  of  his  school  has  proceeded  the  most  important 
church  historian  of  our  WraQ,  *^ugustus  Neander ; 
who  however  is  to  be  considered  some  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  his  position.  He  attaches  himself,  namely, 
still  more  closely  than  Schleiermacher,  to  the  real  and 
positive  element  of  religion,  and  allows  far  more 
weight  to  the  idea  of  organic  development.  In  this 
respect  he  appears  in  a  certain  affinity  with  the  He- 
gelian philosophy,  although  known  as  one  of  its  bitter 
opponents.  The  greatest  charm  of  his  historical 
writing  results  precisely  from  this,  that  he  causes  re- 
lio;ious  characters  to  rise  gradually,  in  the  way  of 
living  reproduction,  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers; 
and  all  with  such  amiable  pious  artlessness  of  manner, 
tiiat  the  picture  becomes  irresistibly  at  the  same  time 
a  source  of  practical  edification.  His  work,  which 
is   now  brought   down   in   ten  parts  to  the  time  of 
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Boniface  VIII.,  deserves  to  be  presented  in  full,  under 
a  worthy  form,  to  the  English  and  American  public, 
and  to  take  the  place  which  has  been  heretofore  al- 
lowed toMosheim.     Possibly  a  judicious  compilation 
or  epitome  as  a   manual   for  students  of  theology, 
might  be  better  than  a  literal  translation,  which  at 
all  events,  by  reason  of  the  easy  carelessness  of  Ne- 
ander's  style,  would  be  no  easy  task.     This  distin- 
guished monument  of  sanctified  learning  is,  without 
question,  the  most  important  product  of  the  modern 
German  theology  in  the  sphere  of  church  history, 
and  must  long  maintain  a  high  authority.     At  the 
same  time,  it   is  not   to  be  denied  that,  in  point  of 
church  character,  it  is  no  longer  fully  equal  to  the 
demands   of    the   time.      Neander   stands   still   on 
Schleiermacher's  ground   in   this   respect,  that  the 
church  spirit  appears  with  him  under  an  indefinite 
form,  and  in  the  general  character  too  much  of  a  mere 
feeling   of  communion.     Hence    his   aversion    to  a 
pointedly  distinct  orthodoxy,  and  his  partiality  to- 
wards free  dissenting  tendencies.     Since  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Reformation,  however,  in  1817,  the  evange- 
lical theology  of  Germany  has  taken  a  strong  and 
constantly  growing  church  direction;  and  this,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  will  give  character  more  and  more  to 
the  future.     To  be  complete  now,  a  Church  Histor}^ 
should  unite  in  proper  harmony  a  thorough  use  of 
original  sources,  clear  apprehension,  organic  develop- 
ment, lively  and  interesting  delineation,  strong  but 
liberal  and  universal  church  feeling,  and  fruitfulness 
in  the  way  of  practical  edification.     It  may  be  long, 
perhaps,  before  we  possess  a  work  that  shall  satisfy 
equally  all  these  requirements.     Still  however  the 
elements  which  it  calls  for,  are  all  actually  at  hand 
in  the  different  tendencies  of  the  modern  German 
theology.     The  material  is  prepared;  the  plan  of  the 
edifice  too  is  ready  in  its  main  outline;  only  the  mas- 
ter hand  is  waited  for,  that  shall  put  the  work  toge- 
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ther,  and   cause  (he  parts  to  appear  as  a  complele, 
magnificent  and  harmonious  whole. 

After  this  short  review  of  the  most  conspicuous 
modern  historical  schools,  let  us  endeavour  now  to 
brin«>;  into  a  single  view  the  right  conception  of 
church  liislory,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  all  that 
has  been  said.  The  main  point  here  is  to  set  in  pro- 
per light  the  idea  of  organic  development ;  since  this 
forms  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  history,  and 
the  watchword  of  all  the  more  important  works, 
in  this  departn^ent,  which  we  have  already  brought 
into  view  in  the  first  part  of  this  tract.  True,  this 
conception  itself  is  difierently  held  by  different  per- 
sons, and  I  also  claim  the  right  of  deviating  in  seve- 
ral points  from  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  &c., 
as  has  already  been  intimated,  in  what  goes  before. 
But  still  there  runs  a  common  thread  through 
the  whole  latter  view  of  church  history,  which  it 
is  above  all  important  to  discern  and  understand. 
Such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  any  mea- 
sure by  correct  personal  reflection,  will  judge  indul- 
gently of  the  following  attempt;  since  a  philosophy 
of  church  history,  and  a  complete  theory  of  historical 
development  from  the  theological  stand -point,  is 
something  which  is  wanting  to  us  as  yet  altogether. 
Any  deficiency  that  may  take  place  in  my  particu- 
lar exposition  of  the  idea  of  development,  it  must  be 
remembered,  can  in  no  way  impair  the  truth  and 
value  of  the  idea  itself. 

III.    THE  MODERN  HISTORIOGRAPHY,  OR    THE    STAND- 
POINT OP  ORGANIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Stand-point  of  the  present  historical  theolog}'  of 
Germany  is  not  something  isolated,  the  sheer  subjec- 
tive product  of  some  later  theologians ;  but  the  neces- 
sary result  of  previous  stand-points,  resting  itself  in 
this  way  on  the  solid  ground  and  bottom  of  history. 
The  orthodox  treatment  of  history,  as  well  as  the  ra- 
tionalistic, came  to  a  dissolution  by  the  irresistible 
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process  of  their  own  development,  under  the  one- 
sided tendency  which  belonged  to  each.  But  this 
dissohition  was  only  the  necessary  transition  to  a 
new  life.  Out  of  their  ruins  the  elements  of  truth 
on  both  side§,  divested  of  their  perishable  hull,  rose 
and  became  united  in  a  higher  third,  in  which  they 
now  came  to  their  true  force.  We  allow  both  the 
former  methods  then  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  in- 
corporate them  so  far  into  our  own  view. 

The  orthodox  theory  of  history  we  hold  to  be 
right,  in  two  essential  points.  First,  in  insisting 
upon  something  unchangeable  and  everlasting  in  his- 
tory. But  while  the  theory  identifies  this,  at  once 
with  the  church  doctrine,  and  affirms  that  this  has 
been  at  all  times  the  same,  and  has  undergone  nei- 
ther decrease  nor  increase,  but  perversions  only  and 
obscurations;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  as  objectively  present  in  Christ  and  in  the 
scriptures,  and  truth  as  subjectively  present  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  church,  and  say:  Christianity  in  itself 
and  objectively  considered  is  complete  in  Christ,  in 
whom  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and 
who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  as  also 
in  his  word,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  holy  scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  a  pure,  original,  perfect  and 
absolutely  normative  form,  for  all  times.  Subjective 
Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  or  the  life  of  the  God- 
man  in  his  Church,  is  a  process,  a  development, 
which  begins  small,  and  grows  always  larger,  till  it 
comes  at  last  to  full  manhood  in  Christ;  that  is,  till 
the  believing  human  world  may  have  appropriated  to 
itself,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  the  entire  fulness 
of  objective  Christianity,  or  the  life  of  Christ.  In 
this  view  the  word  of  God  also  was  not  at  once  un- 
derstood by  the  church  from  the  beginning,  in  all 
its  depth  and  comprehension,  but  gradually  always 
more  and  more  with  the  advancing  age  of  the  church. 
We  must  say,  accordingly,  that  the  reformers,  for  in- 
stance, understood  the  word  of  God  better  than  the 
church  fathers  and  the  schoolmen. — Then  we  agree 
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with  the  orthodox  stand-point,  in  the  second  place, 
in  believing  the  church  to  he  the  bearer  of  God's  truth, 
and  Christian  life,  the  lawful  and  proper  heir  of  all 
the  promises  of  the  gospel.  But  we  do  not,  for  this 
reason,  agree  with  it  in  denying  the  sects  all  right  to 
exist,  and  excluding  them  from  all  participation  in 
the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  we  suppose  them  to  play 
an  indispensable  part,  in  modifying  and  determining 
the  development  of  the  orthodox  church  itself. 

Thus  do  we  exhibit  our  position,  also,  with  regard 
to  the  rationalistic  theory  of  history.     We  consider^ 
it  right  in  this  respect  generally,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  apprehends  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  church  as 
something   moveable   and   flowing.     But    in    deter- 
mining more  particularly  the  nature  and  character 
of  this  movement,  we  differ  from  it  essentially.     The 
rationalist   sees  in  the  movement  only  the  lawless 
play  of  caprice,  without  any  unity  at  the  ground  of 
the  manifold,  without  any  fixed  and    definite  end, 
resolving  all  mainly  into  the  course  of  mere  human 
affections  and   passions.     History  is  for  him  a  con- 
tinual ebb  and  flow,  that  still  comes  in  the  end  alvva5^s 
to  the  old  thing;  or,  if  he  allows  a  progress,  it  is 
made  to  consist  in  a  process  of  rarefaction,  in  the 
dissolution  of  previous  church  vievvs,  with  nothing 
left  at  last  but  the  miserable  conceptions  of  an  ab- 
stract religion  of  mere  reason  and   nature.     But  we 
conceive  of  historical  movement  as  an  ever-incre&sing 
stream,  whose  course  has  been  already  prescribed  in 
the  plan  of  everlasting  wisdom   before  the  formation 
of  the  world,  and  that  now  rolls  itself  forward  accord- 
ing to   divine   laws,  to  empty  itself  finally  in  the 
ocean  of  eternity.     We  maintain,  consequently,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  himself,  uninterruptedly  present 
in  the  church,  is  the  chief  factor  in  history,  to  whose 
power  all   human   factors,  which   are  also  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  their  place,  must  be  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate; and  that  nothing  which  has  once  come  to 
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be  of  true  historical  weight  can  be  absolutely  negated 
or  made  to  become  null,  but  must  ever  incorporate 
itself  as  an  abiding  element  into  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  process.  Those  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
the  Lord,  are  followed  by  their  works  into  the  quiet 
abodes  of  everlasting  blessedness,  (comp.  Rev.  xiv. 
13.)  As  it  regards  the  relation,  in  which  Rationalism 
places  dissent  to  orthodoxy,  the  sects  to  the  church, 
we  agree  with  it  thus  far,  that  the  sects  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  pure  error;  whilst  we  maintain,  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  that  they  are  justifiable  over  against 
the  church  only  so  far  as  this  may  have  come  to 
labour  under  disease,  and  that  after  the  restoration  of 
the  general  body,  which  always  follows  sooner  or 
later,  they  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  judgment 
of  history.  It  is  only  the  church  which  has  the 
promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  her. 

We  may  characterize  our  stand-point,  then,  in  few 
words,  with  regard  to  the  first  point  here  noticed, 
as  that  of  regular  or  organic  development,  and 
with  regard  to  the  view  taken  of  orthodoxy  and 
dissent,  as  that  of  free,  or  protestanf,  evangelically 
catholic,  ecclesiasticisrn. 

It  remains  now  to  explain  somewhat  more  parti- 
cularly these  terms  of  distinction,  and  to  show  their 
force.  What  then,  in  the  first  place,  are  we  to 
understand  by  organic  or  regular  development,  in 
itself  considered?  And  how,  in  the  second  place,  is 
the  general  idea  to  be  applied  to  the  history  of  the 
Church? 

Only  that  which  is  dead  has  the  privilege  of 
being  done.  All,  on  the  other  hand,  that  can  lay 
claim  to  life,  is  in  its  inmost  nature  a  genesis,  move- 
ment, process,  development.  So  we  find  it  even  in 
nature;  which  is  the  pre-supposition,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  mirror,  of  spirit.  The  lowest  kind  of  pro- 
cess, which  indeed  can  be  only  improperly  so  termed, 
is   the  mechanical    motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
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which  revolve  around  their  sun,  obeying  unconscious- 
ly the  immanent  law  of  their  own  constitution.  This 
motion,  however,  always  returning  into  itself,  is 
not  yet  life,  but  at  best  an  analogy  only  of  life.  The 
proper  genesis  first  appears  in  the  sphere  of  or- 
ganic nature,  in  the  life  oithQ  plant.  The  plant  is 
possessed  of  a  real  life,  and  is  the  subject  thus  of  a 
development  that  begins  with  the  seed,  forms  itself 
from  this  into  root,  stem,  branch,  leaf,  and  blossom; 
and  becomes  complete  in  its  fruit.  Here  we  have 
progress  constantly  from  the  lower  to  the  higher; 
but  still  nothing  is  revealed,  that  was  not  contained 
potentially  at  first  in  the  germ.  The  last  result  accor- 
dingly of  the  vegetable  development,  the  fruit,  com- 
prises in  itself  again  new  seed;  so  that  the  end  re- 
turns always  with  new  wealth  to  the  beginning. 

A  still  higher  form  of  life  is  the  animal;  at  the 
head  of  which,  (though  of  a  specifically  different  or- 
der of  existence,)  stands  man,  so  far  as  his  earthly 
nature  is  concerned.  Man,  to  come  to  him  at  once, 
exists  first  as  an  embryo,  still  interwoven  with  the 
life  of  the  mother,  and  as  such  is  said  to  pass  as  it 
were  cursorily,  in  his  conformation,  through  all  the 
lower  stages  of  the  animal  life.  After  his  birth,  he 
makes  the  course  of  childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age.  In  all  these  stages  he  is  man,  and 
preserves  thus  in  his  development  the  unity  of  his 
nature;  but  in  all,  at  the  same  time  he  is  again  dif- 
ferent, inasmuch  as  his  general  nature  takes  con- 
tinually a  more  definite  form,  and  reveals  itself  in  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  way.  Still  even  the  highest 
stage,  the  life  of  the  old  man,  is  but  the  full  evolu- 
tion of  the  life  that  was  originally  present  in  the 
child.  This  development  we  denominate  regular 
and  organic;  since  it  follows  with  necessity  an  in- 
ward life  force,  proceeds  with  equal,  steady,  order, 
and  continues  always  true  to  the  original  nature  of 
the  man,  till  in  the  end  it  has  brought  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  it  into  view.     The  German  language,  which 
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is  uncommonly  rich  and  philosophical,  has  an  admi- 
rable word,  that  expresses  all  that  is  comprised  in 
this  idea  of  organic  development.  It  is  the  word 
aufhehen,  which  is  so  much  used,  and  we  may  say  so 
much  abused  also,  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  in- 
cludes three  meanings,  namely,  to  abolish  (toUere,)  to 
preserve  (conservare,)  and  to  raise  to  a  higher  state 
(elevare.)  All  these  senses  are  wonderfully  combined, 
in  the  idea  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  We 
may  say  with  the  fullest  truth,  of  man,  that  in  every 
higher  stage  of  his  existence,  his  previous  life  is  in 
this  threefold  view  aufgehoben.  The  child  is  abo- 
lished as  a  child  in  the  young  man,  and  yet  is  pre- 
served at  the  same  time,  and  raised  unto  a  higher 
stage  of  life.  The  temporary  outward  form  is  abo- 
lished; the  substance,  the  idea  is  preserved  ;  not  how- 
ever by  continuing  to  be  what  it  was  before,  but  by 
mounting  upwards  to  a  more  exalted  mode  of  out- 
ward existence. 

Parallel  precisely  with  the  bodily  life  of  man  in 
this  view,  is  the  life  also  of  his  spirit.  For  soul  and 
body  are  by  divine  constitution  most  intimately 
bound  together,  and  what  God  has  thus  joined,  man 
has  no  right  to  put  asunder.  Both  parts  of  his 
being  develop  themselves,  hand  in  hand  together. 
Man  comes  not  into  the  world  a  scholar,  an  artist,  or 
the  possessor  of  a  moral  and  religious  character. 
He  carries  within  him  indeed  the  capacity  for  life  in 
such  form;  but  this  only  in  the  way  of  germ,  that 
must  yet  be  developed,  by  impulse  from  within  and 
tlie  influence  of  proper  conditions  without,  as  the 
plant  grows  through  the  action  of  air,  sunshine  and 
rain.  Here,  also,  we  have  in  full  again,  what  we 
have  just  noticed  in  the  case  of  his  animal  life. 
Spiritual  growth  or  development  is  likewise  a  pro- 
cess of  annihilation,  preservation,  and  exaltation;  in 
which  it  comes  in  the  end  to  a  complete  explication 
only,  of  what  was  present  by  implication  at  the 
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start.  This  must  be  affirmed  even  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  life  of  religion  itself.  Its  commence- 
ment is  the  new  birth;  its  end,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  This  last  is  only  the  full  consummation  of  the 
first,  its  proper  ultimate  consequence,  by  which  the 
new  spirit  has  added  to  it  the  new  body  also,  as  its 
needful  organ  and  blessed  habitation. 

All  this  is  so  clear  and  so  fully  established  by 
common  experience,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  called 
in  question  by  any  reflecting  man.  Is  it  not  marvel- 
lous then,  that  the  same  simple,  familiar  truth,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  should  be  so  stoutly  and  stiffly  denied, 
as  we  find  it  to  be  in  fact  by  many]*     What  holds 

*  Dr.  Cheever,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist,  in 
his  review  of  my  work,  the  Principle  of  Protestantism, 
roughly  rejects  the  idea  of  a  steadily  advancing  develop- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  affirms  in  opposition  to  it  that 
Christendom  moves  always  at  like  distance  around  the  same 
centre,  the  Bible;  so  that  the  19th  century  is  just  as  near 
to  this  centre  as  the  first !  A  fine  compliment  to  humanity 
truly,  on  the  part  of  this  learned  divine ;  by  which  it  is 
thus  sunk  to  such  form  of  existence  as  belongs  to  a  soulless 
and  lifeless  planet,  that  likewise  revolves,  always  at  the 
same  distance  around  its  centre,  the  sun.  As  Dr.  Cheever 
is  no  friend  of  German  Theology,  I  will  refer  him  to  an  En- 
glish authority  of  some  reputation.  Bishop  Butler,  who  in 
his  Analogy.  Part  II.  Chap,  iv.,  towards  the  close,  plainly 
sanctions  the  idea  of  a  progressive  development  on  the 
part  of  the  human  world,  in  the  following  words:  "How- 
ever, thus  much  is  manifest,  that  the  whole  natural  world 
and  government  of  it,  is  a  scheme  or  system;  not  a  fixed, 
but  a  progressive  one:  a  scheme,  in  which  the  operation  of 
various  means  takes  up  a  great  length  of  time,  before  the 
ends  they  tend  to  can  be  attained.  The  change  of  seasons, 
the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very  history  of  a 
flower,  is  an  instance  of  this.  And  so  is  human  life.  Thus 
vegetable  bodies,  and  those  of  animals,  though  possibly 
formed  at  once,  yet  grow  up  by  degrees  to  a  mature  state. 
And  thus  rational  agents,  who  animate  these  latter  bodies, 
are  naturally  directed  to  form  each  his  own  manners  and 
character,  by  the  gradual  gaining  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  by  a  long  course  of  action.     Our  existence  is  not 
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of  the  individual  must  hold  also  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  since  this  is  simply  the  organic  totality  of  all 
single  men.  So  precisely  as  the  single  Christian 
does  not  become  complete  at  a  stroke,  but  onl}^  by 
degrees,  the  Church,  as  the  complex  of  all  Christians, 
must  admit  and  require  too  a  gradual  development. 
Christ  himself,  the  head  of  the  Church,  submitted  to 
the  law  of  a  genesis  in  time,  and  grew  from  infancy 
up  to  manhood.  This  genesis  was  no  apparition 
merely,  no  Soxrj^v?,  as  many  of  the  Gnostics  supposed  ; 
but  truth  and  reality.  "Jesus  i?icreased,"  it  is 
written,  "in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man,"  (Luke  ii.  52.)  "Though  he  were 
a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience,  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered,''  (Heb.  v.  8.)  How  then  shall  the 
Church,  which  repeats  and  continues  the  earthly 
human  life  of  Christ,  form  an  exception  to  this  law 
of  development.  The  Lord  himself  teaches  the  con- 
trary, in  the  parables  he  employs  to  represent  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  comparing  it  with 
the  small  mustard  seed  that  gradually  becomes  a 
great  tree,  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  32;)  and  with  leaven,  that 
works  and  spreads  till  the  whole  lump  is  leavened 
(v.  33.)  Paul  is  full  of  the  idea  of  a  constantly 
advancing  development  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 
He  speaks  of  the  whole  building  of  the  saints,  as 
growing  to  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  (fv  w  viaaa  ri 

OLxoho^iq  (ji;vap/x.o^oyoi)/A£v>7  ouu^Et-  ftj  vaov  ayiov  sv  xrptw,  Eph. 

ii.  21.  Comp.  1  Peter  ii.  5.)     He  dwells  on  the  edi- 
fying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  (stj  oixohoycviv  -tm)  aidfiatoi 

only  successive,  as  it  must  be  of  necessity;  but  one  state  of 
our  life  and  being  is  appointed  by  God,  to  be  a  preparation 
for  another;  and  that  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  to  another 
succeeding  one,  infancy  to  childhood,  childhood  to  youth, 

youth  to  mature  age Thus,  in  the  daily  course  of 

natural  providence,  God  operates  in  the  very  same  manner,  as 
in  the  dispensation  of  Christianity,  making  one  thing  sub- 
servient to  another,  this  somewhat  farther;  and  so  on, 
through  a  progressive  series  of  means,  which  extend,  both 
backward  and  forward,  beyond  our  utmost  view." 
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ftpt^fov,)  until  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  failll, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  per- 
fect man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful* 
ness  of  Christ,  (Eph.  iv.  12,  13.  Comp.  v.  16;  also,  iii. 
18,  19,  and  Col.  ii.  19.) 

We  present  now  the  particular  characteristics  of 
this  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  they 
disclose  themselves  in  a  thorough  study  of  history. 

1.  The  development  of  the  church  is  partly  extev 
nctl  and  partly  internal.  The  first  consists  in  the 
progressive  diffusion  of  the  gospel  among  those  who 
are  not  Christians,  by  the  activity  of  missions.  This 
must  go  forward,  as  long  as  there  may  be  a  soul  that 
has  not  yet  heard  of  Christ  crucified.  It  is  not  at 
all  times  equally  active.  It  showed  itself  with  the 
greatest  power  in  the  apostolic  age,  among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans;  then  on  the  threshold  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  Church  received  the  Germa- 
nic nations  as  a  new  material  into  her  bosom;  and 
appears  now  again  in  the  spirit  of  modern  missions, 
which  is  turned  with  increasing  earnestness  towards 
Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  In  many  periods,  the 
Church  has  been  so  fully  taken  up  with  her  internal 
concerns,  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  principle  or 
combating  error,  as  to  have  no  time  left  for  missions. 
So  in  the  heart  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  period 
of  the  reformation.  Still  action  in  this  form  can 
never  fail  wholly;  since  it  belongs  inseparably  to  the 
vocation  of  the  militant  church. 

But  the  missionary  work  alone  is  by  no  means  all 
that  this  vocation  includes.  As  soon  as  Christianity 
has  gained  footing  am.ong  a  people,  a  more  difficult 
interior  mission  begins;  having  for  its  object  the 
transfusion  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  such  a 
people  with  the  Christian  principle.  This  forms  that 
inward  development,  which  we  have  here  chiefly  in 
view.  It  spreads  itself  over  all  portions  of  the  natu- 
ral life,  as  the  outward  missionary  work  does  over 
all  lands  and  people,  agreeably  to  the  claims  of  Chris- 
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tianity  as  the  absolute  world  religion.  Like  leaven, 
the  gospel  must  work  itself  into  the  universal  mass 
of  liie,  under  all  its  established  forms. 

The  Church  finds  at  the  start  an  existing  Stale,  in  a 
certain  stage  of  development;  with  which,  as  ruled 
by  the  principle  of  heathenism,  she  comes  into  vio- 
lent collision,  the  source  of  bloody  persecutions. 
Out  of  all  these  however  she  rises  victorious,  in  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Then,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  she  brings  the  state  more  and  more  into  sub- 
jection, and  occupies  it  with  Christian  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. Under  this  discipline,  the  state  gradually 
comes  of  age,  and  since  the  Reformation  takes  a  more 
free  posture  towards  the  Church;  either  in  the  way 
of  more  or  less  direct  control,  as  in  Lutheran  lands 
and  in  the  English  establishment;  or  in  the  way  of 
peaceful  indifference,  as  here  in  America.  Since 
however  the  Church  is  itself  social  in  its  very  nature, 
she  must  include  a  regimen  also  of  some  sort,  a  sys- 
tem of  order  and  discipline,  in  her  own  organization. 
This  constitution  at  first,  while  the  nations  still  need 
education,  appears  under  the  episcopal  or  hierarchic 
form;  but  with  the  Reformation,  this  has  been  ex- 
changed,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  for  the  presbyterial, 
in  which  the  people  are  brought  to  take  part  in  the 
government. 

Again,  the  Church  meets,  among  cultivated  na- 
tions at  least,  the  Fine  Arts.  With  these  she  has 
nothing  to  do,  so  far  as  they  stand  in  the  service  of 
sin.  But  their  proper  human  value  she  appropriates 
in  the  end  to  herself,  and  employs  it,  transfused 
with  the  religious  principle,  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship; in  which  way,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  and  poetry,  find  their  proper  place  and  lay 
their  richest  products  on  the  altar  of  the  liord. 

The  Church,  requires,  in  the  third  place,  a  Science, 
in  which  she  may  come  to  clear  self-consciousness, 
and  have  a  full  view  of  her  relation  to  God,  her  pe- 
culiar life,  her  duties  and  privileges.  This  is  Theo- 
8* 
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logy;  that  is,  the  scientific  apprehension  of  religion. 
This  again  has  its  own  development,  of  which  no 
farther  notice  can  be  taken  here.  As  science,  she 
comes  of  course  into  contact  with  the  secular  or  pro- 
fane sciences,  which  serve  her  as  a  natural  basis*,  in 
exegesis,  for  instance,  with  classic  and  oriental  phi- 
lology; as  church  history,  with  the  history  of  the 
world ;  as  apologetik,  polemik,  dogmatik  and  ethics, 
with  philosophy;  as  homiletics,  with  rhetoric;  &c. 
This  relation  too,  like  that  to  art,  is  partly  hostile 
and  in  part  friendly.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Church 
in  her  theology,  separates  what  is  heathenish  from 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  but  appro- 
priates their  results  in  the  way  of  pure  thought,  as 
well  as  their  bold  inquiring  spirit  and  dialectic  me- 
thod. Plato,  in  the  patristic  age,  and  Aristotle,  in 
the  scholastic,  have  exerted  an  immense  influence 
on  the  construction  of  theology  ;  and  so  more  re- 
cently, in  England,  Locke,  and  in  Germany,  the 
systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  in 
their  necessary  consecution.  The  same  thing  might 
be  shown  also  of  other  branches  of  secular  science; 
but  this  would  carry  us  here  quite  too  far. 

Finally,  the  Church  transforms  the  natural  social 
life  of  the  nations;  and  causes  her  faith  to  show  it- 
self in  a  system  of  virtues  and  good  works,  which 
as  Christian  all  rest  on  the  principle  of  love  to  God. 
Hence  we  have  a  history  of  Christian  life,  under- 
standing by  this  the  manifestation  of  faith,  or  the 
morality  of  religion.  This  life  is  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  and  doctrinal  system  lying  at  its 
ground.  Thus  the  practical  piety  and  morality  of 
Roman  Catholicism  is  characteristically  legal,  punc- 
tilious, unfree  and  anxious;  but  distinguished  also 
for  great  sacrifices,  the  virtue  of  obedience,  and 
full  consecration  to  the  Church.  That  of  Protes- 
tantism is  evangelically  iree,  cheerful  and  joyous  in 
the  possession  of  justification  by  grace,  and  rests  in 
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the  deep  inward  sense  of  union  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  development  of  the  Church  is  organic.     It 
is  no  mechanical  accumulation  of  events,  and  no  re- 
sult simply  of  foreign  influences.     Certain  outward 
conditions  are  indeed  required  for  it,  as  the  plant 
needs  air,  moisture,  and  light,  in  order  to  grow.    But 
still  the  impelling  force  in  the  process,  is  the  inmost 
life  of  the  church   herself.     Christianity  is  a  new 
creation,  that  unfolds  itself  continually  more    and 
more  from  within,  and  extends  itself  by  the  neces- 
sity of  its  own  nature.     It  takes  up,  it  is  true,  fo- 
reign material  also,  in  the  process;  but  changes  it 
at  once  into  its  own  spirit,  and  assimilates  it  to  its 
own  nature,  as  the  body  converts  the  food,  required 
for  its  growth,  into  flesh    and    blood,  marrow  and 
bone.     The  church  accordingly,  in  this  development, 
remains  true  always  to  her  own  nature,  and  reveals 
only  what  it  contained  in  embryo,  from  the  start. 
Through  all  changes — first  Greek,  then  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, then  German  evangelical — she  never  ceases 
still  to  be  the  church.     So  the  oak  also  changes,  but 
never  becomes  an  apple  tree.     The  expression  or- 
ganic implies  farther,  that  the  stages  of  development, 
like  the  links  of  a  chain,or  better,  like  the  members  of 
a  living  body,  are  indissolubly  bound  together.    Just 
because  the  church  does  unfold  itself  from  within, 
as  now  affirmed,  obeying  its  own  life-law  throughout, 
the  process  itself  must  form  a  whole,  in  which  the 
several  parts  mutually  complete  each  other.     It  is 
only  the  entire  history  of  the  church,  from  her  com- 
mencement in  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem  to  her 
consummation  in  the  general  judgment,  which  can 
fully  represent  her  conception.    Here,  however,  will 
be  found  no  trait  superfluous,  no  trait  wanting,  and 
every  part  in  its  proper  place,  as  is  required  by  the 
nature  of  a  beautiful  and  complete  organism. 

3.  The  development  in  question  includes  the  three- 
fold form   of  action,  which    has    been   already   dc- 
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scribed  as  expressed  by  the  German  word  aufheben. 
Each  new  stage  negates  the  preceding  one,  by- 
raising  its  inmost  being  to  a  more  adequate  form  of 
existence.  Annihilation  is  thus  required.  The 
seed  must  die,  to  make  way  for  the  plant.  The  bud 
is  burst  by  the  flower.  The  child  must  put  off  child- 
hood, in  becoming  a  youth.  But  it  is  only  the  out- 
ward, the  transient,  that  is  thus  annihilated.  The 
substance  abides.  So  Judaism  is  taken  up  {aufgeho- 
ben,)  by  Christianity;  that  is,  it  exists  no  longer  as 
the  legal  and  particularistic  institute  it  was  before;  but 
all  the  truths  of  the  Old  Testament,  at  the  same  time, 
are  preserved  in  the  gospel,  by  being  fulfilled.  The 
Grecian  and  Roman  nationalities  came  to  an  end,  in 
their  pagan  form,  as  soon  as  they  became  Christian ; 
but  under  a  higher  character  they  still  continue  to 
exist,  and  have  done  specific  service  for  the  church. 
The  Greek  Church,  by  means  of  Grecian  culture, 
was  the  organ  for  producing  speculative  doctrine 
and  forms  of  worship.  The  Roman  Church,  true 
to  the  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  under  Christian  form, 
brought  forward  ecclesiastical  government  and  law, 
and  the  idea  of  a  catholicity  that  should  embrace  and 
pervade  all  lands  and  nations,  as  well  as  all  depart- 
ments of  life.  She  has  not  forgotten,  of  a  truth,  the 
line  of  Virgil:  "Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane, 
memento!"  The  Middle  Ages  have  been  taken 
up  by  Protestantism  ;  that  is,  the  period  exists  here 
no  longer  as  that  theocratic  universal  monarchy, 
which  had  its  centre  in  Rome  and  the  pope  for  its 
head;  but  its  deepest  meaning  has  been  fulfilled  in 
the  reformation,  and  its  intellectual  and  spiritual 
acquirements  have  descended  to  the  evangelical 
church,  as  its  heir,  to  be  improved  still  farther  un- 
der a  new  character.  Rationalism,  as  a  system  of 
unbelief,  is  scientifically  and  morally  annihilated  by 
the  reviving  evangelical  theology  of  Germany;  but 
its  grammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  its  whole  effort  to  reach  a  critical  scientific 
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apprehension  of  Christianity  and  the  church  on  their 
naturalj  human  side,  have  been  preserved,  by  being 
raised  into  higher  connexions  and  brought  under  the 
power  of  a  living  faith.  Only  in  this  form,  indeed, 
could  the  previous  effort  at  all  reach  its  own  proper 
end.  How  the  orthodox  and  rationalistic  methods 
of  history,  have  been  made  to  pass  away  in  the  mo- 
dern, we  have  shown  already  at  some  length. 

4.  The  development  of  the  Church  is  carried  for- 
ward, by  means  of  dialectic  opposites  and  extremes. 
This  is  a  very  weighty  point,  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  right  understanding  of  Church  History.  Here 
the  history  of  mankind  shows  itself  different  from 
the  history  of  the  divine  Redeemer.  His  life  un- 
folded itself  quietly,  like  a  clear  stream  flowing  with 
smooth  regularity  in  a  straight  course.  It  was  a 
line  that  led,  without  the  least  deviation,  to  God. 
He  suffered  indeed  and  died;  but  this  came  not  pro- 
perly from  the  constitution  of  his  own  nature  morally 
considered;  it  grew  out  of  his  voluntary  assumption 
of  the  place  of  men,  in  order  to  redeem  them  from 
the  power  of  sin.  His  own  life,  as  such,  remained 
always  calm  and  serenely  clear,  in  uninterrupted 
communion  with  his  heavenly  Father.  This  was  be- 
cause he  knew  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth.  If  Adam  had  not  fallen,  his  life  would  have 
unfolded  itself  in  his  posterity,  in  the  same  way, 
without  being  required  either  to  pass  through  death, 
that  sharpest  and  hardest  of  all  contradictions.  He 
fell,  however,  and  the  human  nature  along  with  him, 
including  of  course  the  whole  race;  as  partaking  of 
the  same  life.  Hence,  in  history,  all  errors,  contra- 
dictions, conflicts  and  sufferings,  with  death  at  their 
head.  Christ  has  appeared  indeed  as  the  second 
Adam,  and  introduced  into  humanity  a  new  principle 
of  life,  that  must  in  the  end  triumph  over  all  contra- 
diction, all  sin  and  all  evil.  But  this  principle  can 
realize  itself  only  in  a  gradual  way.  The  Church  on 
earth  consists  not  of  perfect  saints,  but  of  dying  sin- 
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ners,  comprehended  in  a  process  of  sanctificction, 
which  will  end  only  with  the  outward  resurrection. 
Freedom  from  sin  and  error  may  be  predicated  of 
Christ  and  the  Church  triumphant,  but  not  of  the 
Church  militant.  So  long  accordingly  as  the  ele- 
ments of  a  still  unrenewed  life  continue  to  work  in 
her  constitution,  her  development  must  necessarily 
involve  hard  struggles  and  conflicts.  The  stream  of 
church  history  flows  with  abrupt  turns,  in  a  zigzag 
course.  At  one  time,  it  winds,  soft  and  clear,  through 
flowery  meadows  and  smiling  fields;  but  again  it 
rushes  headlong,  wild,  foaming,  over  towering  preci- 
pices, bearing  giant  oaks  and  huge  rocks  irresistibly 
in  its  way,  and  forming  the  while  also  cataracts  to  be 
gazed  upon  with  admiration  and  terror.  Here,  it 
meets  no  resistance;  but  now,  a  mountain  comes  in 
its  way,  which  it  must  go  around  or  break  through. 
Such  is  the  complex  variety,  the  terrific,  though 
deeply  interesting  romance,  the  tragic  scenery,  which 
sin  has  introduced  into  the  drama  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

This  view  may  be  established  first  in  a  general 
way,  by  referring  to  the  most  comprehensive  leading 
periods  of  history.  With  the  reformation  of  the  16th 
century,  the  main  stream  of  the  Church  took  a  di- 
rection wholly  opposite  to  that  which  it  had  before. 
Thus  far,  the  history  of  Christianity  had  been  a  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  of  objectivity,  authority, 
obediance,  Jewish  Christian  legalism.  This  was  car- 
ried so  far,  that  the  power  of  the  church  became  at 
last  an  insupportable  bondage.  Then  the  spirit  of 
personal  freedom,  trained  by  such  discipline  to  ripe 
self-possession,  rose  in  revolt,  and  struck  into  quite 
another  way.  With  this  begins  the  evolution  of  the 
principle  of  subjectivity,  the  Gentile  Christian  ele- 
ment, evangelical  liberty  and  independence.  At  the 
first,  this  movement  carries  along  with  it  still  the 
force  of  the  old  church  life,  as  derived  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  but  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  where 
it  started,  it  is  found  to  lose  more  and  more  its  objec- 
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live  church  character.  Evangelical  freedom  has  de- 
generated into  fleshly  self-will  and  licentiousness. 
The  original  common  life  of  Protestantism  has  run 
out  into  a  multitude  of  separate  interests.  The  au- 
th  ority  of  God's  w^ord  and  of  history  is  made  to  bend 
to  private  will  and  private  judgment;  which  of  course 
are  different  in  different  cases,  and  only  affect  subor- 
dination to  the  Bible,  while  in  fact  by  their  contempt 
for  history  they  set  themselves  above  it.  Thus,  for 
the  papacy  of  the  one  bishop  of  Rome,  is  substituted 
the  papacy  of  endless  sect  systems  and  sect  heads. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  historical  stream  should 
even  now  be  turning  from  this  pseudo-protestant  ex- 
treme, towards  a  higher  form  of  true  church  life  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Not  only  on  this  large  scale  however  is  the  law  in 
question  illustrated;  it  repeats  itself  also,  in  each 
single  period,  within  more  narrow  compass.  Every 
where  one  extreme  calls  forth  another.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  image  controversy  in  the  Greek  Church. 
The  superstitious  veneration  for  images,  which  had 
there  become  prevalent  excited  the  emperor,  Leo  III, 
to  put  them  away  altogether,  and  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  754,  confirmed  his  judgment. 
This  ultra-spiritualism,  however,  again  produced  a 
reaction  the  other  way;  which  found  a  powerful  pa- 
tron in  the  empress  Irene,  and  was  ecclesiastically 
sanctioned  also,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  A.  D.  787.  So  v/e  see  the  scholastic  and 
mystic  systems  of  the  12th  century  again  in  the 
persons  of  Abelard  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  violent- 
ly opposing  each  other;  although  they  could  as  little 
bear  to  be  divorced  as  light  and  heat,  or  head  and 
heart.  The  formality  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church  causes  Puritanism  to  appear;  and  when  this 
swings  over  to  the  opposite  extreme,  a  reaction  fol- 
lows in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  The  ortho- 
doxy of  the  school  Lutheranism,  which  exalted  know- 
ledge at  the  expense  of  action,  gives  rise  to  Pietism; 
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which  now  undervalues  orthodoxy  again  in  favour  of 
practical  religion.  To  refer  finally  to  a  quite  recent 
case,  Puseyism  owes  its  rise  mainly  to  its  arch-enemy, 
the  ultra-protestantism  of  the  day. 

We  might  illustrate  the  same  truth  also,  from  the 
lives  of  single  Christians;  in  the  case  of  whom,  the 
strongest  characters  precisely,  and  those  which  have 
exerted  the  widest  influence,  are  found  to  have  been 
formed  through  a  process  of  sharp  extremes,  while 
the  essential  identity  of  their  nature  has  still  been 
preserved  in  the  midst  of  all.  We  will  simply  re- 
fer, in  the  way  of  example,  to  Paul,  Augustine,  and 
Luther. 

5.  The  truth,  in  this  whole  case,  lies  not  in  the 
extremes,  but  in  the  middle,  or  the  deep  rather,  in 
which  they  may  be  said  to  meet!  The  very  nature 
of  an  extreme  is,  that  it  pushes  one  side  of  a  truth 
into  prominence  at  the  cost  of  another;  wronging 
thus  the  interest  itself  which  it  seeks  to  uphold,  since 
the  organic  nature  of  truth  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  part  of  it  to  be  fairly  represented,  without  due 
regard  at  the  same  time  to  other  parts.  I^et  this  be 
illustrated  again,  by  actual  historical  examples.  The 
orthodox  christology  holds  in  the  midst,  between 
the  one-sided  theories  of  Nestorianism  and  Eutychia- 
nism.  The  first  has  right,  so  far  as  it  insists  upon 
the  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  and  opposes  all  pantheistic  confusion  of  the 
one  with  the  other.  But  with  this,  it  overlooks  the 
personal  unity  that  binds  them  together;  and  hence 
its  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human,  becomes  ab- 
stract and  only  half  true.  Eutychianism  presses  the 
unity  of  both  at  the  expense  of  their  difference,  and 
runs  out  accordingly  into  a  monophysitic  mingling 
of  the  two  into  a  single  nature.  The  church  chris- 
tology, as  it  was  established  by  the  councils  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  Chalcedon,  unites  the  truth  of  both  sides,  in 
each  case  sundered  from  its  accompanying  error, 
into  a  complete  general  view,  in  which  the  unity  as 
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well  as  the  distinction  of  tlie  divine  and  human,  in 
the  Redeemer's  person,  are  allowed  to  come  to  their 
right. — In  the  image  controversy  already  mentioned, 
the  extremes  of  iconoclasm  and  iconolatry  are  alike 
one-sided  and  half-true.  Theright  stand-point, that  for 
instance  maintained  by  Gregor)^  I.  and  by  the  French 
Church  of  the  Carlovingian  period  in  the  so  called 
libris  Carolinis^  distinguishes  wisely  between  the 
image  and  its  object,  between  the  use  of  images  and 
their  abuse.  It  vindicates  all  worship  to  God  and 
Christ  alone;  but  allows  religious  images,  at  the  same 
time,  as  representations  of  Christian  art,  and  helps  to 
devotion  in  the  way  of  calling  into  lively  recollection 
the  saints  and  their  virtues,  and  exciting  pious  imi- 
tation.* In  like  manner,  Luther  and  his  Church 
held  themselves  equally  aloof,  from  Romanist  image 
worship  and  Carlostadt's  image  demolition. — Again, 
scholasticism  and  mysticism  are  both  equally  right 
and  wrong;  only  as  completed  by  each  other,  do  they 
become  fully  true.  The  best  theology  is  that  in 
which  the  clearest  understanding  and  deepest  feeling 
appear  harmoniously  interfused.  In  the  apostle  Paul, 
Augustine,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Hugo  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, Bonaventura,  Luther,  Melancthon,  John  Ger- 
hard, J.  A.  Bengel,  Schieiermacher,  and  others,  we 
find  in  fact  both  tendencies,  though  in  very  difierent 
ways,  more  or  less  united. — In  the  controversy  be- 
tween Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  Pietism,  the  venera- 
ble J.  A.  Bengel  asserted  the  right  medium ;  insisting 
on  the  union  of  practical  piety  with  a  firm  adhesion 
to  the  established  church  doctrines,  and  opposing 
thus,  with  like  decision,  dead  school  divinity  and 
mere  religious  subjectivism,  that  must  ever  become 
rationalistic  in  the  end.     Finally,  we  may  say  also, 

*  Libri  Carol.  III.  c.  16:  Nam  dum  nos  nihil  in  imagi- 
nibus  spernamus  praeter  adorationenij  quippe  qui  in  basili- 
cis  sanctorum  imagines  non  ad  adorandum,  sed  ad  memo- 
riam  rerum  gestarum  et  venustatem  parietum  habere  per- 
mittimus,  etc. 
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that  the  grand  leading  phases  of  church  historical  de- 
velopment, Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  do  not, 
separately  taken,  exhibit  the  full  compass  of  Chris- 
tian truth;  and  we  look  forward  accordingly,  with 
earnest  longing,  to  a  higher  stadium  of  development, 
when  error  shall  be  effectually  surmounted  on  both 
sides,  and  the  divine  element  comprehended  in  each, 
appear  happily  preserved  and  perfected,  in  a  higher 
form  of  church  life,  that  shall  be  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other;  a  consummation,  already  anticipated  and 
prefigured,  we  may  say,  in  some  single  characters, 
that  for  instance  of  Augustine,  and  more  especially 
in  the  circle  of  the  apostles.  The  realization  of  this 
evangelical  Catholicity  or  churchly  Protestantism, 
forms  more  and  more  clearly  the  great  problem  of 
the  present  age. 

This  right  middle,  of  which  the  old  ward  holds 
good.  Medium  tenuere  beali,  is  removed  heaven- 
wide  from  a  characterless  halting  between  two  opi- 
nions, or  from  that  loose  eclecticism,  which  throws 
heterogeneous  elements  together,  and  then  dignifies 
the  undigested  mish-mash  with  the  name  of  a  sys- 
tem. Such  a  middle  must  be  pronounced  rather 
something  worse  than  the  extremes  it  seeks  to  avoid; 
since  it  lacks  courage  and  energy  to  attach  itself  de- 
cidedly either  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

6.  Every  stage  of  development  has  its  own  corre- 
sponding disease.  That  the  process  should  pass 
through  diseases,  might  be  presumed  even  from  the 
analogy  of  our  natural  existence;  it  results  with  ne- 
cessity from  the  elements  of  sin  and  error  that  still 
cleave  to  the  Church  in  her  militant  state,  as  well  as 
from  her  connexion  with  the  unregenerate  world 
whose  influence  she  is  made  continually  to  feel. 
These  diseases  form  the  Antichristian  power  in  the 
Church,  which  also  has  a  development  of  its  own. 
Along  with  the  wheat  grow  the  tares  till  the  last 
judgment,  when  both  shall  be  separated,  the  first  ga- 
thered into  the  heavenly  granary,  the  other  consigned 
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to  hell-fire.  As  every  stage  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
has  its  peculiar  derangements  and  dangers,  so  also 
has  each  life-period  of  the  Church;  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced any  stage  of  development  may  be,  the  more 
dangerous  will  he  also  the  disease  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed.    The  secularized  tyrannical  papacy  is  a  dis- 
eased excrescence  or  swelled  tumour  of  Catholicism. 
Rationalistic  and  seetaristic  pseudo-protestantism  is  a 
distortion  of  the  original  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 
Both  diseases  form  a  revelation  of  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,  an  apostaey,  it  may  be  said,  a  manifestation 
of  the  man  of  sin,  who  exalteth  himself  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God  and  exhibits  himself  as  God.     The  last 
is  the  case  particularly  with  the  logical  pantheism  of 
the    latest   German   philosophy   and    anti-theology, 
ivhich  claims  to  be  the  most  perfect  birth  of  the  Re- 
formation itself.     While  the  pope  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  and   the   ftindamental 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  general,  nnd  professes  to 
derive   his   power    by   apostolical   succession    from 
Christ;  this  false  protestantism  of  the  school  of  He- 
gel and  Strauss  sets  aside  the  divine  personality  alto- 
gether, and  raises  the  idea  of  humanity  to  the  throne 
of  the  world;  so  that  all  theology  or  christology  are 
snade  to   lose  themselves  in  mere  anthropology. — 
The  opposers  of  Puseyism  in  our  own  co^Jntry,  at 
the  present  time,  are  but  too  often  chargeable  with 
the  great  fault  of  forgetting,  over  the  mote  in  a^bro- 
ther's  eye,  the  heam  that  is  in  their  own,  unwittingly 
helping  in  this  way  the  enemy  they  oppose. — We 
ought  to  acknowledge  and  love  Christ  always,  wher- 
ever and  in  whatever  form  he  may  appear.     So  also, 
we  ought  to  contend  against  Antichrist  in  alf  places; 
and  he  is  to  be  found  assuredly  in  all  Christian  con- 
fessions.    Where  God  builds  a  temple,  the  devil  is 
sure  to  have  a  chapel  alongside. 

7.  These  diseases  however  attending  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church,  prove  in  the  hand  of  an  ail-wise 
God,  who  in  the  end  rules  all  for  his  own  glory,  the 
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7ie^ative  conditions  precisely  of  her  progress. 
Want  and  help,  are  closely  joined  togjether.  With 
the  consciousness  of  disease,  awakes  also  the  desire 
for  improvement.  The  physician  is  called,  and  of- 
fered remedies  are  thankfully  received.  When  the 
church  is  thus  brought  to  thorough  repentance  for 
her  sin,  and  the  proper  means  of  cure  are  employed, 
her  original  life  returns  again  more  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous than  ever  before;  as  the  natural  body,  after  having 
surmounted  the  diseases  of  early  life,  goes  on  to 
unfold  itself  subsequently  with  increased  strength. 
The  storm  makes  way  for  a  purer  atmosphere 
and  more  genial  sun.  So  it  was  in  the  16th  cei> 
tury.  The  Reformation  was  conditioned  historically 
throughout,  by  the  shocking  abuses  of  the  papacy; 
and  the  fire  was  immediately  kindled,  we  know,  by 
the  shameless  traffic  in  indulgences  as  carried  on  by 
Tetzel.  In  our  own  time,  pseudo-protestantism 
tends  to  awaken  a  strong  church  feelin«j,  and  so  to 
break  the  way  for  a  new  tendency.  The  horrid 
strumpet  government  of  Rome,  when  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  had  become  the  play-ball  of 
avarice  and  lust,  called  forth  the  Hildebrandic  re- 
action, which  rescued  the  church  from  her  slavery, 
and  carried  the  idea  of  the  papacy  to  its  world-his- 
torical completion.  The  degeneracy  of  the  works  in 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when  the  ancient  disci- 
pline had  yielded  to  all  sorts  of  libertinism,  and  the 
abbeys  were  occupied  almost  entirely  by  avaricious 
laymen,  served  powerfully  to  assist  the  reformation 
which  issued  from  the  convent  of  Clugny ;  a  reforma- 
tion, that  fell  back  once  more  to  the  strictness  of  the 
Benedictine  rule,  and  carried  the  monastic  institute 
forward  to  its  highest  and  last  stuge  of  development, 
as  presented  in  the  mighty  orders  of  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  Thus  does  God,  in  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, bring  good  out  of  all  evil,  and  turn  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  his  foes  to  the  benefit  of  his  children. 
8.  The  starting  points  of  new  stages  of  develop- 
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ment,  or  the  epochs  that  unfold  themselves  into  pe- 
riods, carry,  according  to  the  want  of  the  time,  the 
character  prevaiHngly,  either  o^  restoration,  or  revolu- 
tion, or  reformation ;  of  which  three  forms  of  change, 
the  last  must  be  considered  the  highest  and  most  in- 
fluential. By  restoration,  we  understand  the  simple 
re-establishment  of  a  state  which  has  existed  before 
without  any  advance.  It  takes  place  commonly 
after  a  violent  revolution.  History  revenges  the 
wrongs  she  has  been  made  to  suffer,  by  falling  back 
once  more  to  the  earlier  position  from  which  she 
had  been  forcibly  expelled.  Here  belongs,  in  the 
political  sphere,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Napoleon;  in  the  reliajious,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Stuart  family  and  the  English  Episco- 
pal Church,  after  the  Puritan  revolution.  Puseyism 
«nd  old  Lutheranism  in  our  day,  are  to  be  placed 
essentially  in  the  same  catalogue.  Such  a  tendency 
however  can  maintain  itself  ordinarily  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  calls  forth  new  reactions.  Thus  the  last 
hour  of  the  Bourbons  struck  already  in  the  year  1830; 
and  the  Romanizing  Stuarts  were  required  soon  to 
yield  to  a  new  Protestant  succession.  Puseyism, 
as  such,  will  hardly  be  able  to  endure  long.  Its 
wore  consistent  leaders,  completing  their  own  prin- 
ciple, will  pass  over  to  Rome,  as  a  number  of  the 
English  clergy,  with  Newman  at  their  head,  have 
quite  recently  done  already  ;  others  will  fall  back  to 
the  ordinary  high  church  stand-point. 

Revolution  is  the  unsparing  violent  overthrow  of 
what  is  at  hand.  It  bears  accordingly  a  character, 
that  is  prevailingly  negative  and  destructive.  It  be- 
comes historically  legitimate,  only  where  a  diseased 
•political  or  ecclesiastical  condition  has  grown  so  in- 
veterate, as  to  defy  all  help  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
quiet  and  regular  improvement.  In  such  circum- 
stances, revolution  is  like  a  terrible  thunder  storm, 
that  purifies  the  air.  As  examples  from  political 
history,  we  may  mention  the  French  Revolution  of 
9* 
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the  preceding  century,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
United  States  from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 
The  last,  however,  has  a  much  more  regular,  worthy, 
and  historical  character,  than  the  other,  and  ap- 
proaches rather  the  conception  of  a  reformation; 
while  the  first  produced  the  most  horrible  fruits  of 
political  fanaticism,  and  was  followed  thus  with  no 
stability  in  its  results.  From  church  history,  we 
notice  the  course  pursued  by  Carlostadt  and  the 
Anabaptists  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  the 
Puritanism  of  England  in  the  century  following; 
which  overturned  the  entire  constitution  and  wor- 
ship of  the  English  church,  and  thrust  the  spiritual 
and  civil  authorities  quite  aside.  At  the  same  time, 
Puritanism  carries  with  it  a  grand  character,  and  has 
left  deep  traces  of  its  power;  inasmuch  as  it  held 
fast  all  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  a  fiery  zeal,  though  not  according  to  full 
knowledge,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  his  word,  par- 
taking in  this  way  of  the  nature  of  a  reformation. 
In  the  history  of  German  theology,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  unbelieving  revolution,  in  Rationalism. 
To  the  same  category  belongs  the  movement  of 
Ronge,  now  making  so  much  noise,  the  moral  value 
of  which  has  been  so  blindly  exaggerated  by  our  pro- 
testant  press. 

Revolution  is  in  its  own  nature  something  unna- 
tural, which,  especially  when  it  springs  from  unbe- 
lief, cannot  last  long.  The  less  it  may  have  been 
the  result  of  historical  necessity;  the  less  care  it  may 
have  shown  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  in  the  previous  order  of  things;  the  more  it  has 
cast  away  truth  along  with  error;  it  must  ever  come 
the  more  rapidly  to  nothing,  and  fall  the  more  cer- 
tainly into  the  same  contempt  with  posterity  which 
it  has  itself  exercised  towards  previous  time.  Where 
it  is  possible  to  reform  in  a  legal  and  regular  way,  re- 
volution must  be  abhorred  as  godless. 

In  the  midst,  between  restoration  and  revolution, 
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stands  reformation;  the  improvement  and  produc- 
tive advancement  of  what  is  at  hand ;  or  such  an 
overthrow  of  the  old,  as  is  its  fulfilment,  by  raising 
its  truth  to  a  higher  position.  A  reformation  in- 
cludes in  itself  both  restorational  and  revolutionary 
elements,  and  the  organic  union  of  these,  through 
the  force  of  a  positive  life  principle,  is  that  pre- 
cisely which  constitutes  its  peculiarity.  It  strikes 
root  backwards  always,  in  the  first  place,  in  an  earlier 
flourishing  state  of  the  church,  above  all  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  so  as  to  reproduce  its  life.  Thus  the 
Reformers  of  the  16th  century  betook  themselves 
to  the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  church  fathers,  par- 
ticularly Augustine,  and  re-asserted  the  primitive 
doctrines  and  practices  that  had  been  gradually  thrust 
aside  by  popery;  as,  for  instance,  the  universal  priest- 
hood, the  use  of  the  cup  for  the  laity,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  preacher,  to  read  the  Bi- 
ble in  their  own  tongue,  &c.  On  the  other  side, 
they  rejected  all  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the 
Roman  church,  which  were  opposed  to  the  scrip- 
tures; such  as  the  papacy,  the  Pelagian  merit  of  good 
works,  indulgences,  monkery,  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  purgatory,  &c.  In  the  Reformed 
church  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Scotland,  this 
revolutionary  element  showed  itself  more  powerful 
than  in  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican,  and  remodelled 
accordingly  the  whole  life  of  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
a  more  radical  way,  after  the  supposed  pattern  of  the 
scriptures.  John  Knox  in  particular  was  already  a 
puritan  in  principle.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
Reformed  church  grew  with  historical  necessity  out 
of  Catholicism,  and  served  to  fulfil  the  deep  longing 
of  the  Middle  Ages  after  evangelical  freedom.  Re- 
formatory also,  though  in  a  diflerent  direction,  must 
be  considered  the  activity  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Hildebrand,  in  the  sphere  of  church  government; 
that  of  Benedict,  Odo,  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  the  his- 
tory of  monasticism;  that  of  Augustine,  Ansehn, 
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Schleiermacher,  in  theology;  and  that  of  Spener, 
Franke,  Zinzendorf,  Wesley,  in  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical piety. 

To  the  age  in  which  a  reformatory  movement  has 
place,  it  appears  always  to  be  revolutionary,  and  is 
denounced  as  schism  or  heresy.  Public  opinion  is 
against  it;  though  it  meets  directly,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deepest  wants  of  time,  and  is  sure  accord- 
ingly to  triumph  in  the  end.  So  was  it  indeed  even 
with  the  Lord  himself  and  his  apostles,  who  were 
persecuted  by  public  opinion  even  to  death.  When 
Luther  came  forward,  he  had  the  highest  spiritual 
and  civil  powers  against  him.  That  his  work  pre- 
vailed notwithstanding,  shows  its  uncompromisable 
necessity.  The  violent  opposition  of  the  orthodox 
against  Spener  is  known;  still  Pietism  carried  the 
day,  since  it  had  its  ground  in  the  wants  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  at  the  time.  The  necessity  of  a  refor- 
mation of  the  Protestant  church  is  making  itself 
more  and  more  felt  in  our  own  time.  Our  circum- 
stances are  defective  enough  to  call  for  an  improve- 
ment, both  in  head  and  branch;  but  not  so  desperate, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  need  to  be  assailed  in 
a  violent,  radical  way.  Rather  the  defects,  are  of 
a  negative  sort;  so  that  restorational  action  should 
prevail,  in  the  case,  over  the  revolutionary.  What 
is  first  of  all  needed,  is  a  more  thorough  apprehen- 
sion of  the  original  stand-point  of  the  reformation 
of  the  16th  century,  from  which  a  large  part  of  the 
Protestant  church  has  notoriously  fallen  away;  then 
a  living  regress  also  to  the  earlier  history  of  the 
church,  and  especially  to  her  covenant  archives,  the 
sacred  scriptures.  Only  from  this  objective  positive 
ground,  is  it  possible  to  combat  successfully  the  reign- 
ing evils,  so  as  to  advance  to  a  new  and  higher  po- 
sition. 

9.  Reformatory  movements  are  characterized  by 
having  at  their  head  great  religious  personalities, 
which  have  become  filled  and  ruled,  in  mind  and 
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heart,  by  the  power  of  a  deep  religious  idea.  His- 
tory proceeds  arislocratieally.  Talk  as  we  may  of 
the  sovereignly  and  self-government  of  the  people, 
the  first  impulse  of  great  events  springs  almost  al- 
ways from  prominent  individuals,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  it  were  becomes  flesh,  and  whom 
the  mass  of  other  men  follow  by  a  sort  of  spiritual 
instinct.  These  master  spirits,  if  they  are  truly  to 
carry  the  church  forward,  must  be  animated  with 
deep  moral  earnestness,  must  have  gone  through 
much  spiritual  conflict  in  their  own  souls,  and 
wrestled  with  all  their  might  to  secure  salvation  in 
the  church  they  are  called  to  reform.  Only  one 
who  has  learned,  by  thorough  study  and  practical 
experiment,  to  understand  a  system,  and  judge  cor- 
rectly of  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  faults,  is  pre- 
pared to  overcome  it  and  carry  it  beyond  itself. 
Think  only  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He  had  been 
honestly  zealous  for  the  law  of  his  fathers,  and  had 
fully  mastered  the  rabbinical  theology  of  his  day. 
For  this  very  reason,  he  was  the  most  powerful  and 
successful  opponent  of  pharisaic  Judaism.  Augus- 
tine wrestled  as  a  Manichean,  to  solve  the  deep  mys- 
tery of  evil,  and  to  find  peace  for  his  own  anxious 
soul;  and  it  was  this  precisely  that  qualified  him 
to  overcome  scientifically  the  errors  of  that  heretical 
system.  Luther  did  not  set  out  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  with  ridicule  and  abuse;  but  as 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  among  monks,  he 
laboured  to  secure  the  sanctification  of  his  nature 
in  her  bosom,  bore  willingly  and  humbly  her  legal 
burdens,  and  even  after  he  came  to  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  felt  it  a  heavy  task  still  to  re- 
nounce in  full  his  connexion  with  the  pope.  It  is 
just  this  that  authenticates  his  call  to  be  a  reformer. 
Ullman,m  his  interesting ''Thoughts  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  movement,"  doubts  witii  full  right 
lionge^s  capacity  to  be  a  reformer,  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  so  easily  done  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
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system,  clearly  without  having  himself  gone  through 
its  system  of  moral  discipline.     "Whoever,"  says 
Ullmann  beautifully,*  "  may   be  called  by  a  truly 
divine  mission,  to  make  a  passage  in  history,  and  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  something  new,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  himself  in  the  first  place  have 
had  an  inward  religious  history,  have  passed  through 
a  momentous,  rich,  peculiar,  life-process,  in  the  way 
as  it  were  of  pattern  for  others.     This  has  appeared 
to  us  to  be  essentially  wanting,  in  this  German  Ca- 
tholic movement.     Men,  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  find  at  the  head  of  church  creations;  men,  full  of 
deep,  holy,  earnestness;  full  of  experimental,  living, 
rock-firm  faith;  devoted  in  humility  and  self-forget- 
fulness  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  God;  standing  at 
the  head  of  their  age,  not  simply  in  their  Christian 
life,  but  in  all   its   more  important  and    influential 
forms  of  culture;   who   have  wrestled   with  them- 
selves in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  then   after 
coming  to  solid  divine  rest  in  their  own  spirits,  are 
found  standing  forth  in  sharp  opposition  to  the  errors 
of  their  time;  carried   by  the  true,  deeper  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  yet  in  conflict  with  the  false,  as  it  moves 
on  the  mere  surface  of  life: — such  men,  like  many 
of  the  great  teachers  of  Christian  antiquity  and   the 
middle  ages,  like  our  German  and   Swiss  reformers, 
like  some  of  the  later  founders  too  of  smaller  Christian 
societies,  have  not  here  presented  themselves  to  our 
view." 

10.  The  main  stream  of  development,  though  full 
of  turns,  moves  dAways /orwards.  We  say  purposely 
thema^;^s^r^fl??^;  which  wasformed  first  by  the  Greek- 
Roman  universal  church;  then  by  the  Romano-Ger- 
manic Catholicism;  and  since  the  Reformation  ap- 
pears in  evangelical  Protestantism.  Along  with  this 
there  are  side-currents  that  may  dry  away  entirely. 
Thus  we  find  sects  which  having  fulfilled  their  his- 
torical call,  without  uniting  themselves  afterwards 

*  Studien  und  Kritiken.  Jahrgang,  1845.  Heft.  4.  S.  1013. 
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with  the  general  life  of  the  church,  are  as  it  were  ttirn* 
ed  into  slone }  the  Dutikards,  for  instance,  whose  re- 
ligion now  consists  in  their  long  beards  and  their 
opposition  to  all  culture  and  civilization.  Large 
churches  also,  that  once  formed  the  main  stream  of  his- 
tory, may  sunder  themselves  from  the  historical  move- 
ment, and  then  stagnate  and  waste  away  in  dead 
formalism.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Greek  church 
since  its  separation  from  the  West,  and  with  those 
sections  of  the  Roman  Church  since  the  Reformation 
that  stand  in  no  connexion  whatever  with  Protes- 
tantism. 

With  this  restriction  now  we  affirm  an  uninter- 
rupted progress  in  the  history  of  the  church.  A» 
soon  as  we  are  set  free  from  the  cheerless  view,  that 
takes  hi&tory  to  be  the  product  of  mere  human  acti- 
vity, without  the  living  intervention  of  the  almighty 
love  and  wisdom  of  God  himself,  we  must  necessarily 
come  to  this  idea  of  a  progressive  movement.  The 
idea  of  a  divine  providence  and  government  of  the 
world  if  only  we  be  in  earnest  with  it,  requires  a 
steady  advance  towards  the  latter.  God  has  proposed 
for  his  kingdom  upon  the  earth,  a  definite  end.  If 
so,  however,  all  history  must  look  and  move  this 
way.  It  would  imply,  either  that  God  is  not  al- 
might}^,  or  that  he  deals  not  seriously  with  men, 
to  suppose  that  the  church  is  not  always  in  fact 
coming  never  to  this  end,  or  that  it  is  never  to  be 
reached.  The  revelation  of  God  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament exhibits  to  our  view  an  analogous  progress; 
commencing  with  the  faint  germ-like  promise  of  the 
serpent  bruiser,  immediately  after  the  fall;  advancing 
to  more  distinct  announcements  of  the  blessing  for 
all  nations,  that  should  spring  from  Abraham's  seed, 
in  the  patriarchal  period;  then  to  the  more  magnifi- 
cent representation  of  the  Messianic  salvation,  by  the 
greater  and  smaller  prophets ;  till  all  becomes  com- 
plete at  last  in  the  palpable  testimony  of  the  Bap- 
tist, pointing  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.     Not  only  in  knowledge,  but 
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in  the  religious  life  also  we  can  trace,  on  the  part 
of  ancient  Israel,  such  a  progressive  development. 
First,  the  child-like  piety  of  the  patriarchs ;  then  the 
manly,  earnest  discipline  of  the  law;  afterwards,  the 
almost  evangelical  joy  of  Isaiah,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  approaching  deliverance  from  the  curse; 
finally,  the  sum  and  culmination  of  all  preceding 
revelations,  the  union  of  the  severity  of  the  law  and 
the  consolation  of  prophecy,  in  the  person  of  John 
the  Baptist  with  whom  the  Old  Testament  comes 
to  an  end.  The  history  of  God's  ancient  people, 
however,  is  a  type  of  the  Christian  church.  Hence, 
this  too,  is  carried  through  a  similar,  though  far  richer 
development,  always  advancing  towards  the  point, 
when  she  shall  be  ripe  to  receive  the  Lord  at  his 
vsecond  coming  in  glory.  The  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer,  finally,  goes  to  confirm  this  view. 
He  advances,  in  fact,  not  simply  in  his  bodily  life, 
but  in  that  of  the  spirit  also;  his  history  is  a  growth 
in  grace,  from  repentance  to  faith,  from  one  measure 
of  knowledge  and  holiness  to  another,  till  he  is 
brought  to  see  God  face  to  face,  and  is  made  free 
from  all  sin  and  death. 

It  is  true  now  indeed,  that  the  Rationalists  also 
talk  much  of  an  ever-advancing  "aufklarung"  of  hu- 
manity, in  their  sense.  But  they  mean  by  this,  an 
advance  beyond  Christ  and  the  Bible.  Every  such 
conception  we  decidedly  reject;  and  affirm,  rather, 
that  this  would  be  no  advance,  but  a  relapse  only  to 
Paganism  and  Judaism.  According  to  our  view,  on 
the  contrary,  Christ  is  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  all  true  progress,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  consists  simply,  in  a  more  full 
appropriation  continually  of  his  divine  human  life, 
and  a  deeper  understanding  of  his  word,  which  is  the 
absolute  truth  and  eternal  life  itself. 

It  would  be  a  misunderstanding  again,  if  this  the- 
ory were  supposed  to  imply  that  the  personalities 
of  a  later  stage  of  development  must  be  greater  than 
those  of  an  earlier  stage.     Rather  the  case  may  be 
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precisely  opposite.     We  allow,  for  instance,  without 
hesitation,  that  our  present  Protestantism  has  no  such 
profound,  spiritually  productive  spirits,  no  such  grand 
self-renouncing   characters,  to   show,  as  the  Middle 
Ages  or  the  period  of  the  Reformation.     It  is  just  at 
the  head  of  an  epoch,  that  we  meet  with  personal 
forms  transcending  all  that  belong  to  its  subsequent 
course ;  which  is  employed  simply  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  life  principle  to  particular  instances 
and  relations,  in  the  way  of  detail,  and  of  course  does 
not  require  the  same  spiritual  power.     We  main- 
tain only,  that  the  stand-point,  the  ptHnciple,  of  a 
later  time,  surpasses  that  of  an  earlier  period;  or 
that  a  new  element  at  least  is  made  to  come  forward 
in  it,  which  had  not  previously  been  apprehended 
with  clear  consciousness,  but  at  most  was  present 
only  in  an  implicit  way.     We  may  apply  here  the 
word  of  our  Lord  in  relation  to  John  the  Baptist : 
"  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there  hath 
not  arisen  one  that  is  greater;  and  yet  the  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he."     This  does 
not  mean  plainly,  that  theperson  even  of  the  smallest 
Christian  was  to  be  counted  superior  to  that  of  John; 
for  this  would  not  suit  the  first  part  of  the  declara- 
tion.    It  is  the  stand-point  of  one  dispensation  that 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  other;  in  such  way  as 
to  affirm  the  endless  superiority  of  the  second  over 
the  first. 

Particular  periods,  however,  may  be  held  up  to 
our  view,  that  seem  wholly  at  variance  with  our  affir- 
mation; periods  in  which  religious  life  has  almost  en- 
tirely failed,  and  dark  superstition,  or  daring  unbelief, 
or  both  perhaps  together,  have  reigned  supreme  in 
the  Church.  Such  was  the  tenth  century,  emphati- 
cally designated  dark;  also  the  fifteenth,  when  papal 
corruption  was  at  its  height;  and  then,  again,  the 
eighteenth,  in  which  rationalism  and  religious  indif- 
ference took  possession  of  almost  every  Protestant 
land.  But  here  we  refer  to  our  previous  exposition, 
10 
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in  which  we  have  shown  that  the  development  be- 
Ibre  us  is  carried  forward  through  diseases,  that  cause 
the  vital  energy  to  give  way  at  times  for  a  season; 
only,  however,  that  it  may  afterwards,  as  soon  as  the 
disease  has  been  overcome,  display  itself  again  more 
actively  than  before.  Just  before  creative  epochs  in 
particular,  there  is  usually  a  falling  away,  in  which 
old  truths,  forms  and  usages,  are  torn  down,  to  make 
room  for  a  nevv  structure.  These  are  transition 
periods  accordingly,  which  are  also  necessary  in  order 
to  progress.  Compared  merely  with  the  previous 
state,  they  form  a  deterioration;  but  still  they  are 
nearer  the  redemption  of  a  new  epoch,  and  in  this 
respect  higher,  as  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  history.* 

Finally,  we  may  be  referred  to  our  Lord's  predic- 
tion concerning  the  moral  state  of  the  world  at  his 

*  Comp.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Dr.  Nevtn,  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  "Principle  of  Protestantism,"  p.  21,  sq.: 
"Assuredly  those  who  hold  the  idea  of  historical  progress, 
with  any  proper  knowledge,  do  not  conceive  of  it  as  a  con- 
tinuous movement,  under  the  same  form,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. They  mean  by  it  only  a  movement,  whose  general, 
ultimate  tendency  is  forwards  and  not  backwards;  and  which, 
though  it  may  seem  at  times  to  be  differently  turned,  is 
still  found  in  the  end  steadily  recovering  and  pursuing  its 
original  course;  as  a  stream  of  water,  carried  aside,  or 
pressed  back  upon  itself,  by  some  obstruction,  does  but 
force  for  itself  a  more  circuitous  way,  or  only  gather  strength 
to  burst  or  overflow  the  barrier,  that  so  it  may  roll  onward 
as  before.  Truth  can  be  said  to  advance,  only  as  error  is 
surmounted  and  thrown  into  its  rear.  But  this  requires 
that  the  error  should  always  in  the  first  place,  make  itself 
known  and  felt.  A  position  in  which  the  elements  of  a 
still  latent  error  are  included,  is  of  course  less  advanced 
than  a  position,  which  has  been  gained  by  overcoming  the 
same  error  after  it  has  come  to  light;  and  as  this  can  be 
reached  only  through  the  manifestation  of  the  error,  we 
may  say  that  the  intermediate  stage  itself  in  which  such 
manifestation  takes  place,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  a  fall- 
ing away  as  compared  with  the  period  before,  is  neverthe- 
less also  an  onward  movement  in  fact." 
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second  coming,  (Matt.  xxiv.  37 — 39,)  and  to  other 
similar  passages,  that  foretell  an  increase  of  corruption^ 
as  militating  against  our  view.  But  we  have  already 
shown,  that  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  that 
of  Antichrist  also  is  steadily  advancing  to  its  com- 
pletion, in  the  opposite  way.  The  tares  grow  to- 
wards full  ripeness,  as  well  as  the  wheat  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  stand;  but  only  to  be  cast  in  the  end 
into  the  fire  and  burned,  while  the  last  is  gathered 
into  the  store-house  of  eternal  life.  The  more  ad- 
vanced the  state  of  the  Church  may  be,  the  more 
dangerous  will  be  found  the  power  of  the  world  with 
which  she  is  called  to  contend.  Partly,  because  the 
world  itself  appropriates  what  Christianity  has  won 
in  the  way  of  culture,  in  order  to  employ  it  by  abuse 
against  the  Church;  and  partly,  because  the  prince 
of  darkness  may  be  expected  of  course  to  increase  the 
vigour  of  his  assaults,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  with 
which  he  is  withstood.  Thus,  for  example,  the  po- 
pish errors  and  abuses  were  a  worse  enemy  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  than  pagan  Rome  with  all  its  perse- 
cutions; and  Protestant  infidelity,  as  it  has  been  sys- 
tematically perfected,  especially  in  connexion  with 
the  German  theology,  is  more  dangerous  again,  and 
more  profoundly  and  directly  opposed  to  the  truth, 
than  all  the  superstition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

11.  The  last  feature  of  the  development  of  the 
Church  which  we  shall  mention,  is  found  in  its  geo- 
graphical course.  This  proceeds  in  general,  like  that 
of  the  sun,  from  east  lo  west.  The  cradle  of  Christi- 
anity, as  also  of  history  and  cultivation  generally,  is 
the  orient;  and  in  particular  that  remarkable  land, 
which  by  its  central  relation  to  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  has  been  found  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the 
birth-place  of  a  universal  religion.  But  even  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  the  gospel  passed  over  from 
Palestine  to  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy.  In  the 
centuries  next  following,  the  Greek  Church  held  the 
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rudder  of  Church  History.  She  fulfilled  especially, 
by  means  of  her  philosophic  culture,  the  momentous 
task  of  unfolding  the  objective,  fundamental  doc- 
trines, of  the  trinity,  the  divine  incarnation,  and  the 
two  natures  in  the  God-man.  During  this  period, 
the  rise  of  the  Latin  Church  took  place,  from  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  in  Africa.  In  Augustine,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  reproduction  of  TertuUian's 
spirit  under  a  higher  and  more  perfect  form,  the  phi- 
losophical acumen  and  theological  depth  of  the  Gre- 
cian mind  were  united  with  the  practical  tendency 
of  the  West.  He  brought  out  in  the  controversy 
with  Pelagius,  the  subjective  anthropological  dogmas 
of  human  freedom  and  the  work  of  grace.  His 
boundless  spiritual  wealth,  and  noble  greatness  of 
heart,  fell  as  an  inheritance  to  the  Latin  Church. 
This  now  fixed  its  centre  for  centuries,  in  the  world 
metropolis;  whose  bishop  gradually  raised  himself 
from  the  rank  of  co-ordinate  patriarchs  to  that  of 
universal  Christian  pope;  while  the  Greek  Church 
in  time,  separated  from  the  West,  lost  all  its  histori- 
cal significance  and  weight.  Meanwhile,  from  Rome 
as  a  centre,  the  Germanic  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  British  Islands,  were 
Christianized,  the  arts  and  sciences  advanced,  the  idea 
formed  of  catholicity  that  should  embrace  all  lands 
and  pervade  all  relations,  and  the  unity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  triumphantly  defended  against 
the  particular,  secular  interests  of  single  States. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  spiritual 
strength  of  the  Church  appears  already  in  the  pro- 
gress of  transplantation  from  its  old  seat.  France 
and  the  university  of  Paris,  became  the  central  ground 
of  theology.  The  celebrated  chancellor  of  this  uni- 
versity, John  Gerson,  it  is  well  known,  Nicholas  of 
Clamenge  and  Peter  d'Alliaco,  exerted  the  most  im- 
portant influence,  with  their  liberal  principles,  on 
the  great  reformatory  councils  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry.   With  the  Reformation  of  the  century  following, 
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Germany  became  the  birth-place  of  a  new  epoch  in 
Church  history,  and  Wittemberg  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  Paris.  The  power  of  the  papacy,  in  the 
feudal  system  of  former  times,  is  broken  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  its  historical  importance  henceforward, 
which  is  by  no  means  lost,  comes  to  rest  mainly 
upon  its  antagonism  to  the  new  creation,  by  which 
it  has  been  thrown  into  the  shade.  Protestantism 
shakes  the  whole  vast  structure  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  in  particular  gains  possession  of  that  wonderful 
island  also,  that  is  to  succeed  Rome,  and  the  Romano- 
Germanic  empire,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  world. 
Whilst  Protestant  theology  still  finds  its  congenial 
home  in  Germany,  the  heart  of  Europe,  England  on 
the  other  hand  represents  the  political  world-force 
of  the  evangelical  Church,  by  a  dominion  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets. 

From  England  and  Scotland  mainly,  the  northern 
half  of  the  new  world  has  been  settled.  The  United 
States  of  America  are  essentially  a  Protestant  land; 
as  in  language  and  manners,  so  also  in  religion  and 
church  life,  the  daughter  of  Great  Britain.  They 
are  in  an  eminent  sense  the  land  of  the  future.  It  is" 
pleasing,  and  natural  at  the  same  time,  to  look  upon 
this  free  and  friendly  asylum  for  all  pilgrims  from 
Europe,  now  growing  old  and  weary  of  life,  as  the 
main  theatre  of  world  and  church  history  in  time  to 
come.  From  this  country  again  perhaps,  when  its 
civilization  shall  reach  to  Oregon,  may  proceed  prin- 
cipally the  evangelization  of  China  and  India,  still 
bearing  the  gospel  westward  in  its  sun-like  course ; 
till  finally  it  shall  return,  with  the  millennium  and  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  his  glory,  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started  on  its  circuit  round  the  globe.  At 
present,  we  lie  in  the  birth  throes  of  a  new  creation. 
All  still  rolls  in  wild  confusion.  But  the  time  is  not 
far,  when  the  divine  word  shall  sound.  Let  there  be 
light !  and  a  beautiful  world  shall  rise  from  the  midst 
of  the  struggling  chaos.  As  the  church  of  the  Fu- 
10* 
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ture  is  called  to  take  up  into  herself  the  truth  of  all 
previous  development,  and  to  be  thus  the  proper  sum 
of  all  Church  History,  it  is  quite  in  order  that  all 
the  divisions  of  Protestantism  should  be  represented 
in  our  land,  and  Catholicism  too  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
poise to  any  extreme  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
imparts  to  our  religious  condition  an  aspect  of  dis- 
order, and  constitutes  our  free  land  an  arena  of  vio- 
lent ecclesiastical  conflict,  on  which  the  European 
is  inclined  to  look  down  with  a  compassionate  smile. 
But  such  wild  fermentation  always  characterizes  the 
transition  periods,  that  go  before  a  reformation;  and 
the  more  manifold  and  mighty  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments may  be,  the  more  rich  must  the  result  prove 
to  which  they  ultimately  give  birth.  May  our 
American  church  soon  come  to  the  consciousness  of 
this  her  great  calling;  subordinate  her  sectarian  ac- 
tivities to  the  general  interest  that  lies  far  beyond 
that  of  any  single  existing  denomination;  assume  in 
this  struggle  towards  a  better  future,  the  genuine 
historical  stand-point;  and  never  forget,  at  the  same 
time,  what  she  owes  to  the  old  world,  not  excepting 
the  still  so  much  misunderstood  and  reviled  Ger- 
man theology,  from  whose  ideas  in  the  end  whole 
protestantism  lives  and  thrives,  nor  how  much  she 
ought  still  to  learn  from  the  history  of  her  fathers. 


SECTION  III. 

PRACTICAL     IMPORTANCE     OF     A     RIGHT      VIEW     OF 
CHURCH   HISTORY. 

Such  in  general  are  the  laws  and  conditions  that 
rule  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world.  The  correctness  of  our  view  can  be  fully 
established  only  by  an  actual  representation  of  Church 
History  itself;  a  work  that  is  worthy  to  engross  a 
whole  life.  It  devolves  upon  us  now,  to  present 
some  practical  observations,  that  flow  from  the  whole 
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subject.  Truth,  so  far  as  it  has  life,  is  never  simply- 
theoretic,  but  includes  always  a  bearing  also  on  prac- 
tice. Our  beloved  America  has  especially  the  great 
merit  of  at  once  turning  all  thoughts  into  flesh  and 
blood,  life  and  deed.  The  practical  consequences  of 
any  theory,  form  the  best  test  of  its  truth,  according 
to  the  old  maxim,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  The  foregoing  view  of  history,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  no  reason  to  shrink  from  the  test;  as  we 
shall  now  attempt  to  show. 

The  study  of  history  in  general  has  its  use  at  large 
in  this,  that  it  promotes  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  present,  and  serves  thus  to  secure  efficiency  and 
success  to  the  labours  which  have  respect  to  the  future. 
Only  such  points,  however,  as  follow  with  necessity 
from  the  peculiar  theory  of  Church  History,  which 
has  now  been  exhibited,  will  here  be  brought  into 
notice. 

1.  This  view  first  inspires  us  with  a  genuine  living 
interest  in  the  study  of  Church  History.  It  is  regard- 
ed as  the  evolution  of  God^s  plan  of  redemption, 
proceeding  according  to  rational  and  necessary  laws. 
All  that  it  includes,  is  bound  together  in  a  living 
way.  Nothing  comes  too  soon,  and  nothing  too 
late.  Every  period  possesses  its  own  peculiar  great- 
ness, its  imperishable  worth,  and  is  entitled  to  our 
attention  and  admiration.  Every  great  and  truly 
considerable  manifestation  has  indeed  a  mortal  body, 
but  reveals  also  an  undying  soul,  and  positively  or 
negatively,  with  will  or  without  it,  must  ever  issue 
in  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  Church. 
Such  a  spectacle,  whether  in  a  scientific  or  religious 
point  of  view,  cannot  fail  to  be  in  a  high  degree 
attractive.  We  may  well  say  indeed,  that  history 
must  become  in  this  way  a  study  of  the  first  interest, 
a  fountain  of  the  richest  spiritual  enjoyment  and  in- 
struction. The  mighty  dead,  who  have  died  in  the 
Lord,  rise  from  their  dust,  and  move  before  us, 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  as  though  they  belonged 
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to  our  own  time.  Like  the  different  tones  of  a 
glorious  anthem,  they  hymn  the  praise  of  their  Re- 
deemer, in  whose  blood  they  have  washed  their 
garments  white.  Every  one  has  a  w^ord  to  say  to 
us,  in  thew^ay  of  consolation,  exhortation,  animation. 
Every  one  becomes  to  us  a  lively  monument  of 
God's  mercy  and  truth.  We  feel  ourselves  happy 
and  at  home,  in  their  society.  The  wonderful  riddle 
of  the  communion  of  the  saints,  comprehending 
heaven  and  earth,  eternity  and  time,  is  solved;  and 
we  fall  down  in  adoration  before  him,  who  has 
caused  his  grace  to  abound,  under  such  manifold 
forms,  in  all  Christian  lands,  and  nations,  and  times. 

How  all  is  changed,  when  history  is  viewed  as  a 
mere  outward  conglomeration  of  facts,  numbers  and 
names,  that  are  held  together  by  no  living  princi- 
ple, and  etherialized  by  no  everlasting  thought.  In 
such  an  atomistic  heap  no  interest  can  be  taken,  unless 
by  one  who  uses  mechanically  his  memory  only, 
without  thought.  What  attraction  can  be  found,  for 
instance,  in  the  study  of  the  middle  ages,  where  one 
has  his  head  crammed  full  beforehand  with  the 
prejudice,  that  darkness  and  corruption  only,  hatred 
to  the  truth  and  hostility  to  all  true  religion,  ruled 
throughout  this  whole  period  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
It  were  much  better,  certainly,  in  such  a  case,  to  be 
employed  with  other  things  entirely,  that  might  be 
expected  to  refresh  and  edify  the  spirit;  and  it  is 
not  strange  accordingly,  that  so  few  of  our  Protestant 
theologians,  in  consequence  of  such  prejudice,  which 
has  wrought  itself  into  the  character  of  a  stiff  tradi- 
tion, should  be  found  to  possess  even  a  tolerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  school  divinity,  mysticism,  and 
other  forms  of  spiritual  grandeur,  belonging  to  the 
mediaeval  church. 

2.  A  second  practical  fruit  of  the  theory,  is  found 
in  the  satisfaciion  and  comfort,  which  the  idea  of  an 
ever  advancing  development  of  the  Church  imparts  to 
the  mind,  in  looking  at  the  past  and  present.     The  ra- 
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tionalistic  imagination,  that  history  at  last  is  but  a  tan- 
gled web  of  human  passions,  a  fruitless  contest  for 
words  and  systems,  is  well  suited  to  lead  an  earnest 
spirit  to  despair.  And  certainly  the  view  of  many 
who  count  themselves  orthodox,  is  not  much  better; 
according  to  which,  during  certain  centuries  at  least, 
God  has  as  it  were  withdrawn  himself  from  the  stage, 
and  abandoned  humanity  wholly  to  itself;  so  that  whole 
vast  periods,  in  particular  the  middle  ages,  are  to  be 
set  down  as  timesof  pure  deterioration, spiritually  void 
and  waste,  a  moral  blank  at  best,  or  horrible  yawn- 
ing chasm;  by  which  the  present,  instead  of  being 
joined  with  the  past,  is  only  sundered  from  it,  and 
that  must  be  overleaped  entirely,  in  order  that  all 
things  may  go  forward  again  as  by  a  fresh,  original, 
start.  Appalling  imagination,  if  it  only  were  fairly 
and  solemnly  laid  to  heart!  It  turns,  not  only  the 
fallen  world  as  such,  but  the  new  creation  in  Christ 
also,  who  is  the  principle  of  all  order  and  life,  into 
a  formless  chaos !  The  doctrine  of  an  all-comprehend- 
ing divine  Providence,  in  which  w^e  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  affirmed  by  the  Bible  and  all 
Christian  experience,  it  completely  overturns. 

According  to  our  view,  on  the  other  hand.  Church 
History  presents  on  every  one  of  its  pages,  an  im- 
pressive confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
cious promise:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world  !"  and  constitutes  thus  one  of 
the  most  powerful  arguments  for  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity.  On  one  who  is  able  thus  to  discern 
the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  in  the  Church,  as  a  power 
that  has  bid  defiance  to  the  gates  of  hell  in  all  ages, 
no  impression  will  be  made  against  the  gospel  by 
any  objections,  however  plausible  they  may  appear. 
The  overwhelming  might  of  history,  has  already 
long  since  demolished  them  in  the  way  of  fact. 
Such  a  one  can  look  also  with  confidence  and  com- 
fort, towards  the  present  and  future.  Confused  as 
may  be  the  first,  and  dark  as  may  be  the  second,  the 
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past  still  gives  him  the  assurance  that  the  omnipotent 
head  of  Zion  will  unravel  the  confusion  and  cause 
the  darkness  to  become  light,  and  to  bring  his  most 
frantic  enemies  to  bow  at  his  feet. 

The  man,  who  in  the  midst  of  such  a  heaving, 
tumultuating  time  as  our  own,  for  instance,  is  found 
resting  on  his  own  mere  private  judgment,  or  that 
of  his  party,  has  under  him  the  most  unstable  ground, 
and  cannot  come  to  any  true  and  solid  quiet  in  his 
own  spirit  at  the  last.  Our  nature  involves  in  itself 
a  demand  for  communion  witli  the  general  and  uni- 
versal, that  must  sooner  or  later,  in  every  such  case, 
make  itself  painfully  felt.  The  subjectivity,  that 
affects  to  carry  itself  high  towards  objective  history, 
closes  its  ear  against  the  voice  of  centuries,  and 
retires  self-sufficient  into  its  own  poor  and  narrow 
life,  is  deserving  of  contempt,  or  at  least  compas- 
sion. We  will  bear  in  mind,  that  Christianity,  in  its 
very  nature,  seeks  communion.  We  will  cherish 
sympathy  then  with  the  whole  family  of  Christian 
nations,  and  feel  our  own  heart's  blood  in  the  veins 
of  every  century.  We  will  make  the  gain  of  history, 
true  mistress  of  experience,  to  become  our  own. 
Thus  have  we  a  solid  rock,  on  which  to  rest  secure. 
And  when  we  know  not,  as  we  gaze  into  the  future, 
what  is  to  be  done,  in  order  to  help  the  hurt  of  Israel 
and  loose  the  bands  of  Zion,  we  are  still  not  dis- 
concerted. A  thousand  examples  teach  us,  that  it  is 
not  we  that  make  history,  but  history  that  makes 
us.  There  moves  in  the  whole  onward  course  of  time 
a  spirit  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  in  whose  hand 
we  are  simple  instruments.  The  general  reigns  over 
the  single.  This  objective  force  of  history  will,  at 
the  proper  season,  bring  the  right  remedy;  and  it 
belongs  to  us  only  to  follow  freely  the  working  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  and  obediently  to  execute  his  com- 
mands. When  Luther  posted  his  95  theses  on  the 
castle-church  at  Wittemberg,  he  had  no  presentiment 
what  consequences  this  seemly  unimportant  event 
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would  draw  in  its  train.  Most  innocently,  we  may 
say,  did  he  become  a  reformer.  The  force  of  history 
bore  him  forward  from  one  act  to  another,  and  be- 
fore he  himself  dreamed  of  it,  the  church  had  taken 
another  form.  Only  such  a  creation  on  the  part 
of  the  individual,  as  is  at  the  same  time  a  creation 
wrought  by  history  through  him,  can  have  any  per- 
manent stability.  A  purely  subjective  fabrication, 
however  skilfully  -  and  vigorously  framed,  goes 
quickly  as  it  comes.  The  presumptuous  spirits  that 
bark  against  her,  history  hurls  unmercifully  to  the 
ground,  and  proceeds  in  triumph  over  the  golgotha 
of  their  impotent  deeds.  Luther's  w^ork  still  stands; 
because  it  was  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  his- 
tory. The  artificial  effort  of  Julian,  the  apostate,  to 
restore  Judaism  to  life,  went  to  ruin  with  its  author, 
with  the  tragic  cry;  Galilaeus  vicisti !  The  English 
"  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  which  gathered  into 
itself,  with  reverential  affection,  the  liturgical  crea- 
tions of  the  ancient  church,  continues  to  this  day  a 
rich  source  of  edification  and  the  pride  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church;  while  the  numerous  liturgies  and 
hymn-books  of  Rationalism  and  unhistorical  Pro- 
testantism generally,  have  been  able  to  maintain 
themselves  only  for  a  short  time.  The  German 
Churches  in  this  country,  might  have  spared  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  manufacturing  so  many  new 
liturgies  and  hymn-books,  had  they  but  respected 
more  the  treasures  of  the  primitive  Church  and  the 
Reformation. — This  leads  us  to  another  point,  which 
we  will  notice  separately. 

3.  It  is  only  the  conservative  historical  stand- 
point that  can  authorize  any  right  satisfaction  in  our 
own  work.  Unbelieving  Rationalism  and  believing 
Puritanism  alike,  with  their  revolutionary  attitude 
towards  history,  have  properly  no  right  whatever  to 
expect  that  they  shall  be  regarded  and  loved  by  those 
who  come  after  them.  He  that  despises  his  spiritual 
ancestry,  should  reckon  upon  no  grateful  posterity. 
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If  the  work  of  whole  centuries  has  been  vain,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  to  extirpate  it  root  and 
branch,  how  should  we  then  be  able  to  bring  any 
thing  permanent  to  pass?  Are  we  formed  of  higher 
material  than  our  predecessors?  Are  we  not  men, 
even  as  they  were?  It  is  a  ridiculous,  if  not  wicked, 
presumption,  for  any  one  to  exalt  his  own  individu- 
ality, as  such,  over  the  authority  of  all  history. 

The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  knows  how  to 
join  the  royal  rights  of  freedom,  as  they  are  included 
in  the  very  idea  of  personality  wherever  found,  with 
due  reverence  for  authority,  may  calculate  that  to 
him  also  the  tribute  of  free  respect  and  love  will  be 
paid  in  time  to  come.  He  that  holds  the  works  of 
the  past  in  honour,  and  attaches  himself  with  self- 
renouncing  love  to  existing  relations,  holding  fast  in 
them  what  is  of  divine  right,  and  correcting  their  de- 
fects with  wise  forbearance,  has  ground  to  hope  that 
his  own  work  too,  appointed  of  God,  will  leave 
behind  it  some  benefit  for  following  generations. 
Robespierre  and  Danton  are  branded  names.  Vol- 
taire, Bahrdt  and  Bruno  Bauer,  are  mentioned  with 
horror.  Thomas  Miinzer  has  become  as  a  spectral 
dream.  Even  men  like  Carlstadt  and  Cromwell, 
though  of  a  much  higher  nature,  on  account  of  their 
wild,  stormful  behaviour  towards  the  work  of  their 
fathers,  enjoy  but  a  very  qualified  respect  in  a  small 
circle.  But  the  men  of  reverence,  that  holy  power 
which  exalts  the  man  while  it  causes  him  to  bow — 
an  Augustine,  Anselm,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin,  Leighton,  Spener,  Zinzendorf, 
J.  A.  Bengel — rise  from  their  centuries  like  light- 
towers  for  all  times,  and  will  continue  to  live  in 
blessed  remembrance  with  the  Church  for  ever. 

4.  The  modern  German  view  of  history  tends  to 
overthrow  all  narrow  parly  spirit  and  intolerant  party 
zeal.  What  rashness  it  is,  to  bind  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  a  fixed  form  and  party !  Only  too  often,  however, 
do  we  find  this  done.     Especially  also  in  the  war 
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against  the  Church  of  Rome.  How  many  forget, 
over  the  dross  of  this  system,  the  gold  of  catholicity 
still  contained  in  it,  which  is  much  older  than 
popery.  We  must  maintain  for  this  Church  a  his- 
torical respect,  and  may  not  consent  for  any  price, 
that  on  account  of  its  great  and  terrible  errors,  the 
evangelical  truths  also  which  are  among  them,  and 
which  we  too  hold,  should  be  assailed  with  profane 
hand.  Under  the  influence  of  such  blind  zeal,  that 
casts  away  the  wheat  with  the  chaff,  the  mind 
shrinks  within  itself  more  and  more,  and  loses  all 
capacity  for  development.  With  the  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  the  heart  and  character  are  also  contracted. 
Love  and  humanity  die,  and  dark  intolerance,  a  fa- 
natical persecuting  temper,  takes  full  possession  of 
the  soul. 

With  our  principle  of  history,  on  the  contrary,  we 
remain  open  continually  to  humiliation,  encourage- 
ment, instruction,  enlargement  of  every  sort.  We 
gather  with  fond  affection  the  flowers  of  the  Christian 
life,  out  of  all  times  and  generations,  and  adorn  with 
them  our  own  altars.  Nihil  humani,  et  multo  magis 
nihil  Christiani,  a  me  alienum  puto,  is  our  watchword ; 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  great,  and  noble,  and  beau- 
tiful, though  under  a  rough  shell,  our  high  and 
cherished  enjoyment.  We  seek  to  stand  in  living 
communion  with  the  saints  of  all  centuries,  of  what- 
ever tongue  or  confession,  and  however  much  the 
form  of  their  piety  also  may  difler  from  ours.  In  a 
common  garden  we  find  various  flowers,  and  it  is 
the  intermingling  of  all  sorts  of  hues  and  odours, 
precisely  that  serves  most  to  regale  the  senses.  And 
shall  the  Church,  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  be  cha- 
racterized by  tedious,  monotonous  uniformity? 

We  are  ready  thus  to  turn  to  account,  in  our  own 
Church  activity,  all  the  treasures  that  history  brings 
within  our  reach;  even  though  derived  in  part  from 
the  so  called  dark  ages  themselves.  Let  us  leave  to 
the  papists  the  spirit  of  uncharitable  intolerance; 
11 
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we  will  count  it  our  honour  to  admit  instruction, 
though  with  self-denial,  even  from  them.  Let  us 
leave  to  the  Seceders  and  All-lulheraner  the  fancy, 
that  they  alone  are  the  elect,  possessed  of  the  pure 
and  perfect  doctrine  of  Christ.  We  envy  them  not 
their  principle  of  stagnation  and  their  self-sufficiency. 
With  the  apostle  Paul,  we  hold  that  we  have  not 
yet  attained  the  whole  of  Christianity,  nor  become 
perfect;  and  forgetting  what  lies  behind,  we  reach 
joyfully  after  that  which  is  before,  towards  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  what  has  just  been  said, 
is  the  last  and  most  important  point  to  be  presented. 
I  mean,  the  bearing  of  this  view  of  Church  History 
on  the  great  work  of  Christian  Union.  The  Church 
of  Christ,  and  in  particular  the  Protestant  Church  in 
our  own  country,  is  at  present  so  deplorably  divided, 
the  professors  of  the  same  faith  are  so  filled  with 
envy  and  jealousy,  and  so  sadly  estranged  from  one 
another,  by  bitter,  uncharitable,  sectarian  feuds,  that 
even  those  who  have  the  least  church  feeling  begin 
at  last  to  see  the  evil ;  and,  God  be  praised,  thousands 
are  brought  to  sigh  after  a  permanent  deliverance 
from  such  vast  curse.  While  Rome  triumphs  ma- 
liciously over  our  divisions,  and  some  are  urged,  in 
despair  of  the  future,  and  dazzled  with  the  show  of 
unity  exhibited  by  this  corrupt  Church,  to  forsake 
the  ranks  of  Protestantism  and  throw  themselves 
into  her  bosom;  we  have  various  plans  proposed 
among  ourselves  for  a  union  of  our  scattered  strength; 
and  in  August  of  the  present  year  a  grand  universal 
Protestant  council  is  to  be  held  in  London  with  re- 
ference to  this  very  object,  in  prosecution  of  steps 
already  taken  by  the  convention  of  last  year  at 
Liverpool.  We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived, however,  with  this  fair  talk  of  union.  We 
acknowledge  with  joy  indeed  the  right  feeling  that 
lies  at  the  ground  of  these  movements.  They  show 
a  painful  sense  of  the  wrong  state  of  the  Church  at 
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the  present  time,  and  a  desire  for  something  better. 
They  are  a  practical  testimony  furnished  by  the 
conscience  of  the  Church  against  the  great  evil  of 
sects,  which  some  are  so  ready  to  extenuate  and 
excuse  theoretically.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
we  must  enter  our  decided  dissent  from  the  general 
movement.  Many  appear  to  wish  a  union  of  Pro- 
testants, only  in  order  to  a  more  successful  con- 
flict with  the  power  of  Rome.  This  is  to  sink 
the  interest  to  a  mere  instrument,  in  the  service  too 
of  a  party  motive.  But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  church  unity  is  not  a  means  simply  for  some- 
thing else,  but  an  end  in  itself;  which  requires  to  be 
sought  accordingly  for  its  own  sake.  We  should 
Jong  for  it,  and  struggle  to  reach  it,  as  the  object  for 
which  our  Lord  himself  so  solemnly  prayed,  when 
about  to  leave  the  world.  We  should  seek  to  realize 
it,  because  it  is  involved  in  the  very  conception  of 
the  Church  as  the  one  body  of  Christ,  as  the  organic 
communion  of  saints,  that  it  should  be  united.  So 
far  as  it  is  divided,  it  falls  short  of  its  own  idea,  in 
its  actual  form  among  men. 

And  then,  it  is  besides  an  altogether  too  contract- 
ed conception  of  union,  to  confine  it  exclusively  to 
the  Protestant  world;  as  though  all  Christianity  be- 
longed to  this,  and  the  elements  of  a  perfect  church 
organization  were  aZ/  at  hand  in  it,  as  it  now  stands. 
It  is  surely  an  intolerant  and  narrow  imagination,  to 
regard  the  whole  Roman  and  Greek  communions,  so 
far  exceeding  us  as  they  do  in  numbers,  as  out  of  the 
Church  entirely,  and  only  worthy  of  course  to  be 
blotted  out  of  history  altogether  as  a  gigantic  spiritu- 
al zero.  Thus  to  excommunicate  the  greatest  part 
of  Christendom  at  a  single  stroke,  is  to  imitate  the 
bigotry  of  Rome  herself,  and  cast  a  reproach  upon 
the  whole  Protestant  profession.  We  mean  not 
assuredly  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rome,  as  such ;  and 
think  of  no  union  with  the  false  power,  that  involves 
a  return  to  her  bosom,  constituted  as  the  Church  is 
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at  the  present  time;  with  the  whole  strength  and 
beauty  of  her  original  catholic  life  infolded  in  the 
deadly  coils  of  the  papacy,  and  wickedly  refusing  to 
acknowledge  God's  truth  as  saved  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. We  go  not  hack  to  that  hard,  iron  captivity, 
which  has  been  left  full  three  hundred  years  behind 
in  the  onward  march  of  the  true  Israel  of  God.  But 
we  have  no  right  to  say,  that  all  truth  and  life  have 
departed  from  this  Church.  It  will  yet  be  brought 
to  occupy  new  and  higher  ground;  or  rather  the  truth 
and  life  which  it  includes  be  carried  forwards  and 
upwards  as  a  constituent  element  at  least,  not  simply 
to  the  present  posture  of  protestantism,  (which  no 
sound  mind  can  hold  to  be  itself  complete,)  but  to 
that  last  best  state  of  Christianity,  in  which  full  jus- 
tice shall  be  done  to  the  truth  on  all  sides,  and  the 
Church  shall  appear  one  and  universal  in  fact  as  she 
is  now  one  and  universal  in  idea.  We  dream  of  no 
other  union.  But  for  this  we  long  and  pray,  even  as 
we  long  and  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  millennium 
itself;  and  shall  be  hindered  from  doing  so  by  no 
fanatical  intolerance,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other. 

Another  defect  too  generally  characteristic  of  our 
efforts  for  union,  is  doctrinal  indifferentism  and  an 
undervaluation  of  history.  The  differences  that  ex- 
ist among  religious  parties  are  viewed  as  of  small  ac- 
count; and  so  to  make  room  for  union,  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  are  to  be  surrendered,  for  which  our  fa- 
thers contended  and  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  as 
for  points  of  vital  solemnity.  Whole  centuries  of 
separation  are  to  be  sunk  into  nothing,  only  to  come 
together  again  at  the  common  point  of  departure. 
The  process  must  be  from  the  definite  to  the  indefi- 
nite, from  the  concrete  and  particular  backwards  to 
abstract  generalities.  Thus^  for  instance,  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  or  some  loose  compilation  made  up  of 
the  most  formal  propositions,  (anti-papistical  in  par- 
ticular) from  the  different  protestant  symbols,  are  to 
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represent  these  symbols  themselves!  With  such  a 
so  called  "United  Apostolical  Protestant  Confes- 
sion," we  have  been  lately  favoured  in  fact,  from  a 
worthy  and  zealous  leader  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
union.*  But  what  a  full  mistake  it  is  to  project  a 
symbol  before  the  body  is  formed  that  shall  take  it 
for  its  confession !  It  is  as  though  one  should  think 
to  speak  before  he  has  a  mouth,  or  to  walk  before  he 
has  feet.  What  is  a  symbol,  in  its  only  true  and  pro- 
per sense?  A  formal  representation  on  the  part  of 
the  church,  of  a  common  living  faith  already  at 
handA     It  supposes  the  presence  of  a  certain  form 

*  ''Overture  for  Christian  Union,  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  evangelical  denominations  in  the  United 
States;"  subscribed  by  quite  a  number  of  distinguished 
names. 

t  We  would  respectfully  submit  to  our  honoured  friend, 
Br.  S.  Schmucker,  the  author  of  this  symbol,  the  following 
words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  theologians,  for 
consideration :  "True  confessions  again,  such  as  are  ground- 
ed in  a  specific,  living,  deep-rooted  conviction,  are  not  ac- 
customed to  make  their  appearance  as  this  one,  (the  sym- 
bol formed  by  the  adherents  of  Ronge  at  the  council  of 
Leipzig)  has  done.  They  start  not,  in  their  original  form 
at  least,  from  the  joint  action  of  many,  met  to  discuss,  and 
to  consult  and  vote,  and  concerned  to  produce  by  suppres- 
sion and  concession,  something  that  may  satisfy  all.  Rather, 
in  the  quiet,  holy  depths  of  a  soul  that  has  passed  through 
great  trials  and  conflicts,  a  mind  possessed  of  the  power  of 
faith  and  pervaded  with  the  noblest  cultivation  of  the  time, 
there  springs  up  a  new,  fuller,  purer  apprehension  of  Chris- 
tianity; along  with  this  faith  is  kindled  a  fire,  that  with 
contagious  force  lays  hold  also  of  other  spirits;  in  common, 
inspiring  and  inspired,  they  break  a  new  path  of  religious 
knowledge,  a  new  highway  of  salvation;  and  then  they  give 
to  that  with  which  all  are  filled,  a  clear  utterance  also  in 
the  way  of  confession,  to  lay  the  ground  thus  of  an  enduring 
communion.  Always,  however,  where  things  have  their 
natural  course,  what  thus  becomes  the  word  of  confession 
for  many,  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  first  place  the 
original,  full  life  of  some  prominent,  spiritually  mighty  in- 
dividual man,  from  whom,  as  a  germ,  the  whole  communion 
grows.  But  for  this  very  reason,  a  new  faith,  a  new  con» 
IP 
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of  life,  in  its  very  nature,  of  which  it  is  simply  the 
expression  and  transcript.  The  Apostles'  Creed  ap- 
peared long  after  the  time  of  the  apostles;  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  full  thirteen  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lutheran  Reformation;  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  and  other  protestant  symbols, 
still  much  later.  But  where  now  is  the  United  Pro- 
testant church,  in  which  Lutherans,  German  Re- 
formed, Presbyterians,  Congregational ists.  Episco- 
palians, Methodists,  Baptists,  &c.,  join  hands  frater- 
nally in  twelve  articles  of  faith?  It  has  not  yet 
come  to  light;  and  it  will  not  be  called  into  being, 
I  am  afraid,  by  this  "United,  Apostolic,  Protestant 
Confession."  A  church  is  not  to  be  fabricated  in 
the  study,  by  simply  extracting,  and  putting  toge- 
ther in  an  outward  way,  some  propositions  of  appa- 
rently like  sound,  out  of  different  S3^mbolical  books. 
It  comes  not  by  the  pious  wish  and  operation  of  a 
human  individual  as  such.  God  alone  can  produce 
a  union,  by  the  objective  course  of  history  itself; 
which  does  indeed  concentrate,  and  as  it  were  cor- 
porealize  itself,  in  single  towering  personalities;  but 
in  doing  so,  forms  these  also  as  organs  for  its  ser- 
vice, and  thrusts  them  forward  in  it  as  by  a  divine 
force,  instead  of  allowing  itself  to  be  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  or  even  to  be  anticipated 
by  them  in  any  way. 

And  what  a  wretched   union   must  not  that  be 

fession,  is  not  made;  it  rises,  it  becomes,  it  grows.  It  is 
not  the  man  who  has  the  faith,  but  the  faith  has  the  man, 
and  seeks  to  express  itself  through  him.  And  hence  it 
follows  again;  first,  that  a  system  of  faith,  a  confession,  is 
not  so  quickly  and  easily  brought  to  pass,  but  involves 
earnest  and  great  spiritual  toil ;  and  secondly,  that  w^here 
the  work  proceeds  properly,  the  contents  of  the  system 
will  be  such,  as  are  acknowledged  to  be,  not  something 
made  by  the  man  himself,  ordered  and  settled  according  to 
his  pleasure,  but  something  divinely  true,  a  higher  power, 
before  which  he  bows  and  prostrates  himself  in  his  inmost 
soul.''  Ullmann.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1845.  Heft.  4.  S. 
1011  ff. 
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counted  in  the  end,  which  might  thus  be  constructed, 
in  any  case,  only  on  the  ruins  of  history !  Have  the 
dogmatic  struggles  of  our  ancestors  then  been  all  in 
vain?  Has  the  peculiar  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Protestantism  gone  forward  thus 
far,  without  meaning  or  fruit?  After  the  toil  of  so 
many  hundred  years,  must  we  go  back  again  to  the 
most  indefinite  beginnings,  the  A  B  C  we  may  say, 
of  our  church  life?  Is  it  not  in  fact  an  enormous 
presumption,  when  we  look  at  it  properly,  to  sup- 
pose that  a  few  men  of  the  19th  century,  in  such  an 
outward  mechanical  way,  should  succeed  in  bringing 
something  permanently  stable  to  pass,  where  the 
whole  Christian  past  is  practically  charged  with 
having  laboured  to  no  purpose? 

No ;  if  a  union  is  to  come,  as  we  pray  and  hope 
in  reliance  upon  Christ's  promise,  it  will  not  present 
itself  destructively  towards  history,  but  take  up  ra- 
ther the  whole  contents  of  it  into  its  own  life.  Every 
single  denomination,  every  Christian  people,  every 
Christian  century,  has  something  to  contribute  to 
this  great  result.  The  end  then  plainly  requires,  as 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  best  reached,  that  the 
different  branches  of  the  church  should  be  brought, 
by  a  thorough  study  of  her  history,  to  know  and  re- 
spect and  love  one  another  more;  and  thus  come 
more  and  more  clearly  to  the  consciousness,  that  no 
one  of  them  is  perfect,  but  that  they  are  mutually 
necessary  one  to  the  other,  and  should  severally 
leave  their  faults  behind,  and  unite  their  advantages 
and  virtues  into  a  harmonious  whole.  The  exposition 
which  we  have  now  attempted  to  give  of  the  nature 
of  Church  Historj^,  is  sufficient  to  show  its  impor- 
tance as  it  regards  this  object.  In  the  light  in  which 
it  has  been  presented,  it  is  precisely  adapted  to 
awaken  and  promote  such  a  genuine  catholic  spirit 
of  union  as  the  case  requires ;  and  thus  we  come  to 
the  result,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  histo- 
rical development  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  all  its 
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parts,  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  farther  ad- 
vancement of  the  church,  and  to  a  permanent  union 
of  its  different  branches.  The  cultivation  of  Church 
History,  and  that  of  the  church  itself,  go  hand  in 
hand  together.  Here  lies  the  strongest  challenge  to 
an  unremitting  prosecution  of  the  study,  for  all  who 
are  called  to  take  part  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
church  questions  of  the  present  time,  and  who  are 
concerned  to  build,  not  upon  the  sand,  but  upon  an 
immoveable  rock. 
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Ephesians  II.  22. 

**  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of 

God  through  the  Spirit." 

In  selecting  this  passage  as  the  basis  of  the  remarks  which 
I  mean  to  offer,  it  is  not  my  intention  formally  to  discuss  the 
several  particulars  which  it  contains,  but  rather  to  make  it 
the  occasion  of  considering  a  somewhat  wider  question,  to 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  very  naturally  invites  our  attention. 
At  the  outset,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  unfold  the 
meaning  of  the  statement,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  it 
justifies  the  purpose  to  which  I  design  to  apply  it. 

In  the  previous  verse  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  church, 
understanding  by  that  term  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful, — 
what  is  properly  expressed  by  the  phrase  the  Catholic 
church, —  and  he  affirms  of  them  that  they  are  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  In  this  connection, 
the  two  terms  apostles  and  prophets  must  be  regarded  as 
applying  to  the  two  highest  officers  then  existing  under  the 
gospel  dispensation.  A  similar  usage  occurs  in  the  fifth  verse 
of  the  following  chapter,  where  we  find  the  Apostle  declaring 
that  the  mystery  of  Christ  "in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  His  holy 
apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit."  When  he  speaks  of  the 
church  being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  he  does  not  mean  that  these  persons  were  the 
foundation,  but  that  they  built  upon  it.  The  foundation  was 
supplied  to  them,  and,  as  wise  master  builders,  they  reared 
their  structure  upon  it.     Now  of  this  foundation,  Jesus  Christ 


is  the  chief  comer  stone ;  on  Him  the  whole  building  rests, 
and  in  virtue  of  q,  vital  union  with  Him  every  living  stone 
is  adjusted  into  its  proper  place  ;  the  whole  building  thus 
becomes  fitly  framed  together,  and  is  growing  unto  an  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord.  The  language  is  remarkable.  It  expresses 
what  was  then  and  is  still  going  on.  There  is  a  difference 
between  a  mere  material  building  and  this  spiritual  edifice  ; 
the  former  consists  of  dead,  unconscious  matter,  the  latter  of 
living  subjects ;  and  the  framing  together  and  growth  described 
as  going  on,  are  to  be  understood  both  intensively  and  exten- 
sively. The  stones  already  in  .the  building  are  every  day 
becoming,  by  their  own  vitaHty,  more  solidly  imbedded,  and 
more  accurately  adjusted  into  their  position ;  while  other 
living  stones  are  being  constantly  added,  to  advance  the  design 
towards  its  completion.  Thus  the  spiritual  temple  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  increase,  ever  expanding  in  beauty,  and 
becoming  more  stable  and  durable.  Of  this  church  the 
brethren  in  the  Ephesian  fellowship  formed  a  part ;  *'  in  whom" 
says  the  Apostle,  "  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an  habita- 
tion of  God  through  the  Spirit."  Clearly  the  Apostle  affirms 
that  their  fellowship  possessed  the  character  which  belonged  to 
the  holy  temple  then  in  course  of  rearing  for  an  habitation  of 
God.  They  were  living  stones  in  Christ,  and  took  their  place 
accordingly.  Does  not  this  language  contain  a  very  strong 
and  expressive  testimony  to  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
members  of  that  church  ?  Had  it  been  composed  of  all  who 
might  offer  themselves — had  every  individual  been  welcomed 
without  regard  to  his  faith  and  character — could  the  Apostle 
have  employed  such  terms  to  them  ?  Had  that  church  con- 
sisted of  a  crowd  of  persons  promiscuously  drawn  together, 
influenced  by  diverse  motives,  can  we  conceive  of  the  Apostle 
addressing  them  in  this  style,  except  in  the  keenest  irony  ? 

We  are,  then,  warranted  to  affirm  that  the  present  passage 
bears  an  explicit  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  members — 
to  the  spiritual  elements  of  which  the  church  of  Ephesus  was 
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composed.  They  were  men  in  Christ,  built  on  the  sure 
foundation.  They  made  an  intelligent  profession  of  the  truth 
respecting  Christ,  rested  on  Him  for  their  acceptance  with 
God,  and  were  in  character  qualified  for  honouring  the 
Saviour  and  advancing  His  cause.  They  confessed  Him  with 
their  mouth,  and  they  professed  to  believe  on  Him  with  their 
heart  unto  righteousness.  It  is  not  contended  that  it  was 
absolutely  certain  that  every  member  was  sincerely  what  he 
professed  to  be.  It  is  a  possible  case  that  some  deceived 
themselves,  and  that  a  few,  with  a  wicked  design,  deceived 
the  brethren.  No  doubt  this  was  the  case,  more  or  less,  with 
the  churches  in  primitive  times,  as  the  warnings  given  on  this 
point  sufficiently  show.  Still,  however,  all  who  were  received, 
openly  made  the  profession,  and  their  lives,  so  far  as  known, 
were  in  consistency  with  it.  They  were  all,  in  charity,  taken 
for  what  they  professed  to  be,  until  their  wickedness  was  dis- 
covered, and  then  they  were  disowned.  To  suppose  that  any 
one  was  received  into  that  church  in  ignorance  of  what  he  was 
required  to  believe  respecting  Christ,  and  while  his  conduct 
was  careless  and  worldly,  not  to  say  vicious  and  unmoral, 
must  be  felt  by  every  one  to  be  something  incongruous  and 
impossible,  and  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
epistle.  Think,  for  instance,  of  the  way  in  which  the  Apostle 
addresses  these  Ephesians  throughout.  I  lay  no  stress  on 
the  language  which  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  abundant  spiritual  blessings  conferred 
through  Christ  on  His  church  as  the  eJBfect  of  their  predestina- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  sons,  since  it  may  be  contended,  with 
a  show  of  reason,  that  this  language  is  general,  or  at  least 
confined  to  the  Apostle  and  his  company;  but  then  notice 
how  in  the  thirteenth  verse  he  distinctly  includes  the  Ephe- 
sians as  participating  in  these  blessings,  when  he  says,  *'in 
whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth, 
the  gospel  of  your  salvation :  in  whom  also,  after  that  ye 
believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of  promise, 
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which  is  the  earaest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  pui'chased  possession,  unto  the  praise  of  His  glory." 
In  the  second  chapter  he  speaks  of  them,  though  once 
*'  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  as  having  been  "  quickened 
together  with  Christ."  They  had  obtained  life  in  Christ,  the 
source  of  which  was  the  great  love  wherewith  God  had  loved 
them.  In  consistency  with  this,  he  speaks,  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  present  passage,  of  the  marked  change 
which  had  passed  upon  them,  in  the  following  terms,  "  Now 
therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God." 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  attend  to  these  representa- 
tions without  receiving  the  impression  that  the  Apostle  did 
regard  the  members  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  as  true  beUev- 
ers  in  Christ ;  that  this  was  the  case,  not  with  a  few  of  them, 
but,  speaking  generally,  with  the  whole  body.  It  was  their 
prevailing  character.  They  were  not  without  their  infirmities 
indeed — they  were  exposed  to  temptation,  and  needed  to  be 
constantly  on  the  watch  against  its  assaults — but  they  were 
persons  influenced  by  spiritual  principle,  and  honest  disciples 
of  Christ.  The  church  of  Ephesus,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
was  no  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  churches.  All  are 
addressed  in  language  which  involves  the  same  thing  as  true 
of  every  one  of  them.  They  are  spoken  of  as  constituted  of 
"  the  called,"  **  saints,"  "faithful  brethren."  Perhaps  the  most 
faulty  of  these  churches  was  that  of  Corinth.  Great  disorders 
had  crept  in  amongst  the  members.  They  had  given  shelter  to 
an  individual  chargeable  with  a  very  atrocious  ofience — divisions 
existed — parties  were  fonned  amongst  them — their  gifts  were 
abused,  and  serious  irregularities  prevailed  in  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  is  the  worst  case  which  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  churches.  While  the  Apostle  commanded 
them  to  excommunicate  the  offender  at  once,  and  reproved 
them  for  the  disorders  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  yet  it  is 
clear,  as  his  own  language  shows,  that  he  had  confidence  in  the 
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majority — a  confidence  which  their  subsequent  conduct  abun- 
dantly justified.  It  was  only,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  part  of 
them  who  had  grieved  him,  in  reference  to  whom,  he  says^ 
"What  will  ye  ?  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ?  "  And  he  tells  them  in  terms  of 
just  severity,  that  "  if  I  come  again  I  will  not  spare,"  in  evi- 
dent allusion  to  such  as  were  so  false  and  incorrigible.  The 
church  of  Corinth,  then,  it  is  plain,  with  all  their  mistakes, 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  these  churches.  They, 
too,  consisted  of  those  who  professed  the  truth,  and  professed 
it  sincerely,  though  some  had  found  their  way  amongst  them 
who  were  plausible  men,  yet  evil  workers,  and  imposed  on 
their  simplicity;  but  from  the  errors  into  which  they  had 
been  seduced,  when  exposed  by  the  Apostle,  they  were,  for 
the  most  part,  recovered. 

Such  then  was  the  character  of  these  churches.  They 
were  composed  of  those  who  publicly  professed  faith  in  Christ, 
and  whose  conduct  was  in  general  keeping  with  their  pro- 
fession. In  harmony  with  this,  it  deserves  notice  that  the 
motives  employed  by  the  apostles,  to  enforce  attention  to  their 
practical  instructions,  are  derived,  with  few  exceptions,  from 
the  great  truths  which  those  addressed  professed  to  believe, 
and  the  force  of  which,  none  but  spiritual  men  could  be  ex- 
pected to  feel.  Thus,  confining  our  attention  to  the  present 
epistle,  we  read,  "I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech 
you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are 
called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long  sufiering,  for- 
bearing one  another  in  love  ;  "  "^  and  again,  "Be  ye  therefore 
followers  of  God  as  dear  children,  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ 
also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  Himself  for  us  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour."  f  These 
are  only  examples.  I  am  sensible  how  difficult  it  is,  within 
the  compass  of  a  discourse,  to  do  justice  to  this  particular 
point.  Instances,  indeed,  it  were  easy  to  adduce,  but  they 
*  Ephes.  iv.  1,  2.         f  Ephes.  v.  1,  2. 
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might  not  be  regarded  as  establishing  the  general  practice. 
It  might  be  contended  that  they  were  exceptions,  and  at 
best  would  convey  a  most  imperfect  impression  of  the 
truth.  The  actual  state  of  the  case  can  only  be  understood 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  epistles  themselves.  Let  each 
attend  to  this  for  himself,  and  the  more  close  and  rigid 
his  examination  is,  the  more  thorough  will  be  his  con- 
viction that  the  motives  employed,  to  give  force  to  the 
instruction  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  delivered, 
are  those  supplied  by  the  work  and  example  of  Chiist,  and 
by  the  blessings  and  privileges  conferred  on  believers.  These 
are  motives  altogether  powerless  and  out  of  place,  when 
urged  on  any  but  such  as  have  been  recipients  of  divine 
grace.  I  must  therefore  on  this  point  refer  you  to  the  New 
Testament  itself,  and  exhort  you  to  an  honest  examination  of 
its  contents ;  and  so  full  and  conclusive  is  the  proof  which  it 
supplies,  that  in  my  judgment  at  least,  nothing  but  pre- 
udice  and  inattention  can  withstand  it. 

There  are  besides  additional  considerations,  bearing  on  the 
nature  of  their  fellowship,  which  lend  strong  confirmation  to 
the  accuracy  of  these  views,  and  which  deserve  careful 
attention. 

1. — The  first  of  these  is,  the  object  of  their  association  in 
relation  to  themselves.  They  have  ends  to  attain,  and  duties 
to  fulfil,  of  prime  importance.  The  chief  end  may  be  fitly 
expressed  by  the  term  edification,  comprehending  their  estab- 
lishment in  the  faith,  and  the  increase  of  all  the  principles 
and  afi'ections  which  constitute  spiritual  character.  And  the 
duties  are  those  which  have  an  evident  tendency  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  design.  Attend  to  the  following  state- 
ments: "Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things  which  make 
for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify  another."  * 
"Wherefore  comfort  yourselves  together,  and  edify  one  an- 
other, even  as  also  ye  do."f    "  We  then  that  are  strong  ought 

*  Eomans  xiv.  19.        f  1  Thess.  v.  11. 
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to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves. 
Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour,  for  his  good  to 
edification."  **  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation 
grant  you  to  be  like-minded  one  toward  another  according 
to  Christ  Jesus ;  that  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."* 
"  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory;  but  in  low- 
liness of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves. 
Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others,  "f  *'If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye 
which  are  spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. "|  *'  Now 
we  exhort  you,  brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort 
the  feeble-minded,  support  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all 
men."§  "The  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for 
another;  and  whether  one  member  sufier,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,  or  one  member  be  honoured  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it."||  I  need  not  multiply  quotations.  Those 
which  I  have  adduced  are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number,  which 
may  be  found  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
same  effect. 

Now  what  I  wish  particularly  to  press  upon  your  attention, 
is,  that  these  passages  specify  the  duties  incumbent  on  the 
members  of  the  church  towards  each  other.  They  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  design  and  duties  of  the  pastorate. 
The  ministry  has  its  own  place  in  the  church.  You  know  me 
too  well  to  imagine  that  I  can  have  any  wish  to  disparage  the 
pastorate ;  but  in  these  statements  the  Apostle  makes  no 
allusion  to  it.  He  is  dealing  with  the  members  in  their 
relation  to  each  other.  This  is  a  point  on  which  I  fear  a 
large  amount  of  misapprehension  prevails,  and  is  attended 
with  mischievous   effects.      The   whole  work  of   edification 

*  Komans  xv.  1,  2;  5,  6.         f  Phil.  ii.  3,  4,         J  Gal.  vi.  1,  2. 
§  1  Thess,  V.  14.  II  1  Cor.  xii.  25,  26. 
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seems,  in  the  mind  and  practice  of  many,  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  pastors.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  They  have 
doubtless  their  share  in  it,  but  every  member  of  the  church 
ha  3  his  place  to  fill  in  this  matter.  He  is  not  merely  to  be 
edified,  to  be  a  passive  recipient  of  benefits ;  he  has  also 
to  edify  others  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  He  is  not  to 
please  himself,  but  his  neighbour,  for  his  good  to  edification. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  warn  the  unruly,  to  comfort  the 
feeble  minded,  to  support  the  weak,  as  occasion  may  require. 
There  must,  in  short,  be  such  a  religious  intimacy  and  identity 
of  interests  in  the  church,  as  that  a  common  feeling  shall 
pervade  the  brethren,  and  all  seek  to  promote  the  benefit  of 
each  other.  How  little  is  this  understood,  and  how  greatly 
is  it  lost  sight  of.  To  produce  such  a  condition  of  things 
should  be  our  aim,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which 
attend  it,  especially  in  large  towns.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
private  christian  thinks  of  warning  an  unruly  brother,  or  of 
making  the  attempt  to  comfort  the  feeble-minded.  I  fear 
that  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  majority  too  fre- 
quently is,  that  it  is  no  part  of  their  business ;  and  through 
this  false  notion  —  this  ignorance  and  neglect  of  duty, — 
the  church  is  injured  and  enfeebled.  We  must  go  back 
to  New  Testament  views  on  this  subject,  and  get  these  duties 
understood  and  enforced.  The  bearing  of  these  exhortations 
on  the  present  question  is  plain.  Do  not  these  duties  suppose 
that  those  on  whom  they  are  incumbent  are  themselves 
possessed  of  the  spiritual  character  ?  How  can  an  irreli .  ious 
person,  a  man  without  faith,  ever  attempt  to  discharge  them  ? 
Is  it  likely  that  he  should  even  try  ?  He  does  not  understand 
them.  They  are  all  a  mystery  to  him.  They  will  never 
enter  his  mind,  as  things  with  which  he  has  anything  to  do. 
Instead  of  warning  the  unruly,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  unruly 
himself.  It  hardly  needs  the  slightest  reflection  to  perceive 
that  the  end  and  duties  in  question  can  have  reference  only 
to  spiritual  men — to  those  who  have  embraced  Christ,  and 
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are  living  nnder  the  influence  of  his  grace.  And  of  course, 
such  only  should  be  members  of  the  church. 

2. — Another  object  of  their  fellowship  is  the  diffusion  of 
divine  truth,  and  the  conversion  of  those  aromid  them. 
Hence  churches  are  spoken  of  as  'lights  of  the  world,"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  "  hold  forth  the  word  of  life."  In  the  case  of  the 
Corinthians,  the  Apostle's  hope  was  that,  "  when  their  faith 
was  increased,  he  should  be  enlarged  by  them,  according  to  his 
rule,  abundantly  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  regions  beyond 
them."  *  The  primitive  churches  realised  this  end  in  some 
good  measure.  From  them,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it, 
*'  sounded  out  the  word  of  God."  There  was  a  life,  an  acti- 
vity, an  energy  about  them  which  was  perceptibly  felt  by  all 
within  the  reach  of  their  influence.  The  diffusion  of  the  truth 
was  felt  to  be  their  duty,  and  they  made  it  their  business.  All 
contributed  to  this  result,  not  indeed  to  the  neglect  of  their 
own  edification,  or  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Attendance 
on  the  worship  of  the  church  was  their  regular  habit,  but  at 
other  times  they  were  zealous,  each  in  his  own  sphere  in 
making  known  the  gospel  to  others,  from  love  to  the  Master, 
and  compassion  for  the  souls  of  men.  Some  who  had  the 
ability  preached,  others  tried  to  influence  the  careless  to 
attend  the  ministry ;  still  all  felt  an  interest  in  the  work  as 
their  own,  and  sustained  it  by  the  fervency  of  their  prayers. 
"Who  can  be  expected  to  do  this  but  spiritual  men  ?  A 
stranger  to  the  power  of  the  gospel  would  treat  it  with 
profound  indifference.  He  can  have  no  interest  in  the  object, 
and  he  is  disqualified  for  promoting  it.  Every  such  person 
is  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  church  with  which  he  is 
connected,  and  a  discouragement  to  the  efforts  of  others. 

On  all  these  grounds,  then,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
believers,  and  believers  alone,  are  eligible  for  membership. 
My  conviction  is  strong,  that,  take  what  view  of  it  you  please, 

*  2  Cor.  X.  15,  16. 
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the  question  of  purity  of  communion  is  entirely  scriptural, 
and  of  great  practical  importance.* 

Now  the  question  arises,  not  What  are  the  principles  which 
must  determine  the  persons  eligible  for  the  membership 
of  the  church,  since,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  previous 
remarks,  that  matter  is  disposed  of;  but  in  what  mode  is 
that  principle  to  be  applied?  What  are  the  regulations 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  it  ?  With  whom  rests  the  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  ?     In  reply  to  this  let  me  observe : 

1.  —  First  of  all,  there  is  a  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
person  who  seeks  admission.  He  ought  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand what  are  the  requisite  qualifications  for  fellowship,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  he  possesses  them.  Does  he  beheve 
that  he  is  a  sinner  ?  Has  he  repented  of  his  sins  ?  Has  he 
accepted  Christ  as  his  Saviour?  Is  His  finished  work  his 
only  plea,  and  is  he  resolved  to  give  himself  unreservedly  to 
His  service  ?  Is  he,  in  short,  a  believer  ?  This  is  the  point, 
and  the  great  and  only  point,  which  he  has  to  settle.  It  is 
one  which  he  must  determine  for  himself.  No  one  can  settle 
it  for  him.  His  faith  may  be  weak ;  his  knowledge  may  be 
limited ;  his  exercises  may  have  been  perplexing ;  but  is  he 
able  humbly  to  conclude  that  he  has  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ? 
If  that  question  can  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  then  the 
obligations  of  duty  are  upon  him.  His  application  for 
admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  must  come  from 
himself.  It  should  be  a  thing  freely  and  thoughtfully  done, 
the  result  of  his  own  deep  personal  conviction.  It  is  not  a 
step  which  he  should  take  in  compliance  with  custom,  or  at 
the  solicitation  of  friends,  or  with  a  view  to  any  secular 
advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  attend  it,  but  as  a 
conscientious  personal  homage  to  the  Saviour  who  has 
redeemed  him.  He  must  examine  himself  on  this  point,  and 
if  he  have  given  himself  to  the  Lord,  then  he  must  give 
himself  to  his  people  according  to  the  will  of  God.  No  doubt, 
*  Note  A. 
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if  there  be  any  mistakes  which  hinder  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  they  ought  to  be  corrected ;  the  scrupulous  should 
be  instructed,  and  the  timid  encouraged.  Still  it  must  be 
the  personal  act  of  the  individual.  The  primary  responsibihty 
rests  on  him.  This  he  ought  to  understand  and  feel.  Religion 
in  all  its  forms  is  an  intelligent  service.  A  profession  must 
be  made  under  a  sense  of  accountability,  because  we  know 
and  feel  that  it  is  right  to  make  it,  and  that  to  decline  it  when 
the  subject  comes  fairly  before  us  is  a  wrong  thing,  a  violation 
of  imperative  duty,  which  must  do  us  injury.  This,  indeed,  is 
so  plain  a  matter  as  to  make  further  statement  unnecessary. 

2. — In  the  next  place  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
rests  with  the  pastor.  This  is  unavoidable.  To  him  persons 
under  distress  and  anxiety  about  their  souls  will  naturally 
apply  for  advice.  His  intercourse  with  them  will  necessarily 
make  him  better  acquainted  with  their  religious  condition 
than  any  one  else,  and  they  will  of  course  be  disposed  to 
follow  his  guidance.  He  must,  however,  be  careful  what 
advice  he  gives — that  he  does  not  on  the  one  hand  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  sincere  and  gracious,  but  timid 
souls,  nor  on  the  other  hold  out  encouragement  to  ignorant, 
rash,  and  presumptuous  persons.  Much  spiritual  wisdom  is 
necessary  in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  his  duty,  and  the 
more  so  as  it  is  on  his  recommendation  that  each  case  comes 
before  the  brethren,  and  his  recommendation  is  always  likely 
to  have  weight.  On  this  point  the  Apostle  gives  special 
instruction.  When  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he 
says  to  the  Corinthians,  "Ye  are  God's  building;  according  to 
the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  unto  me,  as  a  wise  master 
builder,  I  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  another  buildeth 
thereon ;  but  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  there- 
upon. For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  Now  if  any  man  build  upon 
this  foundation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay, 
stubble ;  every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest ;  for  the 
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day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire  ;  and 
the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any 
man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall 
receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned, 
he  shall  sufier  loss  :  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved  ;  yet  so  as 
by  fire."*  In  this  remarkable  passage  the  Apostle  is  not  at 
all  referring  to  doctrine.  The  nature  of  the  figure,  "Ye  are 
God's  building,"  forbids  this  interpretation.  The  spiritual 
temple  is  not  built  with  doctrines,  but  with  living  stones, 
formed  and  polished  by  the  Spirit  for  the  place  which  they  are 
to  occupy,  and  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended.  If  a 
chi'istian  pastor — a  good  man  he  may  be  on  the  whole  — 
under  the  influence  of  mistake,  introduces  rubbish  and  un- 
sightly'materials  into  the  Lord's  temple,  he  will  jeopardise 
his  work,  and  sufier  loss.  Although  he  himself  may  be 
saved,  yet  his  loss  will  be  great.  Yet  if  any,  not  under  the 
influence  of  mistake,  but  from  design,  knowingly  defiles  the 
temple  of  God,  him  will  God  destroy.  He  is  acting  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  sincerity  and  godliness,  and  will 
meet  with  an  indignant  rejection  as  a  desecrator  of  sacred 
things ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
christian  ministers  could  be  more  plainly  set  forth.  It  may 
well  excite  us  to  great  prayerfulness  and  caution,  in  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  this  department  of  ministerial  work  is 
managed.  Mistakes  are  perhaps  unavoidable ;  but,  where 
there  are  ordinaiy  care  and  fidelity,  the  pastor  will  find  his 
reward,  even  now,  in  the  character  of  the  church  which,  under 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  he  has  helped  to  form.  Their  present 
faith  and  devotedness  will  cheer  him,  and  hereafter  they  will 
be  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

3. — In  the  third  place,  an  important  part  of  that  respon- 
sibility rests  on  the  church.     This  necessarily  flows  from  the 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  9—15. 
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fact,  that  they  are  a  self-govemed  body.  It  surely  cannot  b© 
contended  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  force  himself  on  their 
fellowship  without  their  consent.  I  am  not  contending  that 
any  church  have  the  power  of  determining,  as  they  please,  the 
conditions  on  which  applicants  shall  be  admitted  to  their  com- 
munion. The  members  have  no  such  power.  That  matter 
has  already  been  settled  for  them  in  the  scriptures  of  truth, 
and  they  are  not  permitted  to  alter  or  modify  these  directions. 
Surely,  however,  it  is  for  them  to  ascertain  to  their  own  satis- 
faction whether  these  scriptural  requirements  are  complied 
with.  Self-government  requires  this.  The  very  objects  of 
their  fellowship  demand  it,  if  any  rational  hope  is  to  be 
indulged  of  their  attainment.  We  have  seen  that  they  have 
an  end  to  promote,  and  duties  to  discharge  towards  each  other, 
on  which  their  own  spiritual  growth  and  their  corporate  effi- 
ciency very  much  depend.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  them,  whether  the  person  who  seeks  union  with  them  is  one 
prepared  to  contribute  to  the  great  purpose  to  which  they  are 
committed  in  common,  or  will  practically  mar  and  defeat  it — 
whether  he  is  one  between  whom  and  themselves  confidence 
can  exist,  without  which  the  discharge  of  the  duties  involved 
in  the  connection  becomes  impossible — whether,  in  short,  he 
is  likely  to  benefit  or  injure  them  ?  In  proportion  as  they 
understand  the  nature  and  value  of  the  advantages  of  fellow- 
ship, they  will  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  which  nearly  concerns 
them.  They  cannot  decline  the  duty  of  ascertaining  that  rea- 
sonable grounds  of  satisfaction  exist  on  this  point.  On  this 
principle  the  primitive  churches  seem  to  have  acted.  Thus, 
when  Paul,  some  time  after  his  conversion,  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, we  are  told  that  "  he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the 
discip'es,  but  they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not 
that  he  was  a  disciple."*  His  discipleship  was  the  necessary 
condition  of  his  admission  amongst  them,  and  until  they  were 
assured  of  this  they  refused  him.  They  knew  what  he  had 
*  Acts  ix.  26. 
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been.  They  suspected  his  sincerity.  They  dreaded  that  his 
desire  to  join  them  arose  from  a  sinister  motive,  and  that  he 
would  use  the  knowledge  which  he  might  acquire  by  his  osten- 
sible union,  to  their  injury.  Barnabas,  however,  who  seems 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  circumstances  of 
his  case,  and  with  his  subsequent  behaviour  at  Damascus, 
took  him  and  brought  him  to  the  apostles,  and  declared  what 
he  knew  respecting  him ;  and,  on  his  testimony,  Paul  was 
admitted  to  their  confidence.  In  writing  to  the  Romans,  the 
Apostle  says,  "Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not 
to  doubtful  disputations. ' '  And  again ;  * '  Receive  ye  one  another, 
as  Christ  also  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God."  To  the  church 
at  Rome  this  language  was  addressed.  The  reception  to  their 
fellowship  was  their  act.  It  would  almost  appear,  from  the 
language  employed,  that  the  Christians  at  Rome  were  inclined 
to  be  more  stringent  in  their  mode  of  admission  than  was 
warrantable,  keeping  out  the  weak,  whom  they  ought  to  have 
welcomed.  The  Apostle  corrects  their  mistake,  and  lays  down 
the  rule,  that  they  were  to  receive  all  whom  Christ  had  re- 
ceived. Faith  in  Christ,  even  though  weak,  but  nothing 
short  of  this,  settled  their  right  of  admission.  I  need  not 
carry  these  remarks  fm^ther.  What  has  been  said,  seems  to 
me  enough  to  settle  the  question.* 

This  threefold  responsibility  must  operate  in  unison  in 
every  act  of  admission.  The  voluntary  application  of  the 
candidate,  the  approval  of  the  pastor,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  church  must  go  together.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that, 
admitting  all  this  as  evident  enough,  it  throws  no  light  on 
the  measures  which  the  church  are  warranted  to  adopt  to 
obtain  the  satisfaction  which  they  need  in  each  case.  On 
this  point,  I  offer  the  following  remarks,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

1. — Notice,  first,  that  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  all  matters  of  this  nature  is,  that  it  does  not  descend 
*  Note  B. 
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to  details.  It  supplies  the  principles,  clearly  stated,  on  which 
we  are  to  act ;  and  it  supposes  that  those,  on  whom  the  duty 
rests,  have  common  sense  and  prudence  enough  to  know  how 
to  give  them  effect.  The  former  dispensation  was  one  of 
precise  rules  and  minute  regulations,  the  present  deals  with 
principles,  easily  understood ;  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
spiritual  men  will  have  no  difl&culty  in  applying  with  discre- 
tion these  principles,  as  occasion  may  require.  If  they  are 
good  men  and  true,  knowing  their  Bible,  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  they  can  go  far  astray. 

2. — In  the  next  place,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  circumstances 
may  require  very  considerable  variation  in  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing these  principles.  In  primitive  times,  for  instance,  when 
Christianity  was  a  novelty,  when  public  feeling  was  strongly 
against  it,  when  its  truths  were  derided  as  foolishness,  and 
when  a  profession  cost  much,  any  one  boldly  standing  out, 
with  an  open  acknowledgment  of  faith  in  Christ,  afforded  no 
small  proof  of  his  sincerity.  He  took  the  step  at  a  risk, 
which  nothing  but  intelHgent  conviction  and  settled  deter- 
mination as  the  rule  could  enable  him  to  encounter.  And  so  it 
is  still,  to  some  extent,  in  heathen  lands,  where  the  gospel  is 
recently  introduced.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  small  pro- 
gress apparently  made  in  these  quarters.  The  converts  are  few 
in  number,  and  generally  select.  None  but  the  decided  take  the 
step.  It  is  quite  different,  however,  in  countries  where  the 
gospel  has  been  long  known,  where  a  profession  has  become  a 
respectable  thing,  and  where  the  divisions  which  exist 
amongst  Christians  have  thrown  the  principles  of  church 
order  into  confusion.  Something  more  will  be  required  in  the 
latter  case  than  in  the  former.  Common  sense  may  instruct 
us  that  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  will  require  a 
difference  in  the  treatment.  The  principle  is  indeed  the 
same,  but  the  mode  of  its  appHcation  varies.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  the  latter  case  to  ascertain  that  the  profession 
is  not  a  mere  form,  a  comphance  with  custom,  and  the  fruit 
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of  ignorance  and  snperstitution ;  and  to  institute  inquiries, 
which  in  times  of  difficulty  and  persecution  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  This  is  so  obviously  true,  that  to  insist, 
after  the  supposed  pattern  of  primitive  times,  on  the  imme- 
diate reception  of  all  who  may  please  to  offer  themselves, 
without  further  question,  would  be  to  sacrifice  realities  to 
forms,  and  to  dismiss  common  prudence  in  the  application 
of  great  principles. 

8. — In  the  third  place,  in  applying  this  principle,  there 
should  be  a  careful  avoidance  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  all 
needless,  impertinent,  and  offensive  arrangements.  We  must 
not  become  the  slave  of  forms  in  giving  effect  to  principles  ; 
all  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  is,  whether  the  profession  of 
the  applicant  is  intelligent,  whether  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  and  whether  his  conduct  is  consistent  with  his  pro- 
fession. As  to  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  he  has  been  brought  to  Christ,  or  the  exercises  of 
mind  which  may  have  attended  his  supposed  conversion, 
they  are  all  matters  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
They  are  no  necessary  and  unexceptionable  tests  of  sincerity. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  volunteer  statements  on  these  points, 
there  may  be  no  objections  to  it.  The  great  thing,  however, 
is  not,  how  he  has  been  brought  to  Christ,  but  has  he  come  ? 
Is  he  looking  to  him  alone  for  justification  and  life  ?  Has 
his  knowledge  of  Christ  influenced  his  character,  and  is  his 
conduct  in  keeping  with  what  he  professes  ?  These  are  the 
great  matters.  A  discriminating  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to 
constitutional  temperament  and  relative  advantages.  It  is 
not  the  amount  of  knowledge,  nor  the  apparent  fluency  with 
which  it  is  stated,  that  is  to  settle  the  question,  but  the 
reality  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  his 
practical  submission  to  him.  Let  this  be  ascertained,  in  any 
reliable  way  which  shall  bring  it  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  church,  and  all  will  be  done  that  there  is  any  right  to 
require.     The  objection  sometimes  made,  that  this  is  inquisi- 
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tonal,  and  an  attempt  to  try  the  heart,  is  simply  preposterons. 
We  pretend  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  charge  is  the  result 
of  mere  prejudice  and  thoughtlessness.  It  is  contradicted 
by  the  conduct  of  men  in  every  day  life.  If  you  want  a  ser- 
vant for  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  you  do  not  engage 
any  one  who  offers,  but  you  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether 
he  knows  his  business,  whether  he  is  honest,  sober,  attentive  to 
the  orders  given  him,  and  things  of  a  like  nature.  You  act  pru- 
dently. Or  should  a  person  apply  to  you  for  credit,  you  do 
not  trust  him  indefinitely,  on  his  mere  application.  You  make 
inquiries  as  to  his  solvency,  his  business  habits,  his  punc- 
tuality to  his  engagements,  and  only  when  satisfied  on  these 
points  do  you  trust  him.  You  would  be  a  fool  if  you  acted 
otherwise,  and  you  would  soon  suffer  for  it.  Thus  you 
act  in  common  life,  and  you  never  dream  that  there  is  any 
thing  objectionable  about  it,  or  of  which  any  one  has  a  right 
to  complain.  If  this  is  your  course  in  reference  to  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  what  reasonable  complaint  can  there 
be  when  you  pursue  a  similar  course  in  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications of  those  who  seek  admission  to  your  fellowship  and 
confidence  ?  That  in  conducting  such  inquiries  in  either  case 
a  man  may  behave  improperly,  go  beyond  what  is  necessary, 
and  intrude  into  matters  with  which  he  has  no  concern,  is 
quite  possible.  He  is  blameable  if  he  does  so,  but  the  abuse 
of  a  thing  which  is  right  in  itself  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
discarding  it  altogether. 

What  precise  steps  the  church  ought  to  take  to  obtain 
satisfaction  in  each  case,  must  be  left  with  the  brethren 
to  determine,  keeping  in  view  the  remarks  already  made ;  only 
it  is  important  to  remember,  that  the  duty  belongs  to  the 
church,  and  must  be  discharged  by  them.  It  may  be  that 
cases  of  difficulty  may  occur,  but  they  are  rare ;  and  no  diffi- 
culty can  arise  which  may  not  be  overcome  with  ordinary 
good  sense.  To  leave  it  with  the  pastor  alone  is  open  to 
serious  objection;   and  when  this  becomes  the  rule  in  any 
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church,  it  is  about  the  worst  method  which  can  be 
adopted.  It  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  practically  amounts 
to  saddling  him  with  the  responsibilities  of  others,  as  well  as 
with  his  own.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
charge  of  thinking  lightly  of  pastoral  rule  and  influence. 
My  teaching  will  shelter  me  from  such  an  imputation,  amongst 
you,  at  any  rate.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  pastoral  rule,  but 
it  must  be  kept  within  its  own  sphere.  Doubtless,  as  I 
have  intimated,  the  pastor  has  his  duty  to  discharge  in  the 
matter.  He  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  each  case.  The  danger 
is  not,  that  too  little  weight  will  be  given  to  his  recommenda- 
tion, but  too  much.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  acquiesce 
in  his  judgment,  and,  once  make  it  the  rule  to  admit  on  his 
recommendation,  and  in  many  instances  nothing  but  mischief 
will  ensue.  He  may  be  a  man  deficient  in  discrimination 
of  character.  He  may  be  far  more  concerned  about  numbers 
than  about  spiritual  life,  about  quantity  than  quality.  He 
may  even  be  a  man  of  doubtful  character,  and  may  have 
designs  of  his  own  to  accomplish ;  and  in  these  cases  he  may 
flood  the  church  with  the  most  incongruous  materials,  which 
may  issue  in  a  state  of  things  fatal  to  all  peace,  efficiency, 
and  discipline.  These  are  serious  evils,  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  The  best  security  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  church  in  relation  to  what  is  required  of  them. 
Let  them  apprehend  their  own  responsibilities,  and  understand 
and  discharge  their  own  duties.  Nothing  should  be  sufiered 
which  has  any  tendency  to  impair  their  own  legitimate  action 
in  this  matter.* 

There  are  not  wanting  considerations  which  may  serve  to 
enforce  these  latter  remarks ;  I  confine  myself  to  two,  both 
evident  and  important. 

1. — The  first,  is  that  some  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  the 
church  have  originated  with  ministers,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  their  intrusion  into  concerns  without  their  proper  province. 
*  Note  C. 
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Sometimes  ambition,  at  other  times  the  desire  of  managing 
matters  with  as  little  trouble  to  themselves  as  possible,  and 
occasionally  the  attempt  to  introduce  what  they  regarded  as 
improvements  may  have  prompted  them  to  this  course. 
And  the  result  has  been,  that  one  encroachment  has  insensibly, 
and  after  a  brief  lapse  of  time,  paved  the  way  for  others,  until, 
in  the  end,  every  trace  of  New  Testament  order  has  been 
disregarded.  Church  history  supplies  an  abundant  practical 
commentary  on  this.  Believing  as  we  do  that  the  churches 
in  primitive  times  were  formed  on  those  New  Testament  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  adopted  for  our  own  regulation,  how 
has  it  happened  that  systems  came  to  be  introduced,  which 
have  thrown  uncontrolled  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
ministry,  changed  the  church  into  a  mere  body  of  ecclesias- 
tical officers,  and  made  membership  an  empty  name  ?  Church 
history  tells  us.  These  abuses  have  taken  their  rise  in  the 
wrong  action  of  the  ministers  themselves,  which  the  church 
has  tamely  suffered.  The  minister  of  Christ  is  strong  in  his 
own  department,  but  when  he  carries  his  power  beyond  it  he 
is  guilty  of  usurpation,  the  result  of  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  mischievous. 

2. — In  the  next  place,  whatever  gives  the  members  a  direct 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church,  trains  them  to  self- 
government,  and  makes  their  union  closer,  cannot  be  other- 
wise regarded  than  as  a  matter  of  practical  importance.  A 
felt  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  church  in  the  admission 
of  members  is  one  of  these  things.  The  appointment  by  the 
church  of  some  of  their  number  to  attend  to  this  duty  is  a 
training  for  such  persons  in  church  work.  With  them,  other 
members,  who  may  have  anything  to  say  on  the  parti- 
cular case  which  may  be  before  them,  are  more  likely  to 
communicate  than  with  the  pastor;  and  a  means  of  intimacy 
is  supplied,  between  the  parties  seeking  admission  and  some 
of  the  best  of  the  brethren,  which  is  often  of  signal  advantage. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  these  things  are  always  turned  to 
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the  best  account.  There  is  room  for  great  unprovement  in 
this  respect.  Still  they  are  means  of  church  efficiency,  which 
may  be  made  to  tell  with  great  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
body.  Once  leave,  however,  the  whole  affair  with  the  pastor, 
and  all  these  possible  advantages  disappear.  The  act  of 
admission  will  soon  become  a  form,  the  interest  of  the  church 
will  decline,  and  the  vigour  of  spiritual  life  will  be  sensibly 
impaired.     Every  one  must  regard  these  as  serious  evils. 

On  these  grounds  I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  alive  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  church  in 
the  matter,  and  of  doing  oui"  utmost  to  make  it  a  real  thing, 
I  am  not  ignorant  that,  recently,  objections  have  been  stated 
against  connecting  the  obligation  of  membership  with  admis- 
sion to  the  Lord's  table.  It  has  even  been  seriously  con- 
tended that,  distinct  from  membership,  any  person  who 
pleases  should  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  take  his  place 
regularly  at  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  doing  so  wholly  and  exclusively  on  himself.  I 
suppose  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  our  chui'ches  to 
welcome  to  occasional  communion  members  of  other  churches, 
or  persons  of  whose  piety  some  knowledge  is  possessed ;  but 
such  a  wide  invitation  to  all,  indiscriminately,  to  take  their 
place  constantly,  without  challenge,  at  the  Lord's  table,  is 
certainly  a  startling  innovation,  and  has  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  mooted  by  any  other  denomination  making  any 
pretension  to  the  fellowship  of  believers,  till  now.  Were 
there  any  danger  of  it  being  seriously  pressed,  it  might 
demand  a  much  fuller  discussion  than  time  will  admit.  To 
me  it  seems  strange  and  objectionable  in  a  high  degree.  I 
can  only  hint  at  the  aspect  under  which  it  presents  itself  to 
my  own  mind.  If  it  be  a  right  thing,  it  might  well  lead  us 
to  suspect  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  act  in  the  constitution  of  our  churches. 
Anything  approaching  to  it  is  unknown  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.     Communion  at  the  Lord's  table  is  always  a  church 
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act,  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record,  in  which  others  than 
members  of  the  church  ever  took  their  place  there.  What 
the  qualifications  of  membership  are,  is  another  question, 
which  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  supply  you  with  the 
means  of  settling.  This  new  demand  justifies  the  suspicion 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  some  wrong  and  superstitious  notion 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  similar  to  the  abuse  which  has  led  to 
its  private  administration  to  the  sick  and  dying.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  separate  privilege  from  duty,  to  enjoy  the  luxuries 
of  the  one  without  the  obligations  of  the  other.  It  will  con- 
nect ostensibly  and  visibl}^  with  the  church  a  body  of  persons 
who  disdain  their  control,  and  whom,  should  they  prove 
scandalous,  you  cannot  call  to  account ;  of  whose  sins  yoa 
will  have  all  the  discredit,  without  the  only  remedy  which 
the  case  admits  of.  Should  the  practice  become  general,  it 
requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  it  would,  in  time, 
obliterate  the  distinctive  character  of  the  church,  and  sweep 
it  entirely  away.  These  are  all  points  which  might  be  easily 
established,  and  which  admit  of  extensive  illustration,  but  I 
can  do  no  more  at  present  than  simply  name  them.* 

The  limits  of  this  service  require  that  I  should  bring 
these  remarks  to  a  close,  and  in  doing  so  I  observe, 

1. — First,  the  members  of  the  chm-ch  must  see  to  it  that 
they  make  their  fellowship  a  reality.  Be  at  pains  to  under- 
stand its  duties  and  obligations,  and  fulfil  them.  Do  not  live 
to  yourselves,  nor  withdraw  yourselves  in  careless  isolation, 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  your  fellow  believers.  Guard 
against  making  your  religion  selfish  ;  against  looking  on  your 
membership  as  a  personal  luxury,  instead  of  a  social  benefit. 
Do  not  get  the  notion  that  your  connection  with  the  church  is 
enough,  —  a  pledge  and  security  for  jour  salvation.  You  are 
under  a  miserable  delusion  if  you  think  so.  Care  not  only  for 
your  own  things,  but  every  one  for  the  things  of  others.  None 
of  you  can  be  prosperous  in  religion,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  full 
*  Note  D. 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  doing  good  to  the  rest.  In  your 
spiritual  wealth  all  have  a  common  interest.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  cannot  become  cold,  worldly,  formal,  without  injuring 
all  around  you,  and  weakening  the  church.  It  is  your  common 
duty  to  edify  one  another,  to  be  friendly  and  cordial  in  your 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  to  turn  that  intercourse  to  the 
best  spiritual  account.  You  are  not  to  suffer  sin  in  your 
brother ;  and,  while  faithful  to  him,  you  must  have  the  charity 
which  hides  his  faults  from  oth'^.rs.  So  far  as  you  can,  you 
must  be  ready  to  sympathise  with  him  in  his  distresses,  and 
share  with  him  in  his  joys.  In  short,  it  becomes  you  to 
identify  yourself  with  the  brethren,  and  seek  their  good.  I  am 
keenly  alive  to  the  difficulty  of  doing  this,  in  a  large  community 
such  as  ours,  and  amidst  the  engrossing  pursuits  of  the  present 
day.  All  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  we  make  a  steady 
attempt  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  as  far  as  possible ;  to 
bring  our  self-denial  into  play,  and  meet  to  the  utmost  our 
obligations.  We  shall  be  ourselves  the  greatest  gainers  by 
this  course ;  and  the  best  recommendation  we  can  give  of  the 
church  to  others  without,  will  be  found  in  the  degree  in  which 
we  fulfil  the  end  of  our  fellowship.  In  such  an  honest 
attempt  the  Lord  will  be  with  us  to  bless  us. 

2. — In  the  next  place,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  subject 
which  has  claimed  our  attention  on  this  occasion  may  not 
have  much  interest  to  some  of  my  hearers.  They  may  think 
and  feel  that  it  is  not  a  matter  which  relates  to  them.  It  is 
not  often  that  subjects  of  this  nature  come  before  us,  but  we 
dare  not  wholly  exclude  them  when  they  come  fairly  in  our 
way.  They  are  a  part  of  God's  testimony,  which  faithfulness 
forbids  us  to  overlook.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  putting  the 
church  in  the  place  of  Christ;  very  far  from  it.  Yet  it  has 
its  place.  It  is  a  divine  institution,  intended  to  gather  in  the 
spiritual  results  of  the  gospel,  and  to  make  the  converted 
more  effective  for  good  by  their  union.  It  is  a  question  which 
deserves  your  attention.  Why  do  you  not  belong  to  it  ?  If  you 
have  embraced  Christ,  if  He  has  become  your  Saviour,  you 
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ought.  If  you  love  him,  and  profess  to  obey  him,  the 
obligations  of  duty  are  upon  you.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  one 
grand  qualification.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  think  on  all 
other  points  as  we  do ;  all  that  we  require,  or  are  warranted  to 
require,  is  faith  in  the  finished  work  of  the  divine  Saviour, 
and  a  practical  obedience  to  him.  If  this  is  true  of  you, 
difier  as  you  may  in  other  respects,  we  are  ready  to  welcome 
you,  satisfied  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  fellowship,  and  do  your  part  in  the  edification  of  the 
chm'ch.  If  Christ  has  received  you,  we  safely  may ;  we  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  We  can  trust  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  time,  for  the  correction  of  any  mistakes  into 
which  you  may  have  fallen.  But  if  you  are  a  stranger  to 
Christ,  the  case  is  difierent ;  you  must  settle  that  question 
first,  before  union  with  the  church  can  be  of  any  benefit  to 
you.  To  attempt  to  enter  while  jou  are  impenitent,  and 
Christless,  can  do  no  good  to  any  one,  but  may  prove  a 
source  of  sore  delusion  to  yourself.  And  why  should  you 
not  settle  that  question,  and  settle  it  now  ?  Do  you  not  need 
salvation?  Are  you  not  a  sinner?  Is  not  your  condition 
one  of  extreme  peril  ?  Is  there  any  other  Saviour  but  Christ, 
any  other  name  given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  you 
must  be  saved  ?  Is  there  any  one  else  who  can  forgive  your 
sins,  renew  your  hearts,  and  bring  you  to  heaven  ?  Is  there 
any  wisdom  or  safety  in  delay  ?  If  there  is  not,  then  make  up 
your  minds  at  once,  and  give  yourselves  penitently  to  Chiist. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  to  you,  nothing  more 
necessary,  than  this.  It  is  your  life.  Were  you  to  secure  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  and  be  surfeited  with  its  pleasures,  and  yet 
enter  the  eternal  world  um-econciled  to  God  through  Christ, 
your  doom  would  be  intolerable,  and  all  the  more  so  since  it 
would  be  incurred  by  the  wilful  rejection  of  the  ofiered 
remedy.  Do  not  surrender  yourselves  to  this  infatuation. 
It  is  madness.  Flee  from  the  thi'eatened  destruction  which 
awaits  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  to  the  only  refuge, 
and  doubt  not  Christ's  power  to  save  you. 


NOTES. 

NOTE   A. 

The  principle  of  confining  fellowship  to  those  only  who  openly  profess 
faith  in  Christ,  has  been,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
Congregational  churches  from  the  beginning.  On  this  principle  they  have 
been  constituted,  and  to  its  importance  they  have  borne  a  continuous 
testimony  throughout  their  history.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  considerable 
number  of  ordination  services,  and,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  reference  is 
made  to  this  point  with  more  or  less  fulness.  I  had  entertained  the  intention 
of  adducing  in  this  note  a  variety  of  statements  bearing  on  this  question^ 
from  pamphlets  at  hand;  some  of  them  rare,  commencing  with  Henry 
Jacob's  confession  in  1616,  down  to  the  present  day,  not  as  authorities,  but  as 
exhibiting  the  state  of  opinion  amongst  us  to  our  times.  That  intention 
I  have  abandoned,  not  only  because  it  would  have  occupied  some  considerable 
space  to  have  done  justice  to  it,  but  principally  because  the  subject  is  not 
formally  questioned,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Lately,  indeed,  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  dispute  it& 
scripturalness,  not  by  any  fair  and  rigid  examination  of  the  grounds  on 
which  purity  of  communion  has  been  supposed  to  rest,  but  by  collateral 
considerations,  which  derive  all  their  force  from  being  misunderstood,  and 
from  the  personal  feelings  of  those  who  urge  them.  I  am  neither  surprised 
nor  uneasy  at  this.  Ours  are  times  when  everything  is  disputed.  There  is 
a  restlessness  of  mind,  never  satisfied  with  any  view,  however  simple,  even 
although  it  has  held  undisturbed  possession  of  the  public  mind  through 
successive  generations.  One  advantage  of  this  tendency  to  bring  such 
matters  into  question  will  be,  it  is  probable,  to  change  them  from  being  the 
subjects  of  tacit  admission,  into  those  of  intelligent  personal  conviction. 
The  rigid  examination  of  the  true  grounds  on  which  they  rest  will  make 
men  acquainted  with  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  sustained,  and  the  truth 
itself  will  be  better  understood.  The  opinion  which  is  beginning  to  find 
some  favour  now  is,  that  the  church  should  be  open  to  any  one  that  likes; 
that  his  right  to  the  Lord's  table  should  not  be  challenged ;  that  no  enquiry 
should  be  made  about  either  his  belief  or  practice;  and  that,  in  short,  the 
responsibility  of  taking  this  step  should  rest  wholly  and  exclusively  on  the 
individual  himself.  This,  beyond  doubt,  is  the  loosest  form  that  the  subject 
can  take  ;  it  surpasses  the  theory  of  the  Established  Church,  where  confir- 
mation, however  perfunctorily  managed,  is  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  communion.  Practically,  the  law  gives  the  right  to  the  Lord's  table  to 
every  parishioner,  with  certain  exceptions  very  diflficult  of  enforcement  by 
the  minister.     This  legal  right  is  only  consistently  carrying  out  the  theory 
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of  the  establishment,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  free  chtirches;  but  in  so  far  as 
the  moral  right  is  concerned,  the  opinion  with  which  I  am  now  dealing 
places  the  matter  in  a  worse  position  in  the  free  churches  than  in  the 
estabUshment,  since  it  sweeps  away  every  shadow  of  restriction,  except 
what  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  himself.  On  this  footing,  it  is 
self  evident  that  order  and  discipline  are  not  likely  long  to  survive. 

I  have  not  been  fortunate  in  meeting  with  any  satisfactory  defence  of 
this  new  opinion.  The  attempt,  indeed,  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  term 
rendered  church,  in  our  version,  ought  to  be  congregation.  It  occurs  in  this 
form  in  some  of  the  early  versions,  as  in  those  of  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  and 
less  frequently  in  that  of  Geneva.  The  same  word  is  thus  indiiferently 
rendered  church  or  congregation.  What  then  ?  Is  it  really  seriously  con- 
tended that  in  primitive  times  the  church  corresponded  more  to  what  is  called 
the  congregation  with  us,  than  to  the  voluntary  association  of  believers  to 
which  the  term  church  is  now  applied?  There  is  no  evidence  to  justify  such 
a  conclusion.  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind,  by  an  ordinary  attention 
to  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament,  is  that  the  meetings  of  the  church  or  con- 
gregation were  meetings  of  professed  christians,  visible  saints,  for  the 
observance  of  the  ordinances  of  Divine  worship,  and  for  purposes  of  edifica- 
tion. When  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  men 
generally,  they  went  out  to  them;  they  sought  them,  where  they  were  likely 
to  find  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Jerusalem  they  went  to  the  temple,  and 
made  known  to  the  people  aU  the  words  of  this  life ;  in  Athens,  at  Mars  HiU; 
and  any  where  else  as  opportunity  was  afforded;  just  as  our  missionaries 
now  go  to  the  bazaars,  or  the  steps  of  the  heathen  temples.  It  does  not 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  meetings  of  the  church  were  held  with  closed  doors, 
that  the  public  were  carefully  excluded.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  been 
hardly  safe  in  primitive  times,  and  there  could  have  been  rarely  reason  for  it. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  few  of  the  general  public  cared  to  go  near  them.  We 
gather  this  incidentally,  from  what  the  Apostle  says  in  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians; when  he  says,  "If  therefore  the  whole  church  come  together  in  one 
place,  and  all  speak  with  tongues,  and  there  come  in  the  unlearned  and 
unbelievers,  will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  mad?"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23.)  The  presence 
of  such  persons  might  occur.  It  was  a  thing  which  might  happen ;  but  they  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  church,  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Time, 
as  might  be  expected,  has  produced  great  changes.  Our  places  of  worship 
now  are  for  the  general  preaching  of  the  gospel;  we  do  our  best  to  invite  all 
indiscriminately  to  come,  and  those  who  thus  assemble  constitute  the  congre" 
gation,  as  distinct  from  the  church.  This  is  a  necessity ;  like  sensible  men,  we 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  times.  But  it  is  an  odd  notion,  indicating  strange 
confusion  of  mind,  to  contend  that  congregations  as  they  are  constituted  in 
modem  times  should  be  the  church,  because  the  church  in  primitive  times, 
when  a  difi'erent  state  of  things  prevailed,  is  in  some  versions  called  the  con- 
gregation. This  is  to  become  the  slave  of  terms,  to  the  confounding  of 
things. 
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It  has  further  "been  said  that,  hy  our  present  restricted  course  of  procedure, 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  help  and  interest  of  many  worthy  persons  be- 
longing to  the  congregation,  who,  from  various  causes,  do  not  see  their  way 
to  join  the  church.  This  may  he  fairly  doubted.  My  own  experience, 
during  a  somewhat  lengthened  pastorate,  makes  me  any  thing  but  sanguine 
of  any  great  help  from  such  persons.  There  may  be  a  few,  and  a  very 
few,  who  might  be  of  service  were  they  so  disposed;  but,  generally  speaking,  if 
&  man  does  not  feel  sufficient  interest  in  rehgion  to  connect  himself  with  the 
church,  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  put  himself  to  much  trouble  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  concerns,  whatever  arrangements  may  be  made  to  facilitate 
his  doing  so;  and  often  the  men  who  might  be  eager  to  do  so — ready  to  serve 
the  church,  while  they  are  not  of  it — wUl  be  found  anything  but  desirable 
helpers.  They  may  be  men  loving  power,  but  disliking  restraint;  would 
soon  acquire,  if  they  have  not  already,  a  sufficiently  high  sense  of  their 
importance,  and  any  assistance  they  migh  render  would  be  dearly  purchased. 
If  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  their  own  way  in  everything,  they  would 
soon  abandon  theii-  position  in  disgust,  and  leave  behind  them  effects,  which 
might  require  a  long  time  to  cure.  There  have  been  instances  in  which  a 
church  have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  more  respectable  of 
their  fellow  worshippers ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  experiment  has  not  been 
so  favourable  as  to  warrant  its  frequent  repetition.  Adherence  to  principle 
sometimes  has  its  trials,  but  it  is  the  safest  course  on  the  whole ;  at  any  rate, 
be  the  advantages  of  the  help  of  intelligent  and  respectable  men  in  a  congre- 
gation what  they  may,  they  never  can  be  worth  discarding  what  I  believe  is 
a  divine  institution. 

NOTE  B. 

Faith  in  Christ  is  the  simple  and  sole  qualification  for  membership  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  He  of  whom  this  is  true,  has  all  that  is  needed  to  entitle 
him  to  the  privilege,  and  no  more  can  be  required  of  him.  Of  course  his 
faith  must  be  soimd  and  true.  To  believe  in  Christ  involves  several  primary 
truths,  in  the  denial  of  which  faith  can  have  no  existence.  If  a  man  pro- 
fesses to  believe  in  Christ,  wliile  he  denies  that  he  is  a  sinner,  or  rejects  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  or  lives  in  open  sin,  no  credit  can  be  given  to  his 
profession.  The  errors  which  he  holds  and  avows  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  faith  is  a  delusion.  He  cannot  understand  what  he  is  about.  Now 
these  are  particulars  which  may  be  ascertained.  There  can  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  matter.  A  few  inquiries  will  bring  the  state  of  his  mind  to  light; 
and  these  inquiries  are  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  person  himself;  for  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  a  profession  on  delusive  or  mistaken  grounds  is  most  dangerous. 
Where,  however,  the  profession  isint^igent,  and  the  faith  apparently  sound, 
admission  takes  place  at  once.  The  reception  of  the  individual  on  that 
profession  is  no  guarantee  of  his  safety.  It  is  simply  done  in  compliance 
with  Christ's  own  instructions.  The  church  express  their  charitable  per- 
suasion that  the  faith  professed  is  sincere,  but  the  reality  of  that  faith  must 
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be  tested  by  the  growth  of  his  character  and  the  consistency  of  his  future 
Ufe. 

Believers  may  entertain  diflferences  of  opinion  on  a  variety  of  subordinate 
points,  but  these  differences  need  be  no  bar  to  their  fellowship,  if  a  loyal 
attachment  to  Christ  exists;  and  we  have  no  right  to  make  these  differences 
elements  in  the  terms  of  communion.  They  may,  and,  in  particular  cases,  they 
■will,  influence  the  person  himself  in  deciding  with  whom  he  will  seek  commu- 
nion. And,  as  things  now  are,  this  may  be  the  most  prudent  course.  But 
should  he  entertain  the  conviction  that  some  church  with  which  he  does 
not  agree  on  several  points  hold  out  the  fairest  prospect  of  promoting  his 
edification,  and  proposes  himself  to  them ;  or  should  there  be  no  other 
church  in  the  locality  where  he  resides,  and  he  is  prepared  to  hold  his 
diflferences  in  abeyance;  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  his  reception. 
On  this  principle  I  imagine  all  our  churches  act.  There  are  few  large 
churches  in  which  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists 
may  not  be  found.  These  persons  unite,  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
constitution  on  which  the  church  rests.  We  desire  catholic  communion  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  believe  the  regulations  of  the  New  Testament  require. 
We  ask  from  no  man  the  renunciation  of  any  conscientious  conviction,  which 
may  stand  in  consistency  with  a  living  faith  in  Christ.  This  is  our  principle, 
and  we  never  heard  that  any  harm  ever  came  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  where- 
ever  there  is  teachableness, — and  teachableness  is  a  feature  in  all  true 
believers,— faithful  and  patient  instruction,  and  familiarity  with  the  working 
of  our  principles,  will  insensibly,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  lead  to  their  adop- 
tion. With  the  conviction  which  we  have  of  their  scripturalness,  this  is  wha* 
may  be  reasonably  expected.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  knew  any  friction  or 
inconvenience  arise  from  these  sources.  Our  invariable  practice  has  been, 
never  to  refuse  any  genuine  Christian  who  might  offer  himself  About  his 
diflferences  in  subordinate  matters  we  never  cared  to  inquire.  If  they  were 
no  trouble  to  him,  they  Avere  no  trouble  to  us.  We  have  gone  on  teaching 
and  enforcing  whatever  we  found  in  the  New  Testament,  without  constraint. 
We  have  never  felt  that  our  freedom  was  interfered  with.  A  church,  of 
course,  must  have  some  principles  by  which  their  aflfabs  are  regulated,  and 
which  give  them  their  distinctive  character ;  but  true  catholicity  requires  that 
we  receive  gladly  all  whom  Christ  has  received,  and  that  without  dispute. 

NOTE  C. 
The  mode  which  the  church  may  adopt,  to  obtain  satisfaction  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  apply  for  admission,  ought  to  be  a  very  simple 
affair.  In  former  times,  there  were  churches  whose  regulations  on  this 
point  were  annoying,  repelling,  and  indeed  ridiculous.  The  candidate  was 
not  only  visited  by  certain  members  of  the  church,  but  was  required  to  fur- 
nish a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  experience  and  views  of  doctrine,  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  appear  before  the  church,  and  submit  to  be  publicly  questioned 
by  any  one  present.   It  is  not  easy  to  imagiae  anything  more  trying  or  offensive 
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to  many  nainds  than  such,  an  ordeal  as  this.  But  these  I  suppose,  .are  things 
of  the  past.  All  that  any  church  has  a  right  to  require  is  confidence  in 
character;  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  ought  to  he  marked  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  simpUcity.  Where  the  individual  seeking  fellowship  has 
been  long  a  worshipper,  and  is  well  and  intimately  known  to  many  members 
of  the  church,  their  testimony,  publicly  given,  ought  to  be  quite  sufiicient 
for  the  brethren,  and  will  be.  I  have  known  a  few  such  cases,  in  which  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt,  and  their  admission  was  at  once  joyfully  hailed.  The 
appointment  of  two  of  the  brethren,  not  always,  or  necessarily,  in  office,  is, 
as  experience  has  shown  me,  the  best  course.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
saying  to  candidates,  Our  practice  is  so  and  so,  but  it  is  not  imperative ;  we 
have  no  stringent  rule  in  the  matter.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  satisfaction 
be  given  to  the  brethren  as  to  character — that  you  know  what  you  are  about — 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  basis  of  real  confidence  between  you  and  them. 
Show  us  any  way  most  agreeable  to  yourself  in  which  this  may  be  done,  and 
if  at  all  practicable,  we  shall  readily  fall  in  with  it.  But  the  matter  has 
always  ended  in  their  ready  adoption  of  our  customary  course.  It  haa 
indeed  been  objected  that  this  course  ofi"ends  many  persons,  that  it  keeps 
large  numbers  out  of  the  chui'ch,  and  that  it  is  qviite  inexpedient.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  numbers  who  have  been  thus  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
fellowship  has  been  enormous  and  extravagant.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
experience  of  those  who  talk  in  this  fashion  is  very  diflferent  from  mine. 
The  intercourse  which  I  have  sought  with  others,  during  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  has  convinced  me  that  the  chief  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
persons  of  whom  I  have  thought  favourably  ofiering  themselves  to  the 
church  has  not  arisen  from  the  mode  of  admission,  but  from  mistaken  con- 
ception of  the  qualifications  required,  wrong  views  of  truth,  or  of  Christian 
character.  The  cases  in  which  the  difficulty  has  been  felt  on  the  former 
ground  have  been  few,  in  comparison  with  those  in  which  the  latter  has  had 
influence. 

That  cases  of  great  delicacy  may  occasionally  occur,  cases  in  which  there 
may  be  an  absolute  shruiking  from  any  formal  statement  of  their  reUgious 
views  and  condition  to  a  stranger,  is  certainly  true,  and  I  can  estimate  the 
full  pressure  of  the  difficulty,  when  it  happens  in  relation  to  some  smaU 
coimtry  church,  the  members  of  which,  with  hardly  an  exception,  consist  of 
the  humbler  and  comparatively  uneducated  portion  of  society.  When  a 
person  of  some  culture  and  refinement  is  disposed  to  seek  fellowship  with 
such  a  church, — a  very  rare  thing  by  the  way, — I  can  well  understand  that 
the  difficxilty  might  prove  a  serious  one,  though  not  with  common  sense 
insurmoTui table.  But  what  staggers  me,  what  to  me  is  incomprehensible,  is, 
that  this  difficulty  should  be  most  loudly  complained  of  in  our  largest 
churches,  consisting  of  persons  in  various  conditions  of  life  and  diflferent 
degrees  of  culture  and  information,  where  we  should  not  expect  to  find  it  at 
all.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  case  arising,  to  which  the  resources  and 
facilities  of  such  a  church  would  not  be  equaL    Let  us  suppose  that  some 
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lady  of  great  refinement  and  delicate  sensibility  became  an  applicant  for 
admission,  would  there  be  any  impossibility  in  the  pastor  taking  with  him 
one  or  two  members  of  the  church,  men  of  information  and  good  manners, 
and  in  a  friendly  way  calling  upon  the  applicant ;  and,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, might  not  the  subject  of  personal  religion  be  introduced, — and 
every  pastor  ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  know  how  to  do  this, — and  might 
not  all  needful  information  be  elicited  without  any  stifihess  or  formality,  and 
the  whole  affair  managed,  so  that  the  action  of  the  church  might  be  preserved 
without  the  most  distant  offence  beiag  given  to  any  one  ?  Might  not  other 
arrangements  be  made,  which  in  the  presence  of  the  pastor,  if  indispensable, 
might  bring  the  applicant  and  suitable  members  of  the  church  together, 
without  any  direct  intimation  of  the  design,  and  the  end  quietly  attained 
without  anything  formidable.  But  I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  possible 
ways  in  which  the  thing  might  be  done.  To  attempt  this  might  well  expose 
me  to  the  charge  of  silliness  and  impertinence,  in  a  matter  in  which  common 
sense  ought  to  afford  suflacient  guidance.  The  marvel  is  that  these  rare 
instances  should  be  made  a  reason,  not  for  the  adoption  of  unusual  measures 
in  exceptional  cases,  but  for  superseding  altogether  the  action  of  the  church, 
and  lodging  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  pastor.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  candidates  wiU  be,  or  are  in  fact,  more  unreserved  in  their 
commxinications  to  the  pastor  than  to  any  other  member.  Perhaps  so,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  holds  by  any  means  universally  true.  I  have 
known  information  given  to  the  members  of  the  church  appointed  to  visit 
the  appUcant,  which  had  been  withheld  from  the  pastor;  and  should  there  be 
anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  applicant  fitted  to  throw  suspicion  on  his 
sincerity,  the  facts  have  been  far  more  frequently  made  known  to  the  member 
than  to  the  pastor.  There  has  often  been  a  dislike  to  pain  him  with  the 
intelligence,  but  no  such  feeling  has  existed  in  making  it  known  to  the  person 
responsible  to  the  church.  In  short,  in  every  view  of  the  case,  I  think  that 
the  arrangement  is  bad,  and  its  introduction  as  the  practice  of  any  church 
deeply  to  be  regretted.  I  fear  that  it  will  be  found  to  work  iU,  as  pastors  in 
many  instances  need  as  much  looking  after  as  others.  If  they  go  wrong  in 
this  matter,  it  may  become  a  careless  habit,  and  would  either  be  overlooked 
to  the  injury  of  the  church,  or,  if  challenged,  might  lead  to  results  which 
would  be  unpleasant  to  all  parties. 

NOTE  D. 
The  plan  of  admitting  to  the  Lord's  table,  besides  the  members  of  the 
church,  any  one  who  pleases  to  present  himself,  without  inquiry  or  challenge, 
and  permitting  such  persons  to  do  this  as  often  as  they  chose,  indeed  regularly, 
whenever  the  occasion  of  the  observance  returns,  has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit 
of  novelty.  There  are  thus  two  distinct  parties.  On  the  one  hand  the 
church  proper,  and  on  the  other  a  number  of  nondescript  persons  who  simply 
seek  admission  to  the  Lord's  table,  with  whom  the  chmrch  has  nothing  to  do, 
beyond  granting  the  permission,  or  rather  conceding  what  these  persons  claim 
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as  a  right.  While  they  disdain  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  brethren, 
why  do  such  persons  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  Lord's  supper?  Is 
there  not  reason  to  fear,  that  it  originates  in  some  misconception  of  its 
nature — attributing  some  moral  effect  to  a  participation  of  the  elements — 
expecting  some  mystical  influence  from  it — a  sort  of  secret  sacramental 
efficacy,  though  they  may  not  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  it.  To  such  a  notion 
it  is  needless  so  say  that  scripture  lends  no  countenance,  and  it  becomes  us 
to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  contribute  to  foster  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  support  this  practice  by  scriptural  authority. 
I  feel  no  little  curiosity  to  see  how  it  could  be  effected.  The  fact  is 
that  it  partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  at  the  expense  of  the  character  of  the  church.  It  seems  to  amount 
to  an  acknowledgment  that  the  terms  of  Christian  communion  are  too 
rigid.  Now  the  principles  on  which  a  church  of  Christ,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  understand  it,  is  constituted,  are  either  right  or  wrong. 
If  right,  then  this  new  practice  is  an  excrescence,  which  admits  of  no 
defence,  and  must  be  damaging  in  its  influence.  If  wrong,  we  ought 
immediately  to  set  about  correcting  our  error,  manfuUy,  without  having 
recourse  to  a  doubtful  and  shabby  expedient,  which  puts  us  in  the  position 
of  persons  ashamed  of  themselves,  having  neither  the  courage northe  wisdom 
to  do  the  thing  that  is  right.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  fear,  that  they 
who  are  disposed  to  adopt  and  advocate  this  halting  arrangement,  are  not 
prepared  to  look  at  the  matter  fairly.  May  there  not  be  more  anxietjr  for 
peace  than  for  principle,  a  greater  desire  to  conciliate  doubtful  support  than 
to  adhere  to  scriptural  instruction?  Should  this  be  so,  the  thing  may  go 
on,  but  the  results  can  scarcely  fail  in  time  to  be  disa'itrous. 

We  surely  live  in  strange  times.  The  process  of  inversion  seems  to  be 
going  on.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  those  who  have  hitherto  maintained 
purity  of  communion  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  while  those  who 
have  hitherto  disowned  it  are  awakening  to  some  sense  of  its  importance. 
The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  The  tendency  to  change  and 
unsettlement,  who  can  calculate.  If  the  things  most  surely  believed  amongst 
us  are  questioned,  and  the  Christian  character  owned  of  some  who  make  no 
scruple  in  denying  fundamental  verities,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  that  so 
small  a  matter  as  church  order  shpuld  come  into  dispute.  It  seems  to  be 
expected  that  we  should  do  homage  to  modern  opinion,  let  its  freaks  be 
what  they  may.  When  truth  is  smitten,  and  reels,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
charity  should  become  crazy,  and  reserve  all  her  blandishments  for  those 
who  innovate,  and  have  hardly  a  glance  to  cast  on  those  who  are  contented 
to  walk  in  the  old  path,  and  to  vindicate  their  own  course.  But  we  must  lay 
our  account  with  this.  The  servant  of  Christ,  who  is  not  prepared  to  stand 
by  what  he  believes  to  be  truth  and  duty,  regardless  of  cost,  has  yet  to  learn 
the  first  condition  of  the  Master's  service. 
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Hebrews  xi.  36 — 38. 

"  And  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  yea 
moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments  ...  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy." 

The  memory  of  events  \vhich  have  disclosed  and  brought 
into  exercise  the  noblest  principles  of  sanctified  men,  and 
have  issued  in  results  largely  afiPecting  the  best  interests 
of  the  Church  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  society,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  perish.  We  do  not  plead  for  any 
stated  observance  in  commemoration  of  them.  This  has 
its  dangers,  as  the  history  of  the  past  has  shown.  There 
is  little,  however,  to  be  dreaded  in  an  occasional  reference 
to  them  at  remote  intervals ;  Scripture  justifies  this.  The 
men  who  were  honoured  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
under  the  former  dispensation  are  repeatedly  adverted  to 
in  subsequent  times,  and  their  example  held  forth  for 
imitation  and  encouragement.  In  the  present  chapter,  for 
instance,  the  Apostle  calls  the  attention  of  the  Hebrews  to 
the  many  holy  men  who  figured  in  their  past  history. 
They  afforded  striking  illustrations  of  the  power  of  faith. 
They  proved  what  that  principle  was  capable  of  doing,  in 
the  performance  of  duty  and  in  the  endurance  of  suffering. 
He  directed  attention  to  them  plainly  with  the  view  of 
animating  those  whom  he  addressed  in  the  prospect  of  the 
trials  which  were  coming  upon  them.  He  points  out  the 
principle  which,  if  possessed,  would  make  them  equal  to 


any  demands  which  might  be  made  upon  them,  whether 
of  service  or  suflFering.  Faith  had  already  demonstrated 
its  power.  It  had  enabled  many  of  the  saints  in  former 
times  to  do  great  things  ;  it  was  able  to  train  these 
Hebrews  to  do  similar  exploits. 

It  further  deserves  notice,  that  several  of  those  adduced 
as  supplying  examples  of  faith  were  men  not  without  their 
infirmities.  They  were  not  faultless.  Several  of  them 
were  chargeable  with  great  impropriety  of  conduct  occa- 
sionally. I  need  not  specify  instances ;  the  very  names 
enumerated  by  the  Apostle  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  the 
remembrance  of  their  frailties,  wherever  at  least  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  Scripture  history  is  possessed.  Still  they 
were  all  men  of  faith,  and  in  the  cases  referred  to  that 
faith  was  strikingly  displayed.  Their  infirmities  are  not 
concealed,  but  they  do  not  detract  from  the  reality  and 
power  of  their  faith  where  it  was  really  in  exercise.  The 
lesson  which  their  example  teaches,  when  they  acted 
rightly,  was  none  the  less  effectual  because,  in  other 
respects,  they  were  found  men  of  like  passions  and  frailties 
with  others.  Their  mistakes  were  to  be  avoided — their 
excellencies  imitated. 

These  remarks  have  an  application  to  our  present 
purpose.  We  are  about  to  call  your  attention  to  the  men 
who,  two  centuries  ago,  submitted  to  great  worldly  sacrifices 
for  conscience'  sake.  We  have  no  wish  to  speak  of  them 
as  perfect.  As  a  class,  indeed,  considered  as  men  of  piety 
and  principle,  they  were  inferior  to  none  of  their  day. 
They  comprised  in  their  ranks  some  of  the  ablest  and 
noblest  men  that  ever  adorned  the  Church  of  Christ  in  our 
land.  They  were,  however,  not  free  from  mistakes ;  they 
had  their  infirmities ;  their  course  was  not  always  wise ; 
still  they  were  men  of  high  moral  character,  of  pure  con- 
science, and  of  inflexible  integrity.     They  suffered  greatly 
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and  cruelly,  and  under  their  sufferings  they  afforded-mani- 
festations  of  Christian  excellence  of  no  common  order. 
They  deserve  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  as  examples  of 
faith,  meekness,  and  patience  under  unmerited  wrong. 

With  the  history  of  the  events  which  led  to  their  eject- 
ment I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  I  would  not 
presume  to  be  a  rule  for  others ;  but  for  myself,  as  a  matter 
of  feeling,  and  perhaps  propriety,  I  am  averse  to  occupy 
the  time  of  this  sacred  service  with  such  matters,  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  conduct  of  the  parties 
by  whom  the  event  in  question  was  brought  about,  the 
character  of  the  measures  adopted,  and  the  several  steps 
which  issued  in  the  sufferings  to  which  these  worthies  were 
exposed,  we  shall  pass  over  almost  in  silence.  Our  object 
is  not  to  pronounce  condemnation  on  any,  but  to  exhibit 
in  a  true  light  the  men  who  suffered,  so  far  as  this  part  of 
their  history  is  concerned.  We  wish  to  follow  the  steps' 
of  the  Apostle  in  the  present  chapter,  and  inculcate  the 
lessons  which  their  case  so  abundantly  supplies,  with  a 
view  to  our  own  spiritual  profit.  The  course  which  we 
propose  to  adopt,  in  dependence  on  the  Divine  blessing, 
is  to  notice  the  exhibition  of  Christian  character  which  the 
act  of  uniformity  brought  out  in  these  men,  and  then  to 
point  out  and  enforce  the  lessons  which  the  case  suggests. 
To  the  first  of  these  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the 
present  service,  leaving  the  other  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
day. 

Following  this  course,  then,  we  may  remark  that  the 
passage  selected  as  the  basis  of  our  observations  seems 
accurately  descriptive  of  the  case  of  those  ministers  who 
at  that  time  felt  constrained  to  relinquish  their  charges. 
They  were  religious  men ;  they  feared  God.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  principle  they  acted ;  out  of  this  alone 
their  calamities  came  upon  them.     There  is  no  pretence 


to  charge  them  with  disloyalty,  with  disaffection  to  the 
civil  authority.  They  were  singularly  free  from  any  such 
offence.  What  they  suffered  was  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious principles.  They  were  men  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy.  Their  crime  was,  that  they  preferred  the 
favour  of  God  to  the  favour  of  men  —  a  good  conscience 
to  worldly  comfort.  For  this  they  were  mocked,  derided, 
were  put  in  bonds,  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  Under 
this  long-continued  and  evil  treatment  they  acted  in  a 
manner  that  honoured  their  profession  and  glorified  their 
Master.  The  particular  features  of  their  character,  brought 
out  by  the  events  that  befell  them,  which  specially  claim 
our  attention  are  the  following  : 

I.  First  of  all,  their  faithfulness  to  conscience.  One  of 
the  first  effects  which  the  honest  belief  of  the  truth 
invariably  produces  is  to  quicken  and  purify  the  con- 
science. There  is  no  need  at  present  to  enter  into 
any  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  conscience ;  the  popu- 
lar idea  of  it  is  sufficiently  correct  for  practical  pur- 
poses. There  is  that  within  every  one  of  us  which 
judges  between  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong.  It 
inwardly  approves  when  the  just  and  the  good  is  done ;  it 
accuses  when  we  go  astray.  All  men  possess  this  inward 
monitor;  it  belongs  to  the  constitution  which  God  has 
given  us,  though  in  all  men  it  is  naturally  more  or  less 
enfeebled.  It  may  be  darkened,  blunted,  defiled.  Sin  has 
the  tendency  to  produce  these  results.  In  the  great 
majority  conscience  seems  to  be  stifled  and  put  in  abey- 
ance ;  they  resist  it  till  it  is  almost  completely  silenced. 
This  is  the  case  universally  in  relation  to  God  —  to  his 
immediate  claims  upon  us.  Sinners  do  not  seem  to 
understand  them  ;  they  live  in  the  habitual  neglect  of 
them  without  disturbance.  These  claims  may  be  stated, 
explained,  and  enforced ;  and  although  they  are  matters 
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of  primary  obligation,  they  produce  no  impression  on  the 
majority.  Profound  insensibility  is  the  prevailing  state  of 
mind  with  which  these  representations  are  met. 

One  object  of  divine  truth  is  to  meet  this  state  of 
things  —  to  quicken  conscience,  and  arouse  it  to  its  duty  in 
relation  to  the  divine  requirements.  It  does  this  by  the 
plainness  of  its  disclosures,  and  by  the  spiritual  power 
which  accompanies  them.  It  gives  prominence  to  the 
things  which  sinners  dislike  and  overlook.  It  reveals 
God — his  position — his  character — the  nature  of  the 
homage  to  which  he  is  necessarily  and  infinitely  entitled — 
the  deep  criminality  of  our  neglect  of  him,  and  the  provi- 
sion made,  through  Christ,  for  our  forgiveness  and  restora- 
tion. Whenever  this  revelation  takes  effect,  it  becomes 
apparent  in  the  uneasiness  awakened.  The  conscience  is 
aroused  ;  conviction  of  sin  takes  place  ;  our  views  of  duty 
and  sin  are  altered.  Actions  and  states  of  mind  which  we 
formerly  neglected  without  scruple,  to  which  we  were 
profoundly  indifferent,  and  which  we  may  have  even  ridi- 
culed in  others,  are  now  felt  to  be  matters  of  indispensable 
obligation ;  and  things  in  which  we  indulged  without  hesi- 
tation are  now  regarded  as  criminal  and  dangerous.  The 
exercises  of  mind  which  this  change  of  view  occasions,  if 
honestly  followed  up,  will  sooner  or  later  produce  a  sense 
of  utter  helplessness,  a  necessary  preparation  for  an  unre- 
served and  sincere  reception  of  Christ.  All  our  attempts 
at  rehef  will  be  found  vain  ;  whatever  momentary  hope 
they  create  will  soon  be  disappointed ;  they  come  far  short 
of  what  we  ourselves  intend,  and  leave  us  with  our  guilt 
unremoved,  and  with  a  more  painful  sense  of  our  insuf- 
ficiency. Our  way  will  soon  appear  hedged  in,  and  we 
shall  be  shut  up  to  an  unqualified  reception  of  Christ  as 
our  only  Saviour.  We  shall  accept  the  free  mercy  offered 
through  his  sacrifice,  and  depend  upon  him  for  the  pro- 
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mised  grace  needful  to  renew  our  hearts  and  make  us  new 
creatures. 

The  acceptance  of  Christ  rectifies  the  conscience,  purges 
it  from  guilt,  enlightens  it,  and  makes  it  capable  of  per- 
forming its  office.  We  attain  what  the  Scriptures  call  a 
good  conscience,  the  possession  of  which  is  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  the  practical  reception  of  the  Gospel.  The 
conscience  is  good  only  when  it  is  intelligent,  tender,  and 
authoritative.  It  need  not  surprise  us  that  this  is  not 
always  reached  at  once ;  there  may  be  at  first  defective 
information,  needless  scruples,  some  mistakes,  and  uncha- 
ritable judgments ;  but,  dealing  honestly  with  ourselves,  so 
far  as  our  information  goes,  these  imperfections  will  in 
course  of  time  be  corrected.  A  growing  acquaintance  with 
4iruth  will  make  our  judgment  more  discriminating  —  unne- 
cessary scruples  will  disappear — doubts,  when  respected, 
will  be  exchanged  for  certainty — our  charity  will  improve, 
while  our  conscience  will  lose  none  of  its  tenderness ;  it  is 
in  a  sound  condition  when  it  leads  us  to  shrink  from  the 
very  appearance  of  evil,  when  it  will  not  endure  to  be 
tampered  with,  and  when  its  decisions  are  prompt,  unhesi- 
tating, imperative,  and  govern  our  course  against  all  the 
seductions  which  may  beset  our  path. 

Now,  the  good  men  to  whose  case  we  are  at  present 
adverting  afibrd  a  striking  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by 
a  good  conscience,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  They  were  ministers  of  Christ ;  many  of  them 
had  been  so  for  years  ;  all  of  them  were  in  situations  of 
usefulness  ;  they  loved  their  work  ;  God  had  blessed  them 
in  it ;  and  they  were  generally  loved  and  respected  by  those 
whose  benefit  they  sought  to  promote.  Their  only  wish 
was  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  to  which  they  were 
devoted.  Unexpectedly,  however,  they  found  conditions 
imposed  upon  them  with  which  they  could  not  comply.     I 


say  nothing  at  present  as  to  the  nature  of  these  conditions, 
whether  they  were  in  themselves  right  or  wrong,  how  they 
came  to  be  imposed,  and  with  what  reasons  they  were 
sought  to  be  justified.  I  pass  over  all  these  as  belonging 
to  the  history  of  the  question,  from  which  I  purposely 
abstain.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that,  in  their  judgment, 
these  conditions  —  some  of  them  at  least  — were  unscrip- 
tural,  that  compliance  with  them  would  have  been  sinful, 
and  that  sooner  than  violate  their  conscientious  convic- 
tions they  abandoned  their  position  with  all  its  attendant 
advantages.  The  matter  came  before  them  in  this  form  : 
on  the  one  hand  was  the  ministry  they  loved,  with  all  the 
means  of  usefulness  as  well  as  of  support  to  themselves 
and  families  which  it  furnished,  but  the  continuance  in 
which  was  only  possible  by  professing  what  they  did  not 
believe ;  on  the  other  hand  was  the  approval  of  God  and 
their  own  consciences,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  was  in 
its  place  of  great  value  to  them.  How  were  they  to  act  ? 
Which  should  they  choose  ?  They  deliberately  preferred 
the  latter.  This  was  faithfulness  to  conscience.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  severity  of  the  trial  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  They  had  reason  to  expect  very  different 
treatment,  and  many  of  them  did  expect  it ;  but  they  werQ 
deceived.  When  the  crisis  arrived  they  did  not  act  pas- 
sionately or  rashly.  They  had  frequent  consultations  with 
various  parties,  of  different  judgments.  Many  plausible 
arguments  were  used  to  prevail  with  them  to  comply. 
Often  the  remonstrance  of  friends,  their  attachment  to 
their  ministry,  the  claims  of  their  families,  were  all  urged 
upon  them.  With  a  heavy  heart  and  a  distressed  mind 
they  contemplated  what  lay  before  them.  They  knew  that 
by  the  simple  act  of  subscription  their  earthly  troubles 
were  at  an  end,  and  their  comforts  secured;  but  they 
could  not  impose  upon  themselves  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
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the  question  at  issue.  It  was  simply  wliether  they  would 
ohey  God  or  man  —  keep  a  good  conscience  or  violate  it- 
They  chose  the  former,  and  they  did  so  with  no  plan  for 
the  future,  with  no  combination  for  united  action,  with  no 
formed  purpose  with  a  view  to  their  subsequent  usefulness. 
Anything  of  this  kind  was  in  their  circumstances  out  of 
the  question ;  it  would  have  been  misinterpreted,  would 
only  have  justified  the  worst  measures  of  their  enemies, 
and  exposed  them  to  further  legal  punishment.  Thej 
simply  did  homage  to  conscience,  and  left  the  future  with 
God. 

The  true  principle  which  influenced  them  is  abundantly 
apparent  from  their  own  language.  "  I  am  one  of  those,'* 
said  one  of  the  most  saintly  and  peaceable  of  them,*  "  who 
are  not  in  the  extremes ;  nevertheless,  my  resolution  is,  if 
those  things  be  indispensably  imposed  which  I  cannot 
practise  without  sinning  against  my  conscience,  I  shall 
choose  rather  to  lose  all,  yet  not  violatmg  by  my  good-will 
the  peace  of  the  Church."  "  I  censure  none  that  differ 
from  me," said  another,t  "as  though  they  displeased  God; 
but  yet,  as  to  myself,  should  I  do  thus  and  thus,  I  should 
certainly  violate  the  peace  of  my  own  conscience  and 
oflfend  God,  which  I  must  not  do — no,  not  to  secure  my 
ministry,  though  that  either  is  or  ought  to  be  dearer  to 
me  than  my  very  life.  "  I  am  at  Thy  footstool,"  says  a 
third  ;X  "I  may  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  I  may 
not  do  this  great  sin  against  my  God  and  the  dictates  of 
my  conscience.  I  therefore  surrender  myself,  my  soul, 
my  ministry,  my  people,  my  place,  my  wife,  my  children, 
and  whatsoever  else  is  therein  concerned,  into  Thy  hand, 
from  whom  I  received  them.  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  assist  me  for  ever  to  keep  faith  and  a  good  conscience." 

*  P.  Henry.        f  Dr.  Jacomb.        J  Samuel  Birch. 


These  are  only  examples  of  what  was  general.  They 
might  easily  be  multiplied;  and  some  of  them  in  even 
stronger  forms  of  expression.  Who  can  question  the 
sincere  piety  of  these  men  ?  I  know  of  no  better  proof 
of  sincere  devotedness  to  God  than  is  supplied  when  men, 
for  conscience'  sake,  quietly  submit  to  the  severest  sacri- 
fice, with  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  suffering  before 
them.  Had  they  been  unprincipled  men,  who  merely 
cared  for  the  worldly  comforts  of  their  ministry,  subscrip- 
tion would  have  been  an  easy  matter.  They  were  not 
forcibly  turned  out  on  specific  grounds  of  accusation,  and 
thus  were  in  no  condition  to  help  themselves.  They  went 
out  under  the  pressure  of  conviction,  that  they  might  ab- 
stain from  doing  what  they  could  not  do  honestly.  They 
were  not  influenced  by  any  hope  that  their  numbers  would 
have  compelled  some  measure  for  their  relief;  since  they 
had  so  little  understanding  amongst  themselves  that  they 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  dissatisfaction 
existed  with  the  terms  imposed.  Tiieir  motives  cannot 
be  impeached.  The  account  they  gave  of  themselves  is 
too  truthful  to  be  questioned.  Their  obedience  to  con- 
science tested  the  sincerity  of  their  religious  profession. 
They  furnish  an  example,  and  teach  a  lesson,  to  us.  Be 
faithful  to  your  conscience  in  all  that  concerns  God's 
service.  Never  tamper  with  it  on  any  account.  Your 
own  peace  and  spiritual  prosperity  depend  upon  it.  You 
may  be  derided  and  scoffed  at.  You  may  have  to  suffer, 
and  perhaps  painfully,  for  acting  on  this  principle.  But 
your  own  integrity  and  the  approval  of  God  are  of  more 
importance  to  you  than  all  else  beside.  The  gain  of  the 
world  were  a  foolish  compensation  for  the  displeasure  of 
your  Master  and  the  destruction  of  self-respect. 

II.  Faith  in  God  was  another  very  prominent  feature 
in  their  character.     They  afforded  an  illustration  of  it  in 
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their  own  case,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  instances  adduced 
by  the  Apostle  in  the  present  chapter.  True  faith  is  uni- 
form in  its  exercise.  The  objects  to  which  it  may  be 
directed  may  vary,  the  circumstances  which  may  call  it  forth 
may  dijffer,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  The  first  exer- 
cise of  true  faith  which  indicates  salvation  has  relation  to 
our  acceptance  with  God.  It  is  specially  directed  towards 
those  great  truths  which  have  to  do  with  the  forgiveness 
of  sin.  It  deals  with  Christ  as  the  divinely-appointed 
mediator ;  it  rests  on  his  atonement,  and  pleads  his  blood 
and  righteousness  as  the  sole  ground  of  the  pardon  we 
need.  This  is  the  commencement  of  salvation.  But  the 
same  principle  which  accepts  Christ  as  our  righteousness — 
the  source  of  our  peace  and  the  way  to  the  Father — will 
embrace  with  equal  readiness  all  that  is  revealed  of  God, 
so  far  as  it  is  known.  It  will  be  as  effectual  for  our  sanc- 
tification  as  for  our  justification.  If  it  avail  for  our  ac- 
ceptance, it  will  operate  with  the  same  power  and  certainty 
in  prompting  us  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  and  to  confide 
in  Him  amidst  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  a 
course  of  obedience  may  expose  us.  Think  of  Abraham, 
and  observe  how  his  faith  was  expressed.  When  God 
promised  him  a  son,  who  should  be  his  heir,  and  through 
whom  the  promises  made  to  him  were  to  find  their  fulfil- 
ment, he  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness.  His  faith  in  the  promised  seed  became  the 
means  of  his  justification.  The  same  principle  which 
produced  this  result  was  just  as  practical  and  influential 
in  leading  him,  at  the  Divine  call,  to  go  out  from  his  own 
country  and  his  own  kindred  to  a  land  which  he  should 
afterwards  receive  as  an  inheritance,  though  he  knew  not 
whither  he  was  going.  So  it  is  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  with  which  the  Apostle  deals  in  the  present 
chapter.     They  are  instances  of  obedience;  doing  what 
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was  right,  for  the  most  part  against  personal  feeling  and 
^■what  appeared  to  be  present  interest,  leaving  the  event 
with  God,  and  confiding  in  him  for  all  that  they  needed. 
The  effects  were  different,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  individual  was  placed ;  but  the  principle  was 
the  same  in  all  the  cases  referred  to.  The  principle  which 
influenced  Isaac  in  blessing  his  sons  concerning  things  to 
come,  led  Moses  to  forsake  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath 
of  the  king.  Faith  is  as  truly  manifested  in  doing  what 
is  right  when  God  commands  it,  leaving  the  consequences 
without  anxiety  to  Him,  as  it  is  when  it  brings  a  guilty, 
helpless  sinner  to  Christ  for  pardon  and  acceptance 
through  His  blood. 

For  this  principle  the  men  whose  conduct  we  are  now 
considering  were  remarkable.  They  acted  in  faith ;  and 
fthe  quality  of  their  faith,  in  simplicity  and  power,  was 
^evinced  in  what  it  enabled  them  to  do,  considering  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They 
had  chosen  their  profession,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  deli- 
berately. They  loved  it  with  intense  affection.  Many 
of  them  had  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  this 
service.  God  had  honoured  them  to  be  the  instruments  of 
great  good  to  many  souls.  They  had  won  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  the  people  whose  pastors  they  were.  There 
•was  nothing  to  which  they  were  not  ready  to  submit,  sin 
only  excepted,  so  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  their  loved  employment.  They  knew,  not  as  a 
matter  of  probability,  but  of  undoubted  certainty,  that  if 
ionce  cast  out,  or  compelled  to  retire  from  their  position, 
their  usefulness  was  at  an  end,  so  far  as  human  wisdom 
could  foresee.  They  had  no  hope  of  being  permitted 
quietly  to  preach  to  those  who  preferred  their  ministry. 
They  were  well  aware  that  this  was  forbidden.  The  law 
.was  peremptory  on  the  subject,  and  they  had  no  reason  to 
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question  that  it  would  Jiave  been  enforced  with  a  severity 
and  with  an 'impartial  rigour  from  which  there  would  be 
no  escape.  The  alternative  lay  between  remaining  where 
they  were  and  being  silenced.  As  they  could  not  do  the 
former  without  displeasing  God  and  dishonouring  them- 
selves, their  course  was  plain.  They  had  only  to  do  the 
right  thing,  and  leave  the  consequences  with  God.  It 
was  faith  that  enabled  them  to  do  this.  Had  they  not 
believed  that  they  were  safe  in  his  hands,  that  they  were 
warranted  to  commit  their  cause  to  him,  they  never  could 
have  acted  as  they  did. 

Look,  again,  at  another  aspect  of  their  case.  Many  of 
them  were  men  with  families.  Their  affections  gathered 
with  peculiar  warmth,  as  the  affections  of  all  good  men 
do,  around  their  domestic  circle.  They  loved  their  own, 
and  felt  bound  to  protect  and  support  them.  In  the  case 
of  the  great  majority  their  ministry  was  their  sole  means 
of  support.  They  were  qualified  for  little  else.  Not  a 
few  of  them  had  reached  a  period  of  life,  with  formed  and 
settled  habits,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  attaining 
a  fitness  for  any  other  employment,  unless  it  were  the 
teaching  of  the  young,  from  which  they  were  debarred  as 
effectually  as  from  the  ministry.  They  therefore  knew 
that  the  step  which  they  were  constrained  to  take  would 
expose  them  certainly  to  difficulties,  possibly  to  want. 
They  looked  at  their  families  with  a  trembling  heart. 
They  hardly  dared  to  contemplate  the  future,  and,  when 
they  did  so,  it  was  with  gloom  and  despondency.  Could 
they  have  brought  themselves  to  comply  with  the  terms 
imposed,  this  sore  trial  would  have  been  avoided.  But 
they  felt  it  impossible.  What  was  it  that  sustained  them 
in  the  dark  prospect  before  them  ?  It  was  faith  in  God. 
They  confided  in  Him.  They  cast  themselves  and  all  dear 
to  them  on  His  care.     Trusting  to  His  promise  alone. 
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they  believed  that  He  would  not  forsake  them.  The  way 
that  lay  before  them  was,  indeed,  rough  anfl  troublous, 
but  they  had  confidence  that  Providence  would  not  fail 
them.  If  hardship  and  penury  were  henceforth  to  be  their 
portion,  they  did  not  doubt  that  His  grace  would  sustain 
them.  His  favour,  in  want  and  distress,  was  in  their  eyes 
a  richer  portion  than  all  the  good  which  the  world  could 
give  them.  It  was  enough  that  they  had  His  promise, 
and  they  could  trust  their  all  to  Him.  This  was  faith  in 
'   God,  exercised  in  extremity. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Theirs  was  a  dark  and  cloudy  day. 
They  did  not  see  the  end  of  the  troubles  that  had  over- 
taken them.  Had  it  been  only  one  sacrifice  that  was 
demanded  of  them,  the  extent  of  which  they  were  able  to 
comprehend  —  had  the  abandonment  of  their  post  been  all, 
leaving  them  to  make  their  own  future  arrangements  un- 
molested, it  would  have  been  some  relief  to  them.  They 
would  have  known  the  utmost  of  their  trouble,  and  could 
more  readily  have  adjusted  themselves  to  their  changed 
circumstances.  They  had,  however,  more  to  fear.  They 
had  been  deceived.  The  hopes  with  which  they  had  been 
flattered  had  been  cruelly  disappointed.  From  the  temper 
of  those  concerned  in  passing  the  measure  by  which  they 
were  ejected  from  their  ministry,  they  could  not  be  blind 
to  the  dangers  which  threatened  them ;  nor  were  they,  for 
the  most  part.  They  had  reason  to  regard  the  act  of  uni- 
formity as  only  the  first  of  a  series  intended  to  crush  them. 
Their  fears  were  soon  realised.  It  was  not  sufficient  that 
they  were  driven  from  their  charges ;  they  must  be  scat- 
tered, silenced,  trodden  down.  They  were  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  meeting  for  worship  with  more 
than  five  persons  besides  their  own  families.  They  were 
forbidden  to  reside  within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town, 
or  any  place  where  they  had  formerly  ministered.     These 
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were  measures  which  greatly  aggravated  their  sufferings, 
separated  them  from  their  friends,  and,  in  some  cases* 
deprived  them  of  all  probable  means  of  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistence for  themselves  and  families.  But  their  firmness 
was  not  shaken.  As  a  body  they  held  fast  their  integrity. 
In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  storm  they  were 
drawn  closer  to  God.  They  made  Him  their  shelter  and 
refuge.  Their  faith  rose  with  their  difficulties.  The  more 
they  suffered,  the  more  simple  became  their  dependence 
on  the  Master  they  so  faithfully  served. 

In  all  these  particulars  their  faith  was  severely  tried, 
and  it  stood  the  test.  They  found  it  sufficient  to  sustain 
them  when  all  human  help  seemed  to  fail.  What  an 
encouragement  to  us.  We  talk  of  sacrifices,  but  what  are 
our  sacrifices  in  comparison  with  theirs  ?  I  do  not  deny 
that  a  faithful  and  uncompromising  profession  of  the 
Gospel  may  occasionally  expose  us  to  inconvenience ;  nay, 
we  may  concede  that  the  trial  may  be  sometimes  very 
painful.  Kidicule  may  assail  us.  The  forfeiture  of  the 
friendship  of  those  whom  we  love  may  be  incurred.  Our 
worldly  prospects  may  seem  to  be  marred.  No  man  can 
be  insensible  to  these  things.  To  some  sensitive  minds 
they  may  be  sore  troubles.  But  in  the  severest  form 
which  they  are  ever  likely  to  assume  in  our  case,  they  are 
trifles  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  what  the  good  men 
whose  case  now  claims  our  attention  had  to  suffer.  Surely, 
if  their  faith  sustained  them — if  it  enabled  them  to  bear  up 
under  their  accumulated  distress — if  it  imparted  comfort 
and  strength  to  them  in  the  evil  day  on  which  they  had 
fallen,  the  same  principle  may  be  expected  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  us,  in  the  happier  condition  in  which 
we  are  placed.  The  power  of  this  principle  has  been  well 
ascertained.  It  is  seen  in  the  cases  which  the  Apostle 
adduces  in  the  present  chapter.     It  has  received  additional 
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illustration  from  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation till  now.  Let  it  be  proved  in  your  own  case.  In 
all  your  distresses,  have  faith  in  God.  Cast  your  care  upon 
him.  Never  distrust  him.  You  cannot  question  his 
wisdom,  or  doubt  his  compassion.  His  love  never 
changes.  He  can  make  you  more  than  conquerors.  The 
very  things  which  seem  to  make  against  you,  He  can 
overrule  for  your  everlasting  benefit,  and  make  subservient 
to  the  good  of  others  to  an  extent  which  eternity  can  alone 
reveal. 

III.  Their  meekness  was  a  third  feature  in  their 
character,  equally  prominent.  This  grace  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  is  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the 
christian  character.  It  is  not  a  mere  softness  and  effemi- 
nacy of  mind — an  easy  and  lazy  indifference,  readily 
yielding  to  every  influence  or  inducement  which  may 
operate  upon  us.  This  is  moral  cowardice,  and  renders  a 
man  incapable  of  anything  good  or  great.  Meekness  is 
vastly  different.  It  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  firm 
and  uncompromising  adherence  to  truth  and  principle. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  effective  government  of  ourselves.  It 
is  not  only  free  from  all  love  of  contention  and  strife,  but 
endeavours  earnestly  to  promote  peace.  It  bears  evil,  is 
averse  to  retahation,  prompt  to  forgive,  and  suffers  in 
silence. 

The  infliction  of  injury  tests  the  possession  of  this  grace. 
When  things  are  going  well  with  us  —  when  there  is 
nothing  to  disturb  us — no  provocation  offered,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  be  quiet  and  composed  in  spirit.  Our  true 
disposition  may  not  appear ;  there  is  nothing  to  test  it. 
When,  however,  we  meet  with  injustice  and  wrong,  when 
some  wanton  outrage  is  perpetrated  upon  us,  our  true 
temper  will  be  revealed.  If  we  are  meek  in  spirit,  we 
shall   patiently   suffer  it;    we   shall   restrain   all   violent 
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ebullition  of  passion  ;  we  shall  pity  and  pray  for  those 
from  whom  this  treatment  has  come ;  we  shall  be  ready  to 
extend  forgiveness  to  them  whenever  the  opportunity 
offers.  A  condemnation  of  the  sin  in  what  we  suffer,  and 
a  calm  and  firm  remonstrance  with  the  evil-doer,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  meekness.  He  who  is  the  perfect 
example  of  all  that  is  good  endured  the  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  himself  without  a  murmur;  no  unseemly 
passion,  no  revihng  word  ever  dropped  from  his  hps ;  but 
he  never  hesitated  to  rebuke  sin.  In  calm  but  awful 
language  he  forewarned  his  enemies  of  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  course  which  they  had  chosen  to 
pursue.  The  terms  he  employs  are  often  severe  and 
startling ;  the  perfect  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  real 
state  of  their  hearts  justified  that  severity.  He  was  far 
removed  from  railing;  his  most  solemn  utterances  were 
associated  with  a  profound  compassion  and  melting  tender- 
ness for  those  whose  sin  he  condemned  and  whose  per- 
versity he  denounced.  He  was  ever  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart.  He  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow 
in  his  steps. 

Rarely  has  his  example  been  so  faithfully  copied  as  by 
the  good  men  whose  case  is  now  before  us.  As  a  body, 
indeed,  they  had  imperfectly  learned  what  was  due  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  others  ;  in  this  respect  they 
largely  partook  of  the  errors  of  the  times.  It  is  a  poor 
excuse  for  them  to  say  that  they  were  influenced  in  their 
treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  them,  not  by  feelings 
of  personal  enmity,  but  by  a  zeal  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  truth  ;  a  plea  usually  available  for  all  perse- 
cutors. Still  their  case  was  peculiar ;  there  was  something 
about  it,  viewed  in  connexion  with  those  from  whose 
hands  their  troubles  came,  that  gave  it  a  character  of  its 
own.     They  were  mainly  instrumental  in  their  restoration 
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to  power.  They  never  imagined  that  all  their  convictions 
would  have  been  respected  and  effect  given  to  them. 
Indeed  they  differed  not  a  little  amongst  themselves.  They 
were  at  least  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  restored  state  of 
things,  provided  only  that  nothing  were  required  of  them 
which,  in  their  estimation,  was  positively  sinful.  They  had, 
as  they  thought,  the  strongest  assurance  that  this  would 
be  conceded.  They  were  greatly  wanting  in  worldly 
wisdom.  They  trusted  to  men  who  were  ready  to  promise 
anything  that  was  necessary  for  their  purpose,  but  were 
singularly  insensible  to  honour  and  truth,  and  they  were 
deceived.  The  promises  made  to  theni  were  speedily  cast 
to  the  winds,  and  measures  were  adopted  which  entailed 
disaster  and  suffering  on  them  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  had  they 
complained  of,  and  even  resented,  the  injustice  with  which 
they  were  treated.  This  was  expected,  indeed  desired. 
Attempts  were  made  to  provoke  them  to  resistance.  False 
reports  of  their  designs  in  this  direction  were  concocted, 
and  rhade  to  justify  the  measures  devised  for  their  injury. 
But  they  quietly  submitted.  Their  meekness,  considering 
the  entire  circumstances  of  their  case,  was  remarkable. 
As  was  natural,  they  appealed  and  remonstrated.  Their 
remonstrances  were  calm  and  respectful  ;  nay,  even  feeble. 
There  was  no  violent  outcry,  no  threatening,  no  disposi- 
tion to  violence.  They  were  peaceable  and  resigned.  No 
better  proof  of  this  can  be  had  than  is  found  in  their 
utterances  in  their  farewell  services.  A  considerable 
number  of  discourses  delivered  on  that  occasion  survive, 
in  a  more  or  less  perfect  form.  It  was  a  time  of  excite- 
ment. Crowds  attended  their  ministrations  on  that  day. 
It  could  not  have  been  thought  wonderful  if,  when  smart- 
ing under  the  injustice  done  to  them,  and  compelled  to 
act  in  a  way  which  severed  them  for  ever  from  their  posi- 
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tion  and  means  of  temporal  support,  they  had  expressed 
themselves  in  strong  and  indignant  language.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  severely  blamed.  Ordinary  candour  would 
have  excused  it.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  took  place  I 
am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in  which  anything 
approaching  to  this  occurred.  In  the  great  majority  the 
allusion  to  the  step  they  were  about  to  take  was  slight, 
and  in  others  what  they  thought  it  necessary  to  say  took 
the  fcrm  of  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced them  in  their  present  decision,  without  any  reflec- 
tions on  the  measure  which  necessitated  their  withdraw- 
ment,  or  on  the  conduct  of  the  men  instrumental  in 
passing  it.  They  seem,  with  singular  unanimity,  to  have 
directed  their  efforts  to  a  faithful  exhibition  of  that  gospel 
which  their  hearers  had  often  heard  from  them,  and  were 
now  to  hear  for  the  last  time ;  or  to  such  words  of  prac- 
tical exhortation  and  advice  as  were  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed,  and  might  reconcile 
their  flocks  to  the  necessity  which  had  arisen.  Their  sub- 
sequent conduct  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  their  farewell 
addresses.  Some  feeble  attempts  were,  indeed,  made,  in  a 
peaceable  and  respectful  manner,  to  obtain  liberty  of 
worship  in  a  state  of  separation  ;  but  they  were  made  by  a 
few  only,  and  were  soon  abandoned  as  hopeless.  They 
meekly  resigned  themselves  to  the  consequences  of  their 
act.  There  was  no  disturbance  —  no  design  of  active 
resistance  to  the  authority  which  oppressed  them.  They 
bore  with  quiet  submission  the  troubles  to  which  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience  exposed  them.  Over- 
looking the  secondary  instruments,  they  received  them  as 
from  the  hands  of  God.  In  this  they  imitated  the  Master 
whom  they  served. 

Let  us  labour  to  attain  such  a  disposition  for  ourselves. 
In   nothing  is   religion  in  its   reality   and   power  more 
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displayed  than  in  the  exhibition  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
under  intolerable  wrongs.  There  is  something  in  our 
proud  and  carnal  nature  that  resists  injustice.  A  revenge- 
f\il  disposition  has  even  been  thought  a  right  thing.  This 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  nor  the  temper  which  it 
inculcates.  We  are  not  required  indeed  to  be  blind  to  the 
sin  which  may  be  involved  in  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
us,  nor  prevented  on  fitting  occasions  from  exposing  and 
condemning  it,  in  plain  and  unequivocal  language.  For 
this  we  have  the  best  example,  and  the  highest  authority ; 
but  we  must  avoid  all  intemperance  of  feeling  —  all 
unseemly  railing  —  all  enmity  against  the  instruments  of 
our  wrongs;  looking  upon  them  with  pity,  praying  for 
them  and  blessing  them.  "It  is  thankworthy  if  a  man 
for  conscience  towards  God  endure  grief,  sufiering  wrong- 
fully. For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called  ;  because  Christ 
also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should 
follow  his  steps ;  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in 
his  mouth  ;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again; 
when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself 
to  him  that  judgeth  righteously."* 

IV.  Notice  in  the  last  place  their  devotedness  to  the 
great  work  to  which  they  had  consecrated  themselves. 
They  believed  themselves,  as  ministers  of  Christ,  to  be 
called  of  God  to  his  service.  They  had  voluntarily  given 
their  hearts  to  it.  They  were  ready  indeed  to  comply  with 
such  human  regulations,  in  regard  to  its  exercise,  as 
involved  no  sinful  compliance  on  their  part.  As,  however, 
man  had  not  conferred  the  ministry  upon  them,  so  they 
did  not  believe  that  any  human  authority  had  power  to 
deprive  them  of  it.  The  reality  of  their  call  did  not 
depend  on  any  human  arrangement.     It  proceeded  from  a 

*  1  Peter  ii.  19,  20,  21. 
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higher  source.  It  was  of  God  ;  and  faithfulness  to  their 
vows  required  that  they  should  not  desist  from  improving 
the  opportunities  for  its  exercise  which  providence  might 
afford,  whatever  opposition  and  sufferings  might  lie  before 
them.  They  had  very  readily  used  the  facilities  which 
their  previous  position  had  given  to  proclaim  the  truth 
and  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men.  But  such  facilities  were 
not  indispensable  to  them.  The  validity  of  their  ministry 
did  not  depend  on  them ;  and  now  that  they  were  with- 
drawn by  an  unrighteous  exercise  of  human  authority,  im- 
posing unscriptural  terms  upon  them,  they  were  still,  on  as 
secure  a  tenure  as  ever,  true  ministers  of  Christ,  and  bound 
to  serve  him  in  that  office  whatever  the  consequences  might 
be.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  of  them  would 
have  admitted  that  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  was 
essential  to  their  ministry.  This  was  a  species  of  Erastian- 
ism  with  which  they  had  stoutly  and  strenuously  struggled. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  admitted  that  it  was  lawful  and 
desirable  in  its  place,  but  it  formed  no  necessary  element 
in  their  caUing. 

God  had  made  them  ministers — had  called  them  to  the 
work — had  qualified  them  for  it,  and  blessed  them  in  it. 
He  required  them  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  office.  To  him,  ultimately  they  were  ac- 
countable. The  Scriptures  they  acknowledged  as  the  only 
supreme  authority  for  their  guidance  in  their  calling. 
This  was  their  persuasion.  Their  outward  circumstances, 
it  is  true,  had  become  changed.  In  the  providence  of  God 
demands  were  made  upon  them  to  which  they  found 
it  impossible  to  submit.  They  were  required  to  believe 
what  to  their  conviction  was  not  true,  and  to  prac- 
tise what  they  felt  to  be  wrong.  Thus  the  question  was 
brought  to  this  simple  issue,  whether  they  would  obey 
God,  though  denuded  of  human  sanction.    With  the  views 
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they  entertained  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  their 
decision.  Their  conduct  proved  their  sincerity.  How 
is  it  possible  that  any  of  them  should  have  ima- 
gined that  the  unscriptural  requirements  of  sinful  men 
could  have  rendered  nugatory  and  void  the  call  which  they 
had  received  from  God  ?  Such  a  conception  could  never 
have  entered  their  minds.  Some  of  them  might  have 
thought,  and  did  think,  that  Divine  Providence,  by  the 
events  which  had  occurred,  had  shut  the  door  against  their 
further  usefulness  in  their  work  —  not  that  man  could 
deprive  them  of  their  ministry,  but  that  God  had  silenced 
them,  and  had  thereby  given  intimation  of  his  will,  that 
they  should  seek  the  means  of  subsistence  in  some  other 
employment;  leaving  all  the  responsibility  and  all  the 
guilt  of  the  course  which  they  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  adopt  on  those  who  had  made  it  necessary.  Some 
followed  this  course,  and  betook  themselves  to  secular 
engagements.  But  the  great  majority  clung  to  their 
ministry  —  exercised  it  on  every  suitable  occasion,  as 
opportunity  ofifered,  and  cheerfully  incurred,  amidst  much 
privation,  all  the  sufferings  in  which  this  course  involved 
them. 

These  sufferings  were  not  small.  They  were  watched  by 
informers.  They  were  hunted  from  place  to  place.  Various 
expedients  were  devised  for  concealment,  and  escape  when 
discovered.  They  were  fined.  They  were  imprisoned,  and 
imprisonment  in  those  days,  when  no  attention  was  paid 
to  common  decency  in  those  receptacles  of  guilt  and  mis- 
fortune, was  no  light  punishment.  Even  then  nothing 
could  deter  many  of  them  from  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry.  They  preached  the  word  sometimes  to  their  fellow 
prisoners  ;  at  other  times  from  the  windows  of  their  cells, 
when  possible,  to  those  without  who  might  be  assembled 
to  hear  them.     It  was  rare  indeed  that  circumstances  per- 
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mitted  this  latter  mode  of  usefulness.  There  were  many  of 
them,  however,  who  would  gladly  have  seized  such  advan- 
tages had  they  been  offered  to  them.  To  most  of  them 
the  duties  of  their  ministry  were  an  employment  to  which 
they  clung  with  an  intensity  of  attachment  which  no 
sufferings,  not  even  death  itself,  could  abate. 

It  would  be  very  easy,  were  this  the  proper  time,  to 
produce  many  instances  in  confirmation  of  these  statements. 
Where  the  cases  are  so  numerous,  the  difficulty  would  be 
in  making  selections.  Many  of  the  ejected  were  compelled 
constantly  to  change  their  residence  to  avoid  capture. 
Others  of  them  undertook  long  journeys,  over  a  wide 
circuit,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel  with 
greater  safety.  This  was  their  grand  object,  as  facts 
abundantly  show.  These  ministrations  were  not  intended 
to  proclaim  their  wrongs — to  awaken  sympathy  on  their 
own  behalf — to  denounce  those  whom  they  deemed  their 
persecutors,  and  to  secure  cooperation  towards  their  relief. 
These  were  matters  rarely  if  ever  adverted  to.  Sin,  and 
salvation  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  were  the 
great  themes  on  which  they  discoursed.  The  conversion 
of  sinners,  the  edification  of  believers,  and  the  comfort 
and  establishment  of  saints  under  their  present  difficulties 
and  privations,  were  the  objects  at  which  they  uniformly 
aimed.  The  opportunities  they  enjoyed  for  their  work 
were  too  precarious  to  be  wasted  on  any  inferior  topics- 
Their  own  trials  came  in  aid  of  their  faithfulness  to  their 
Master,  in  ranking  the  course  they  adopted  a  necessity- 
Suffering  themselves,  they  needed  consolation  and  support, 
and  out  of  their  own  experience  and  the  fulness  of  their 
hearts  they  addressed  their  companions  in  tribulation. 
For  nothing  short  of  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  salvation 
of  souls  were  they  contented  to  suffer.  Subordinate 
matters  may  have  had  their  importance ;  had  these  been  all. 
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they  might  have  been  silent.  Christ's  gospel  alone  had 
power  enough  to  draw  them  from  their  obscurity,  and  led 
them  to  encounter  the  dangers  to  which  faithfulness  to 
their  calling  exposed  them. 

Such  were  the  men.  They  are  fully  entitled  to  a  place 
in  that  roll  of  saints,  eminent  for  faith,  of  which  the 
Apostle  gives  us  examples  in  the  present  chapter.  Of 
such,  he  affirms,  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

The  world,  as  it  now  is,  did  not  deserve  the  presence  of 
such  men.  There  was  an  incongruity  of  character  between 
them  and  the  great  mass  of  those  amongst  whom  they 
dwelt.  Those  around  them,  with  inconsiderable  excep- 
tions, were  sinners,  depraved  in  heart  and  alienated  from 
God.  In  those  times,  especially,  the  restraints  usually 
imposed  upon  sin  had  been  largely  withdrawn.  Vice  came 
forth  with  unblushing  front.  Profaneness,  scoffing  at 
things  sacred,  lewdness  and  debauchery  had  come  into 
fashion,  encouraged  and  patronised  by  the  great  and 
courtly.  It  was  a  season  of  shameless  and  unbridled 
licence,  prolific  of  all  that  was  mean  and  false.  In  all 
respects,  the  character  of  those  who  suffered  for  conscience' 
sake  was  the  reverse  of  this.  They  were  men  of  piety 
and  principle.  God  had  set  them  apart  for  himself  by  his 
grace.  He  had  renewed  and  sanctified  them.  Their  prin- 
ciples, their  disposition,  their  aims  were  opposite  to  those 
of  the  world.  With  the  dissoluteness  which  prevailed 
around  them  they  had  no  sympathy,  It  was  a  grief  and 
an  affliction  to  them.  Where  there  was  so  much  that  was 
vile  and  degrading,  persons  of  this  superior  character  could 
not  feel  at  home.  They  stood  apart  from  the  generation 
amongst  whom  they  lived.  It  was  a  generation  not  worthy 
of  them.  This  indeed  is  true  of  the  world  when  it  puts  on  its 
most  plausible  appearances,  and  has  its  inherent  corruption 
covered  over  with  moral  decencies  ;  much  more  is  it  true, 
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when,  as  now,  these  decencies  were  thrown  aside,  and  vice 
stalked  forth  revealed  in  its  own  revolting  deformity. 

Nor  was  there  simply  difference  of  character;  there  was 
antagonism.  Purity  and  spirituality  were  matters  of 
offence.  They  were  hated,  opposed,  and  ridiculed.  The 
servants  of  Christ  were  not  only  holy  in  character,  but 
active  in  effort.  They  could  not  be  idle.  They  sought  to 
awaken  men  from  their  delusion,  and  save  them  from  ruin- 
The  example  they  set,  and  the  doctrines  they  taught,  were 
alike  the  objects  of  aversion  and  dread  They  were  not 
understood.  They  were  laughed  at  as  fools.  Their  pecu- 
liarities were  exaggerated  and  derided,  and  every  epithet  of 
scorn  and  obloquy  was  applied  to  them.  The  very  conduct 
of  the  world  was  an  open  proof  how  unworthy  they  were 
of  having  such  men  amongst  them.  Their  very  scorn 
only  proved  their  hatred  of  that  undissembled  manifesta- 
tion of  the  goodness  which  they  could  not  comprehend. 

In  reality,  men  of  this  character,  believers  and  saints, 
can  never  find  their  home  here.  They  are  citizens  of 
another  country.  Their  desires  and  aspirations  point 
heavenward.  They  are  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  on 
earth.  They  are  travelling  through  a  wilderness,  beset 
with  grieving  thorns  and  pricking  briars,  and  can  find 
their  rest  and  tlieir  inheritance  only  in  that  heavenly 
country  which  has  been  graciously  prepared  for  them. 
All  like  them  must,  more  or  less,  meet  with  the  treatment 
which  the  very  elements  of  their  character  might  lead  them 
to  expect,  and  of  which  they  have  been  distinctly  fore- 
warned. That  very  treatment  is  in  a  sense  a  testimony 
to  their  consistency,  and  a  seal  of  their  sincerity. 

Brethren,  aim  at  the  possession  of  this  character. 
Make  it  your  own.  It  is  the  highest  distinction  you  can 
reach.  Never  be  surprised  if  it  expose  you  to  contempt 
and  difficulty,  and   even  danger.     Nay,  the  more  nearly 
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you  reach  it  in  its  most  perfect  development,  the  more 
hkely  are  you  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  world's  dishke. 
The  Master  has  said,  "If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it 
me  before  it  hated  you."  You  surely  ought  not  to  marvel 
or  complain  if  you  meet  with  the  same  treatment  which 
your  Lord  experienced.  You  are  only  having  fellowship 
with  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  confessors,  in  all  periods 
of  the  Church's  history.  If  the  world  is  not  worthy  of 
you,  rejoice  that  ye  are  counted  worthy  of  that  kingdom 
for  which  you  suffer.  Live  for  it.  Think  often  of  it. 
Let  your  strongest  affections  go  forth  to  that  blessed 
scene  of  peace  and  quietness,  where  all  your  sorrows  shall 
be  forgotten,  and  life  eternal,  far  removed  from  all  distur- 
bance and  trial,  shall  be  yours  for  ever. 

Let  us  all  form  our  practical  estimate  of  what  the 
gospel  requires  from  the  examples  which  have  come 
before  us.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  impresion  between 
a  formal  statement  of  what  christian  character  ought  to  be> 
and  the  practical  exemplification  of  that  character  in  the 
individual  life.  On  the  former  we  are  prone  to  look  as  on 
a  thing  unattainable;  to  be  understood  with  large  quali- 
fications ;  rather  as  a  picture  for  mental  contemplation  than 
as  a  thing  to  be  made  our  own,  and  realised  by  us  in  fact. 
No  such  qualifications  belong  to  the  latter.  We  see  it 
before  us,  and  know  that  its  attainment  is  possible.  Its 
impression  is  greater.  We  have  less  power  of  evading  it. 
Example  is  more  powerful  than  precept.  In  the  cases 
which  have  been  brought  before  us,  all  may  see  what 
religion  can  do ;  and  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  true  source  of  its  power.  A  saving  reception 
of  Christ,  a  living  faith  in  Him,  made  these  men  what 
they  were.  You  must  possess  something  of  this 
character,  if  ever  you  are  saved  and  get  to  heaven,  for 
personal  rehgion  is  not  a  notional  but  a  vital  thing.     From 
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the  same  source  you  must  derive  it.  For  guilty 
sinners,  as  we  all  are,  there  is  no  hope  but  in 
Christ.  You  must  feel  your  guilt  and  acknowledge  it; 
you  must  hate  and  renounce  your  sin ;  you  must  humble 
yourselves  in  deep  penitence  before  God,  and  take  refuge 
in  Christ  as  your  only  Saviour.  His  blood  can  alone 
cleanse  you  from  guilt.  His  Spirit  and  truth  must  create 
you  anew  unto  holiness.  For  there  is  no  other  name  given 
Tinder  heaven,  among  men,  whereby  you  must  be  saved. 
In  Christ,  His  blood,  righteousness,  and  reigning  power 
are  the  true  grounds  for  the  faith  that  saves.  It  saves  you 
now.  It  will  give  you  peace.  It  will  make  you  obedient. 
It  will  enable  you  to  triumph  over  difficulties.  It  will 
bring  you  to  heaven.  See  that  you  possess  it  Close 
"with  the  offers  of  mercy  now.  Surrender  yourselves  unre- 
servedly to  Christ.  Give  him  your  heart ;  and  you  will 
take  your  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  of  whom  the  world 
is  not  worthy. 


EVENING  DISCOURSE. 


Hebrews  xi,  36 — 38. 

"  And  others  had  trials  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  yea 
moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments  ...  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy." 

In  our  previous  remarks  on  this  passage,  one  object 
exclusively  was  contemplated,  a  brief  exhibition,  within 
the  limits  to  which  the  service  was  necessarily  confined,  of 
the  principal  features  in  the  character  of  those  who  two 
hundred  years  ago  submitted  to  great  sacrifices  for  con- 
science' sake.  We  carefully  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
any  reference  to  the  historical  events  connected  with  their 
ejectment.  We  made  no  allusion  to  the  prominent  par- 
ties from  whom  emanated  the  measures  which  were  pro- 
ductive of  such  disastrous  effects, — so  at  least  at  the  time 
they  were  felt  to  be.  We  made  no  attempt  to  delineate 
their  character  ;  we  passed  no  judgment  on  their  conduct. 
Our  deaire  was  to  evoke  no  feeling,  if  we  could  help  it, 
which  might  seem  incompatible,  or  out  of  keeping,  with 
the  sacred  services  of  the  day.  Even  had  the  sufferings 
of  these  men  been  unavoidable  and  righteous,  there  was 
enough  in  the  character  they  possessed,  and  in  the  temper 
with  which  they  bore  what  they  endured,  to  honour  the 
Gospel  ihey  professed,  and  to  supply  valuable  lessons 
for  our  edification-  To  these  lessons  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  address  ourselves,  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  nothing  may  fall  from  us  at  variance  with  the 
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better  feelings  which  Christ  requires  in  his  servants,  or 
with  our  edification. 

I.  First,  then,  let  me  say,  that  we  shall  have  formed  a 
very  inadequate  conception  of  the  event  we  are  now 
commemorating,  if  we  have  not  obtained  from  it  a  deeper 
abhorrence  of  persecution.  By  persecution,  I  understand 
the  infliction  of  suffering  upon  men,  often  the  most  peace- 
able and  righteous,  for  their  religious  views  and  convic- 
tions. This  spirit  may  sometimes  display  itself  in 
illegal  acts  of  rude  and  riotous  violence  against  parties 
obnoxious  on  the  ground  of  their  opinions.  There  have 
been  numerous  instances  of  this  in  the  past.  The  display 
of  it,  in  a  somewhat  mitigated  form,  occasionally  may  be 
met  with  in  our  own  day.  This,  however,  is  a  small  evil ; 
its  effects  are  temporary  ;  it  may  be  speedily  restrained.  It 
is  to  the  other  form  of  it  that  our  attention  is  specially 
directed  —  to  that  originating  with  those  clothed  with 
human  authority,  and  perpetrated  under  the  sanction  of 
law.  This  is  the  most  aggravated  and  disastrous  form 
which  persecution  can  assume;  it  is  usually  long- continued, 
and  leaves  its  victims  without  hope ;  it  follows  them  every- 
where, deprives  them  of  shelter,  and  leaves  them  without 
redress.  That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add  further,  that  to  deprive  a  man  of  a  posi- 
tion which  he  occupies  on  clearly  expressed  conditions 
when  these  conditions  are  plainly  violated  is  no  perse- 
cution. A  pastor  ministers  to  a  people  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  there  are  certain  truths  which  they 
hold  in  common,  on  which  their  religious  life  depends ;  in 
their  essence  they  are  settled  truths ;  they  are  not  to  be 
questioned.  The  right  of  the  pastor  to  his  position,  and 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  church  over  which  he 
presides  to  theirs,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  these 
truths   are   honestly   maintained.      Should    the   minister 
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I 
renounce  them  ;  should  he  see  reason,  no  matter  by  what 

process,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  he  once 
believed  to  be  truth  is  really  error,  conscience  and  honour 
alike  require  that  he  should  at  once  withdraw *from  his 
position  ;  it  is  no  longer  tenable  with  honesty  ;  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  holds  it  are  violated.  Should  he  from 
any  cause  be  so  insensible  to  what  principle  requires  from 
him  as  still  to  cling  to  his  office,  he  doubtless  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  vacate  it.  That  there  is  no  persecution  in 
this  is  so  plain  a  case  to  every  man  of  ordinary  under- 
standing, that  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
advert  to  it  had  there  not  been  of  late  the  most  unaccount- 
able attempts  made  to  misrepresent  it.  We  do  not  further 
go  into  this  plain  question.  The  explanation  I  have  given 
may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  misapprehension. 

Persecution  then,  as  now  indicated,  is  the  punishment  of 
persons,  under  the  forms  of  law,  for  their  religious  convic- 
tions ;  preventing  them  by  pains  and  penalties  professing 
what  they  believe  to  be  truth  and  worshipping  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  That 
there  was  much  of  this  endured  by  the  ministers  who  in 
1662  did  homage  to  their  conscience  by  resigning  posi- 
tions which  they  felt  they  could  no  longer  honestly  retain,  it 
would  betray  a  singular  want  of  candour  to  deny.  Let  us 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  their  deprivation  was 
justifiable,  and  the  concession  is  in  the  circumstances  a 
large  one,  what  are  we  to  make  of  their  subsequent  suf- 
ferings —  the  prohibition  of  their  worship  —  the  laws 
which  were  designed  to  crush  them  —  the  hardships  which 
these  laws  entailed  upon  them,  and  the  fines  and  imprison- 
ments to  which  they  exposed  them  ?  If  this  is  not  perse- 
cution, it  is  difficult  to  find  an  instance  of  it  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  It  may  be  true  tliat  the  party  to 
which  these  men  belonged,  when  in  power,  acted  precisely 
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in  the  same  way — gave  to  others  the  measure  which  they 
subsequently  received  themselves.  It  may  be  so.  What 
then  ?  Do  we  attempt  to  justify  it  ?  Far  be  it  from  us. 
Persecution  is  an  evil  and  criminal  thing  by  whomsoever 
it  may  be  practised.  It  is  the  more  inexcusable  when 
good  men  are  the  guilty  parties,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
acting  in  violation  of  the  principles  by  which  they  profess 
to  be  governed.  We  pity  them  when  they  suffer  perse- 
cution ;  we  unhesitatingly  condemn  them  when  they  per- 
petrate it.  We  desire  to  shun  all  partial  and  unrighteous 
judgments ;  we  have  no  interest  in  justifying  the  sins  of 
any  class  of  men,  not  even  of  those  with  whom,  in  other 
respects,  we  most  sympathise.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
construe  as  charitably  the  conduct  of  opponents  as  we 
should  that  of  friends. 

It  surely  is  not  needful  in  the  present  day  to  make  any 
formal  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  sinfulness  of  persecu- 
tion. To  say  nothing  of  the  sufferings  which  it  has  inflicted 
often  on  the  best  and  holiest  men  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  —  sufferings  which,  it  is  humiliating  to  think,  have 
frequently  been  attended  with  forms  of  wanton  and  refined 
cruelty  beyond  what  even  the  most  atrocious  criminals 
have  ever  endured  ;  to  avoid  dwelling  on  the  extent  to 
which  other  innocent  persons  have  been  involved  in  them, 
let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  true  nature  of  the  thing 
itself.  When  any  power  inflicts  penalties  upon  a  man,  on 
the  sole  ground  of  his  religious  convictions  and  of  his 
peaceable  profession  of  them,  what  is  this  but  in  effect  to 
deprive  him  of  the  right  conferred  upon  him,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  which  he  is  responsible  to  God  alone,  of  form- 
ing his  own  conscientious  judgment  on  the  import  of 
divine  revelation.  Religious  convictions  are  not  things 
that  can  be  forced  on  any  man.  They  must,  to  possess 
value  or  secure  acceptance  with   God,  be  the  voluntary 
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conclusions  of  his  own  mind.  God  has  made  it  the  duty 
of  all  men  thus  to  act,  each  for  himself,  with  which  it  is  a 
high  crime  for  any  power  by  force  to  interfere.  A  man 
may  abuse  this  right — a  very  possible,  perhaps  a  common 
case.  That  is  his  own  affair,  for  which  he  will  be  answer- 
able. It  justifies  no  compulsion  for  its  correction.  This 
is  but  the  mildest  view  of  the  case.  Persecution  involves 
a  usurpation  of  the  place  of  God.  The  power  which  pre- 
sumes to  tell  me  that  if  I  do  not  accept  his  opinions  in 
doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  practice  as  the  only  correct 
interpretation  of  the  mind  of  God  he  will  punish  me  for 
it,  is  thrusting  himself  unauthorised  in  the  place  of  God, 
is  making  his  will  my  authority,  and  substituting  it 
instead  of  the  divine  will  as  the  rule  by  which  I  am 
to  be  governed.  In  subjecting  me  to  evil  treatment, 
because  I  refuse  to  submit,  under  however  strong  and 
carefully  formed  a  persuasion,  that  he  is  wrong  —  that 
divine  revelation  does  not  mean  what  he  tells  me  it  does  — 
he  is  intruding  into  the  divine  prerogative,  and  doing 
what  God  alone  is  competent  to  do  truthfully  and 
righteously.  This  is  the  true  nature  of  every  act  of  per- 
secution. It  is  a  high  crime,  from  the  commission  of 
which  any  man,  if  he  understood  what  he  is  about,  would 
shrink  with  dismay.  We  are,  indeed,  required  to  be 
zealous  for  the  truth  ;  to  strive  earnestly  for  it ;  and  what- 
ever we  can  do  by  faithful  preaching,  by  argument,  by 
entreaty,  we  are  bound  to  do;  but  no  zeal  can  warrant 
the  punishment,  under  whatever  forms  of  law,  of  those 
whom  we  cannot  convince.  This  is  a  zeal  not  according 
to  knowledge,  and  is  essentially  sinful.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  anything  plainer.  Doubtless  error  has  its  incon- 
veniences, and  in  some  of  its  forms  is  attended  by  terrible 
and  disastrous  consequences.  So  are  many  other  things  on 
which  physical  force  can  exert  no  influence.     Instruction, 
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prudence,  kindness,  are  the  only  weapons  with  which  we 
can  combat  them. 

The  real  root  of  persecution  is  the  inherent  intolerance 
of  our  fallen  nature.  We  are  proud,  mistaken,  impatient. 
We  want  to  lead  and  domineer  over  others.  In  the  inter- 
course of  actual  life  we  are  compelled  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  one  another.  Our  peace  requires  this.  Policy  demands 
it.  The  evil  disposition  in  question,  if  left  to  itself,  thus 
comes  under  necessary  restraint.  It  may  have  occasional 
outbursts,  but  they  soon  pass  away.  Only  when,  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  it  becomes  associated  with  secular 
power,  and  self-interest  comee  into  play,  does  this  evil 
disposition  pass  into  systematic  persecution.  The  union 
of  any  religious  body  with  civil  authority  is  the  con- 
dition on  which  its  most  dire  effects  depend.  The  les- 
sons of  painful  experience  and  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge may  modify  them ;  but  so  long  as  religion  con- 
tinues in  alliance  with  the  civil  power,  the  danger 
always  exists,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science, in  one  form  or  another,  can  never  be  wholly  pre- 
vented. The  infinite  wisdom  of  our  blessed  Lord  fore- 
saw all  this.  His  own  express  prohibitions,  the  spirit  of 
his  religion,  as  well  as  the  very  constitution  of  the  church 
which  he  has  founded  amongst  men,  all  show,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  that  such  a  connection  is  unlawful,  and  are  designed 
to  prevent  it.  In  seeking  to  bring  men  to  this  conviction  — 
however  we  may  be  misunderstood  —  we  are  only  following 
the  path  of  duty,  falling  in  with  the  great  design  of  the 
gospel,  and  promoting  its  end.  Were  this  once  accom- 
plished, it  is  our  settled  persuasion  that  it  would  do  much 
to  restrain  the  natural  intolerance  of  men,  and  apply  the  axe 
to  the  very  root  of  persecution  —  curbing  the  propensity  to 
it — making  it  a  rare,  if  not  an  impossible  thing.  Once 
deprive   men  of  the  power   of  gratifying   their   love  of 
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religious  supremacy,  and  the  passion  itself  would  become 
harmless. 

In  the  meantime,  one  chief  lesson  inculcated  upon  us 
by  the  events  we  have  been  reviewing,  is  to  inspire  us  with 
a  detestation  of  persecution,  to  spread  out  before  us  its 
effects,  to  remind  us  of  its  essential  sinfulness,  and  to  trace 
it  up  to  its  source  in  our  own  evil  hearts.  We  shall 
deceive  ourselves  greatly  should  we  imagine  that  we  have 
no  tendency  to  this  evil.  No  religious  body,  however 
pure,  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  civil  power.  It  will  be 
next  to  a  miracle  if  they  do  not  abuse  it.  There  is  within 
every  one  of  us  the  germ,  of  which  persecution  is  the 
fruit.  We  should  never  forget  this.  It  should  be  our 
constant  duty  and  aim  to  watch  over  our  own  hearts ;  to 
mortify  and  subdue  this  tendency  to  intolerance  whenever 
it  presents  itself;  and  to  get  our  minds  filled  with  an 
intelligent  and  hearty  aversion  to  it.  Our  Lord  and 
Master  forbids  it,  and  warns  us  against  it.  The  spirit  of 
his  religion  disowns  it.  Real  advancement  in  the  divine 
life  may  be  estimated  by  our  superiority  to  it ;  and  it  is 
the  special  recommendation  of  that  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  by  which  we  are  distinguished,  and  should  make 
our  attachment  to  it  all  the  more  enhghtened  and  cordial, 
that,  rightly  understood,  it  renders  any  alliance  with  the 
civil  power  impossible,  unless  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  dis- 
tinctive principles.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  you  cannot 
persecute,  but  you  may  be  intolerant.  Be  on  your  guard 
against  this  evil ;  hate  it ;  labour  to  destroy  its  seeds 
within  you.  It  is  a  blessed  attainment  when  you  succeed 
in  doing  so. 

II.  In  the  second  place  it  becomes  us  to  be  thankful  to 
God  for  the  privileges  we  now  enjoy ;  nor  should  we  forget 
our  indebtedness  for  them  to  the  instrumentality  of  the 
men  whose  homage  to  conscience  brought  such  sufferings 
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upon  them.  God's  works  and  ways  are  wonderful,  sought 
out  of  all  who  have  pleasure  therein.  How  frequently,  and 
by  what  surprising  means,  he  disappoints  our  fears,  brings 
good  out  of  evil,  and  makes  the  trials  and  disasters  of  his 
servants  conducive  to  great  and  invaluable  benefits  to  those 
who  succeed  them.  Events,  which  are  painful  enough  to 
those  who  are  affected  by  them,  are  often  followed  by  remote 
consequences,  fraught  with  incalculable  good,  which  the 
sufferers  themselves  never  designed,  but  which  they  then, 
in  their  short-sightedness,  would  even  have  deplored,  had 
they  foreseen  them.  The  Most  High,  in  his  unsearchable 
wisdom,  frequently  thus  acts.  He  maketh  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him,  and  restraineth  the  remainder 
thereof.  What  a  contrast  in  regard  to  religious  liberty  the 
state  of  things  two  hundred  years  ago  presents  to  our 
present  condition.  Theit  the  profession  of  religion,  save 
in  one  authorised  form,  was  discountenanced  and  con- 
demned. The  privilege  of  assembling  together  for 
worship,  except  within  the  narrowest  limits,  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  estabhshed  church  was  prohibited.  Worship 
was  conducted  in  secret,  amidst  constant  dread  of  dis- 
covery, and  at  the  peril  of  legal  consequences.  Efforts  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  others  which  required  combination 
were  impossible.  In  short,  it  was  a  time  when  one  form 
of  religion  alone  was  recognised ;  all  others  were  sternly 
put  down,  as  far  as  human  power  could  accomplish  it. 
Think  of  our  condition  fiow.  We  can  meet  together  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
science, under  the  broad  protection  of  law.  No  man  dare 
molest  us.  No  enemy  can  peep  or  mutter  to  our  injury. 
We  can  adopt  our  own  views  of  truth.  We  can  give  effect 
to  our  own  ecclesiastical  convictions  without  fear.  We 
can  rear  our  structures,  whether  for  worship  or  education, 
as  convenience  may  dictate.     We  may  devise  plans,  and 
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form  combinations  for  benevolent  or  church  purposes, 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one.  We  can  put  into  opera- 
tion any  measure  we  please  for  making  known  the  truth, 
without  challenge,  so  long  as  we  do  not  infringe  on  public 
order.  Such  are  our  present  circumstances.  If  we  have 
not  all  that  justice  may  demand,  we  have  at  least  as  large 
a  liberty  as  any  country  under  heaven.  Within  the  last 
two  hundred  years  the  change  is  marvellous  and  gratifying. 

To  what  are  we  indebted  for  all  this  ?  First  and  chiefly 
it  becomes  us  to  recognise  the  hand  of  God  in  these 
changes.  To  him  our  grateful  thanks  are  specially  due. 
Without  His  blessing  and  overruling  providence,  the 
agency  of  man  would  have  been  wholly  powerless.  The 
Bible  instructs  us  to  beheve  that  it  is  He  who  orders  all 
these  events,  and  guides  them  to  those  issues  which  are 
most  conducive  to  His  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his 
people.  The  devices  of  men  are  in  his  hands.  In  vain 
they  purpose.  Their  counsels  prosper  or  come  to  nought 
as  He  determines.  Their  most  wise  and  sagacious  measures 
often  terminate  in  results,  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
they  intend.  If  good  comes  from  what  they  design  for 
evil,  He  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  it  and  praised  for  it.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  truly  devout  mind  to  observe  His  hand  in 
all  that  transpires,  and  give  him  the  glory  of  all  the  bene- 
Hts  which  flow  from  it.  Let  us  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
magnify  His  name,  and  laud  Him  for  the  religious  advan- 
tages we  enjoy.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  human 
instruments  employed,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  to  His 
wisdom,  mercy,  and  overruling  influence  we  owe  all  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  us. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  human  instruments, 
through  whose  efforts  and  sufferings  that  good  has  been 
attained.  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  worthies  who  at  a  very  trying  period  did 
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homage  to  conscience  is  very  great.  They  exerted  a  far 
more  powerful  influence  in  securing  our  present  enhirged 
freedom  than  can  be  rightly  estimated.  Their  own  inten- 
tion indeed  was  very  limited.  They  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  a  greatly  restricted  liberty.  They  would  have 
been  thankful  to  have  been  permitted  to  observe  their 
worship  under  considerable  restraint.  With  the  views 
which  many  of  them  entertained,  had  they  foreseen  all  that 
has  now  been  secured,  they  would  have  deprecated  it.  All 
this  may  be  conceded.  Nevertheless,  they  took  the  first 
step,  however  unconsciously,  which  made  possible,  and 
indeed  necessitated,  all  that  has  been  ultimately  secured. 
They  gave  force  to  the  operation  of  principles,  fraught  in 
their  progress  with  large  blessings,  and  the  power  of  which 
is  far  from  being  spent.  They  extended  all  the  augmented 
strength  which  numbers  are  sure  to  impart  to  the  forms 
of  dissent  previously  existing.  They  were  too  large  a  body 
to  be  permanently  ignored.  Their  influence  became  too 
powerful  to  be.despised.  Their  position  compelled  them  to 
think  of  their  rights,  to  become  familiar  with  them,  and 
prepared  them  to  demand  them.  Policy  at  first  granted 
indulgence  to  them  ;  that  indulgence  in  time  passed  into 
their  distinct  recognition  and  protection.  This  once 
secured,  events  in  God's  providence  have  made  all  the 
rest  inevitable.  In  their  own  defence  they  felt  themselves 
constrained  to  enunciate  principles,  the  far-reaehing  con- 
sequences of  which  they  did  not  themselves  understand, 
but  which  since  their  day  have  borne  abundant  fruit. 
There  is  something  in  the  very  memory  of  what  they 
endured  that  has  given  a  sacredness  to  the  principles  they 
maintained,  and  secdred  more  attention  to  them.  In  this 
light  we  would  regard  the  matter.  We  do  not  claim  for 
them  the  honour  of  obtaining  for  us  directly  all  that  we 
now   enjoy.      By  their  obedience   to   conscience,  at  the 
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expense  of  hardship  and  suffering,  they  gave  expansion  to 
elements  of  good  previously  existing,  and  impelled  onward 
a  movement  which  has  gained  and  augmented  our  present 
advantages.  The  first  public  steps  of  any  great  enterprise 
of  this  kind  are  always  the  most  diflBcult;  and  we  who  are 
reaping  the  fruits  of  it  should  not  be  unmindful  of  those 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  trials  attendant  on  its 
commencement. 

It  may  help  us  to  estimate  our  obhgations  to  them  more 
correctly,  if  we  think  for  a  moment  on  what  our  present 
advantages  have  enabled  us  to  accomplish.  Reflect  on 
the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  various  bodies  of 
Christians  who  voluntarily  sustain  themselves,  and  amongst 
whom  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  faithfully  preached — the 
steady  increase  of  their  numbers — the  many  souls  whom 
their  ministrations  have  benefited  and  blessed,  and  the 
extended  religious  influence  which  they  have  in  times 
past  exerted,  and  are  still  exerting.  Take  into  account 
the  various  associations  for  good  originated  and  sustained 
by  them  —  the  plans  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  visitation  of  the 
neglected  —  the  missions  which  have  spread  their  agents, 
not  only  throughout  our  colonial  possessions,  but  through- 
out almost  every  portion  of  the  heathen  world,  and  whose 
operations  God  has  so  remarkably  blessed.  Add  to 
these  the  many  men  eminent  for  goodness  and  intellectual 
endowment  who  have  been  called  out  and  quafified  for 
usefulness  by  these  churches,  and  who  have  left  the 
impress  of  their  piety  and  genius  on  the  generations  in 
■which  they  lived,  and  transmitted  it  to  those  that  have 
followed.  Even  the  least  thoughtful  may  be  able  to  form 
some  faint  conception  of  the  good  embraced  in  these  parti- 
culars, though  the  most  comprehensive  mind  must  feel  how 
inadequately  he  is  able  to  grasp  the  vast  amount.    Now  all 
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these  happy  results  have  been  secured  through  the  enlarged 
privileges  we  enjoy.  They  are  the  legitimate  frnit  of 
them.  But  for  our  freedom  some  of  them  could  not  have 
existed  at  all,  and  none  of  them  would  have  been  what 
they  are.  Does  it  not  become  us  to  think  highly  of  those 
who  under  God  were  the  instruments,  at  no  small  sacrifice 
to  themselves,  of  giving  force  to  principles  to  which  must 
be  traced  changes  productive  of  so  much  good.  Eeason 
and  piety  alike  enforce  this  upon  us.  We  should  be 
wanting  in  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  sanctified  humanity 
were  we  insensible  to  their  claims. 

III.  Observe,  in  the  third  place,  that  one  of  the  most 
obvious  modes  of  giving  expression  to  our  gratitude  is  by 
being  earnest  in  preserving  and  extending  the  advantages 
we  enjoy,  and  faithfully  using  them  for  the  great  purpose 
for  which  God  has  conferred  them,  in  promoting  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  fellow  men.  This 
indeed  is  so  self-evident  a  consideration,  that  it  need  not 
detain  us  long.  Comparatively  little  remains  to  be 
achieved  in  the  extension  of  our  advantages,  so  far  as  our 
own  liberty  of  action  is  concerned,  and  we  need  not  be 
very  impatient  about  its  attainment.  All  that  is  really 
necessary  will  come  in  due  time.  But  the  duty  of  sacredly 
guarding  what  we  have  obtained  is  imperative.  We  shall 
be  unworthy  of  what  we  possess  if  we  become  indiff'erent 
to  its  preservation.  We  must  guard  against  all  open  and 
insidious  attempts  to  impair  our  privileges,  by  whomso- 
ever and  under  whatever  pretence  made,  and  against  all 
lukewarmness  and  carelessness  in  our  own  spirits.  Liberty 
is  impaired,  and  sometimes  destroyed,  as  much  by  the 
insensibility  to  its  value  on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoy  it, 
as  by  the  open  assaults  of  its  enemies.  We  need  not  be 
obtrusive  and  violent.  These  dispositions  usually  do 
more   harm   than    good.       Persons   of  this   temper   are 
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foolish,  little  to  be  relied  upon,  often  false,  and"  some 
times  betray  the  very  cause  to  which  they  profess  to  be 
attached.      A  peaceable,  manly,  and  respectful  carriage 
best  becomes  us. 

The  safest  and  wisest  course  for  us  to  pursue,  one 
which  will  give  us  a  just  estimate  of  our  position  and 
obtain  the  blessing  of  God  —  the  best  preservative  of  every 
good  —  is  diligently  and  faithfully  to  improve  our  advan- 
tages for  the  most  enlarged  evangelical  services.  Why  has 
God  so  blessed  us?  What  is  the  true  use  which  it 
becomes  us  to  make  of  our  advantages  ?  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  in  this  matter  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  may  serve 
God  by  the  dissemination  of  His  truth  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  our  opportunities  permit  ?  Is  it  not  that  we 
may  do  good  to  our  fellow  men  ?  How  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  What  vast  numbers  are  there  around 
us,  careless,  irrehgious,  and  in  spiritual  danger.  What 
multitudes  need  to  be  aroused,  instructed,  and  converted 
to  Christ.  What  abundant  room  is  there  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  our  sanctuaries,  and  the  increase  of  our  religious 
appliances.  What  calls  reach  us  from  every  part  of  the 
world  for  help,  in  the  deUverance  of  those  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Our 
advantages  are  meant  to  supply  us  with  facilities  for 
meeting  those  demands.  How  important  that  we  should 
understand  our  condition,  and  display  that  devotedness  and 
readiness  for  service  that  shall  in  some  good  measure 
answer  our  obligations. 

.  God's  government  of  his  church  is  marked  by  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  as  well  as  grace.  When  he  exalts  to 
privilege,  and  supplies  abundant  opportunities  and  favour- 
able providential  arrangements  for  the  discharge  of  duty,, 
he  expects  corresponding  returns.  When  these  are  with- 
held— when,  instead  of  devotedness  to  his  service,  there 
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is  carelessness  —  when  sloth,  indifference,  and  self-indul- 
gence prevail,  he  often,  after  warning,  deprives  his  people 
of  the  advantages  which  have  been  so  little  appreciated 
and  practically  abused.  One  by  one  his  benefits  are 
withdrawn.  And  the  punishment  is  apparent  in  its  effects. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  faithful  to  their  trust,  and 
earnest  and  self-denying  in  their  service,  the  door  of  use- 
fulness before  them  will  widen,  and  their  facilities  will  be 
increased.  This  is  true,  whatever  their  outward  circum- 
stances may  be.  They  may  have  adversaries  —  men  who 
wait  for  their  halting,  who  are  anxious  to  restrict  their 
liberty,  and  little  scrupulous  of  the  means  they  employ  to 
accomplish  their  purposes.  While  Christian  men  ought 
ever  to  be  prepared  peacefully  to  counteract  these  designs, 
yet  God's  protection  and  blessing  are  a  greater  security  to 
them  for  the. defeat  of  every  hostile  purpose  and  the  pre- 
servation of  their  liberties  than  any  exertions  of  their  own 
can  be.  The  surest  condition  on  which  the  divine  pro- 
tection and  blessing  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  is  their 
own  faithfulness  to  God's  service.  He  will  never  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  best  interests  of  those  who  are  attentive  to 
his.  Them  who  honour  him  he  will  honour.  God's  care 
of  his  people  is  a  better  and  a  surer  defence  for  them 
than  their  own  power,  and  efforts,  and  sagacity  are  ever 
likely  to  prove.  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord  he 
maketh  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.  The  main- 
tenance of  our  present  liberties  is  best  secured  by  the  wise 
religious  improvement  of  them.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that  we 
give  effect  to  this  conviction ;  thai  we  value  what  we  enjoy, 
ohiefly  as  affording  us  the  opportunity  of  serving  God  ;  and 
that  we  manifest  that  untiring  consecration  to  his  cause, 
in  harmony  with  our  profession.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  purpose,  and  effort,  and  sacrifice.  We  need  not 
grudge  them.     Their  effects  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
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of  employing  them  without  stint.      Our  character  and  our 
relative  circumstances  will  be  the  better  for  them. 

IV.  We  have,  in  the  fourth  place,  a  very  impressive 
lesson  given  us,  as  to  the  imperative  duty  of  obeying 
oonscience — of  being  true  to  our  own  religious  convic- 
tions. The  good  men  whose  case  has  been  before  us 
acted  on  this  principle.  They,  no  doubt,  suffered  for  it. 
They  endured  obloquy,  hardships,  and  privation,  all  of 
which  they  might  have  avoided  could  they  only  have  sub- 
mitted to  comply  with  what  they  believed  to  be  wrong. 
This  they  could  not  do.  They  suffered  the  penalty,  but 
they  preserved  their  peace  of  conscience.  They  honoured 
God.  They  gave  proof  of  their  own  religious  sincerity. 
Without  intending  it,  they  were  honoured  to  do  a  work 
the  happy  consequences  of  which  we  now  enjoy.  Their 
example  instructs  us  that  a  good  conscience  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  that  the  world  can  offer  us  in  the  way  of 
honour  and  emolument  —  that  it  is  better  to  have  it, 
though  in  connexion  with  suffering  and  want,  than  to 
sacrifice  it  for  any  earthly  consideration  whatever. 

The  lesson  is  needed.  There  are  few  things  of  more 
importance  than  a  good  conscience.  It  is  indispensable 
to  our  inward  peace,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
favour.  It  is  the  condition,  in  a  sense,  on  which  our 
healthful  spiritual  progress  depends,  and  an  important 
element  of  our  usefulness  in  the  divine  service.  We  may 
easily  judge  of  the  value  which  the  Apostle  attached  to  it 
from  his  frequent  references  to  it,  and  the  happy  influence 
it  exerted  in  the  production  of  a  rejoicing  confidence  in 
his  work.  ^'  Pray  for  us,"  he  writes  to  the  Hebrews,  "  for 
we  have  a  good  conscience,  in  all  things  willing  to  live 
honestly."*     "  Our  rejoicing   is   this,"    he    says    to    the 

*  Hebre-.vs  xiii.  18.  ' 
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Corinthians,  "  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  in 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation 
in  the  world."  *  From  these  and  other  statements  it  is 
plain  that  the  Apostle  regarded  faithfulness  to  conscience 
as  indispensable  to  sincerity  and  to  all  success  in  religion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment.  The  effects  of 
tampering  with  conscience  are  very  serious.  When  a  man 
occupies  a  position,  or  does  anything,  which  he  feels  to  be 
doubtful  or  knows  to  be  wrong,  observe  how  it  affects  him. 
It  makes  him  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  himself.  It 
drives  him  to  tortuous  excuses  to  silence  his  misgivings. 
It  troubles  him  in  prayer,  and  stifles  his  fervency.  It 
deprives  him  of  confidence  in  duty,  creates  uncertainty  in 
his  walk,  and  to  his  own  consciousness  throws  a  cloud 
over  his  religious  character.  So  serious  is  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  that  it  may  for  years  entangle  a  man, 
preventing  his  establishment  in  grace,  hindering  his  use- 
fulness, and  arresting  the  divine  blessing  on  his  labours. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unfaithfulness  to  conscience 
in  the  Christian  church,  not  confined  to  any  particular 
class  of  believers,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  doubted.  It  is 
especially  pernicious  in  the  ministry.  The  servant  of 
God  should  be  a  thoroughly  transparent  and  honest  man, 
far  removed  from  all  equivocation  and  suspicion.  There 
should  be  no  uncertainty  in  his  position  —  no  guile  in  his 
lips.  To  what  extent  the  ministry  is  enfeebled  by  this 
evil  is  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  Every 
minister,  to  whatever  body  he  may  belong,  should  look 
well  to  himself  in  this  matter.  It  is  vital  to  his  character 
and  usefulness.  His  utterances  should  be  truthful  and 
honest,  not  a  mere  official  necessity,  but  springing  from 

^  *  2  Corinth,  i.  12. 
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deep  inward  conviction.  His  ground  should  be  well 
ascertained,  and  his  whole  course  steady  and  firm.  Nor 
ought  private  Christians  to  be  indifferent  to  this  matter. 
They  cannot  avoid  being  placed  in  circumstances  in  which 
they  will  be  occasionally  tested.  They  may  sometimes  be 
tempted  to  abstain  from  doing  what  their  conscience  tells 
them  duty  requires.  They  may  know  that  it  will  expose 
them  to  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  to  loss  and  suffering ; 
anything  but  pleasant.  Or  they  may  be  induced,  by  the 
solicitation  or  example  of  others,  to  do  what  is  at  least  of 
doubtful  propriety  —  to  mingle  in  scenes  or  to  perform 
actions  which  they  feel  to  be  questionable,  perhaps  know 
to  be  wrong.  Now,  in  all  such  cases,  wherever  conscience 
is  violated,  it  involves  the  infliction  of  serious  moral 
injury.  It  will  destroy  their  peace,  bedim  the  evidences 
of  their  discipleship,  weaken  their  religious  principles,  and 
interrupt  their  fellowship  with  God.  Nay,  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  it  as  imperilling  the  safety  of  him  for  whom 
Christ  died. 

There  is  only  one  safe  rule  for  our  guidance.  Obey  con- 
science at  all  hazards.  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.  He  that  doubteth  of  the  propriety  of  any 
thing  he  is  required  to  do  is  condemned  if  he  does  it ;  for 
whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  No  prospect  of  advan- 
tage—  no  apparent  opportunities  of  usefulness — no  soli- 
citations, however  urgent — no  plausible  reasonings — no 
example  of  any  man,  however  wise  and  good — none  of 
these  things,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other — no  loss, 
or  suffering,  or  hardship,  or  obloquy,  or  privation,  should 
ever  prevail  with  us  to  violate  conscience  in  any  respect. 
We  are  responsible  for  duty,  for  what  we  feel  to  be  right, 
not  for  the  consequences  of  it.  These  we  must  leave, 
without  hesitation  and  anxiety,  with  God.  He  can  prevent 
what  is  unpleasant  if  he  sees  fit ;  if  it  come  upon  us,  he 
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can  support  us  under  it  and  overrule  it  for  our  good.  It 
is  very  possible,  indeed,  that  our  conscience  may  be  need- 
lessly scrupulous,  that  it  may  recoil  from  what  is  right  in 
itself.  Our  judgment  may  be  ill-informed  ;  we  may  be 
mistaken.  Still,  the  sure  rule  is  to  honour  conscience. 
Keeping  ourselves  free  from  guilt  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  spiritual  progress  and  a  growing  acquaintance  with 
divine  things.  Our  experience  will  benefit  us ;  our  mis- 
takes will  in  time  be  corrected ;  we  shall  come  to  see 
things  more  clearly  and  justly.  If  we  are  really  sincere 
and  earnest  in  obeying  God,  he  will  make  our  path  in  the 
end  plain  before  us.  The  inconvenience  of  our  present 
mistakes  will  generally  be  small  and  temporary  ;  it  will 
soon  pass  away ;  while  our  present  homage  to  conscience 
will  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  established,  firm,  and 
happy  course  for  the  future.  Act,  then,  on  this  principle 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  great — in  business — in  the 
intercourse  of  life,  and  in  the  family ;  never  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  persuaded  to  do  what  is  wrong ;  keep  a  good 
conscience,  and  God  will  approve  and  bless  you. 

V.  Notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  genuine  and  enlarged  charity 
towards  all  who  differ  from  us.  The  ejected  ministers 
were  remarkable  for  this  spirit.  If  the  time  permitted,  it 
would  not  be  difl&cult  to  produce  some  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this.  They  did  not  presume  to  condemn  those 
who  acted  differently  from  themselves.  They  were  quite 
prepared  to  believe  what  was  kind  and  Christian  of  them ; 
and  in  many  instances  they  gave  utterance  to  this,  when 
they  retired  from  the  position  which  they  had  hitherto 
occupied. 

It  is  our  duty  to  imitate  them  m  this  respect.  We  have 
no  right,  nay  we  are  expressly  forbidden,  to  judge  our 
brother,  to  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.     We 
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have  primarily  to  do  with  our  own  conduct,  not  with  his. 
If  our  Christian  brother  is  satisfied  that  he  can  do  with  a 
good  conscience  what  we  cannot  do,  it  is  not  our  part  to 
condemn  him  ;  we  are  bound  to  give  liim  credit  for  all 
truth  and  honesty  in  the  course  he  has  adopted.  Should 
we,  however,  find  any  one  declaring  that  the  truths  which 
he  openly  professes,  and  which  he  has  come  under  solemn 
obhgation  in  some  public  form  to  teach,  he  does  not 
believe,  and  that  the  observances  he  has  undertaken  to 
practise  he  regards  as  sinful,  yet  still  retaining  his 
position,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  considering  him  as 
lacking  in  honesty.  It  is  not  so  much  we,  as  his  own 
acknowledgments,  which  condemn  him  ;  we  do  not  attempt 
to  judge  his  motives ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ; 
he  has  himself  explained  his  own  position  ;  on  his  own 
statement  our  decision  rests.  If  circumstances  require  us 
to  speak  at  all,  our  judgment  as  truthful  men  must  be 
adverse  to  him ;  we  may  be  disposed  to  make  the  utmost 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  but  our 
charity  must  not  violate  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  all  others,  who  either 
remain  silent  and  afford  us  no  means  of  knowing  their 
mind,  which  they  may  be  under  no  obligation  whatever  to 
do  ;  or  who  state  the  grounds  in  justification  of  their  position 
which  appear  sufficient  to  them,  however  unsatisfactory 
they  may  appear  to  us ;  we  are  bound  to  admit  their 
plea.  If  their  own  conscience  and  judgment  are  at  rest 
in  the  matter,  we  have  no  right  to  impeach  their  sincerity. 
Should  duty  require  it,  we  may  attempt  to  convince  them 
that  they  are  in  error,  that  their  grounds  are  wrong,  and 
their  reasoning  fallacious.  This  we  may  do  ;  but  if  they 
are  not  convinced  by  our  representations,  we  are  required 
to  give  them  credit  for  conscientiousness  in  their  course. 
We  may  have  the  most  plenary  persuasion  of  the  sound- 
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ness  of  our  own  views,  as  most  people  have.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  they  do  not  admit  the  con- 
clusiveness of  our  statements  ;  we  may  think  that  the 
truth  requires  them  to  act  differently ;  but  no  zeal  for 
truth  should  stifle  charity,  and  betray  us  into  assumptions 
as  unscriptural  as  they  are  unbecoming. 

This  seems  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  case.  Judging 
from  the  conduct  of  men,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  determine  the  respective  limits  of  truth  and 
charity.  There  are  some,  whose  charity  is  so  comprehen- 
sive, that  truth  disappears  before  it.  There  are  others, 
whose  views  of  truth  are  so  rigid  as  to  extinguish  their 
charity  ;  they  can  tolerate  no  divergence  from  their 
opinions,  even  in  the  smallest  matters ;  they  are  right, 
and  every  one  else  is  wrong ;  and  wrong,  too,  wilfully  and 
from  corrupt  motives.  That  worldly  men,  whose  Christian 
profession  is  formal  and  traditional,  should  be  chargeable 
with  this  mistake,  is  in  no  way  surprising ;  but  it  is  lament- 
able when  it  is  manifested  by  those  who,  with  all  their 
faults,  we  have  reason  to  beheve  are  true  Christians.  Even 
with  them  it  becomes  us  to  bear.  Educational  prejudices; 
the  associations  amidst  which  they  have  grown  up ;  the 
peculiarities  of  their  position,  which  may  have  cut  them 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  any  but  those  of  their  own 
way  of  thinking,  may  have  made  them  dogmatical,  and 
strengthened  the  disposition  to  embrace  and  beheve  what- 
ever is  discreditable  to  parties  without  their  own  circle. 
We  must  remember  this,  and  make  due  allowance  for  it. 
Nor  ought  the  lesson  it  teaches  to  be  lost  upon  ourselves. 
It  would  be  very  foolish  to  imagine,  that  all  these  preju- 
dices and  similar  evils  belong  exclusively  to  our  neighbour, 
and  in  no  degree  affect  ourselves.  Possibly  we  may  not 
be  aware  of  their  existence,  or  conscious  of  their  influence 
upon  us.   No  more  may  be  the  persons  who  differ  from  us. 
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And  yet  they  may  be  not  the  least  powerful  of  the  causes 
which  have  moulded  our  opinions  to  what  they  are.  It 
may  not  be  so  much  the  inherent  force  of  their  truth  which 
has  given  them  their  hold  of  us,  as  the  habit  of  familiaris- 
ing our  minds  with  them  under  certain  one-sided  aspects. 
The  very  possibility  of  this  should  teach  us  caution  and 
self-jealousy  in  regard  to  ourselves,  and  an  enlarged 
charity  in  regard  to  others. 

The  great  thing  at  which  we  ought  to  aim  is,  to 
combine  a  firm  and  stedfast  adherence  to  truth  with  a 
loving  and  expansive  charity  to  others.  The  truth  should 
never  be  sacrificed  or  tampered  with.  It  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  whatever  commends  itself  to  our 
judgment  should  be  intelligently  and  firmly  held.  We 
are  to  buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not.  No  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  others,  no  esteem  for  their  character, 
should  ever  prevail  with  us  for  a  moment  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  what  has  been  proved  to  our  satisfaction  to  be 
the  will  of  God.  But  this  need  not  prevent  us  from 
believing  that  those  who  differ  from  us  are  as  conscien- 
tious as  we  are.  Our  own  past  experience  should  enforce 
the  lesson.  No  man  can  have  been  an  earnest  and 
diligent  student  of  divine  truth,  who  has  not  had  occasion 
to  modify  his  views,  to  admit  limitations  which  at  one 
time  he  did  not  discern,  and  even  to  abandon  altogether 
what  he  may  have  formerly  held  with  great  tenacity.  We 
are  learners  all  our  life,  and  our  progress  must  be  very 
suspicious  and  doubtful  if  we  have  never  found  anything 
to  unlearn,  or  that  has  imparted  precision  and  enlarge- 
ment to  what  we  have  previously  maintained.  The  recol- 
lection of  our  own  mistakes,  as  well  as  of  the  struggle 
through  which  we  may  have  passed  in  correcting  them, 
should  dispose  us  to  look  with  very  great  leniency  and 
forbearance  on  the  mistakes  of  others.     He  who  has  been 
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most  conscientious  in  his  study  of  God's  Word  will  hold 
what  he  has  received  firmly  and  intelligently,  while  ready 
to  concede  the  largest  charity  to  those  who  differ  from 
him. 

In  our  eyes  Christian  character  will  be  the  great  thing. 
Where  we  find  a  man  honestly  serving  God,  manifesting 
consecration  and  self-denial  in  his  cause,  and  bearing 
evident  marks  of  likeness  to  Christ,  we  shall  feel  ourselves 
constrained  to  acknowledge  him,  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  on  less  important  matters  may  exist  between  us. 
That  man  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  Christian  inter- 
course with  others  who  has  not  discovered  in  many  of 
them  indications  of  some  grace  far  surpassing  what  he  has 
himself  attained  in  that  particular  respect.  Aspects  of 
Christian  character  will  come  before  him  which  will  humble 
him  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  inferiority.  While 
these  exhibitions  will  never  lead  him  to  surrender  his  own 
convictions  of  truth  in  the  adoption  of  theirs,  they  will 
constrain  him  to  love  them,  and  cheerfully  to  acknowledge 
the  work  of  Christ  in  them.  Mere  platform  associations 
are  worth  very  little.  They  are  often  hollow,  and  the 
occasion  of  the  unseemly  displays  of  a  foolish  and  assumed 
condescension  on  the  one  part,  and  of  an  unmanly  tawn- 
ing,  or  an  undisguised  irritation,  on  the  other.  The 
effect,  however,  of  a  generous  and  sincere  intercourse 
amongst  Christians  of  different  religious  bodies  is  far 
otherwise.  It  produces  mutual  respect.  It  softens  preju- 
dices. It  conciliates  esteem.  It  enlarges  the  heart.  It 
begets  a  due  regard  for  each  other's  convictions,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  pave  the  way  towards  a  closer  approximation 
in  judgment.  Be  it  our  endeavour  to  unite  a  zeal  for 
truth  with  Scriptural  charity.  Show  to  others  that  the 
unbending  firmness  with  which  you  maintain  your  views 
of  the  revealed  will  of  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
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generous  love  for  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity  and  truth. 

VI.  In  the  sixth  place,  another  lesson  —  and  there  is 
none  of  greater  importance  —  which  the  subject  suggests, 
relates  to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  personal  religion  — 
spiritual,  earnest  consecration  to  Christ.  This  ought  tp 
be  our  grand  distinction.  As  a  class,  it  was  by  far  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  those  who  suffered  in  166^. 
With  all  their  defects,  they  were  lovers  of  Christ  —  men  of 
prayer — devoted  servants  of  God.  It  was  this  which 
made  them  what  they  were,  led  them  to  suffer,  and  taught 
them  to  bear  the  providences  which  befell  them  in  a 
manner  that  honoured  the  gospel  they  professed. 

The'  nature  of  evangehcal  piety  needs  no  explanation 
just  now.  It  has  been  too  frequently,  and  in  its  various 
aspects,  brought  under  your  notice  to  require  this.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  it  originates  in  true  repentance  towards 
God  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  begins  there.  There 
can  be  no  true  piety  which  does  not  spring  from  a  hearty 
renunciation  of  sin,  and  a  sincere  application  to  the  blood 
of  Christ  for  pardon.  Brought  by  these  means  into  a  state 
of  reconciliation,  we  henceforth  give  ourselves  to  the  divine 
service  under  the  influence  of  faith  and  love.  God 
becomes  the  object  of  our  supreme  attachment.  We 
delight  in  his  law^  after  the  inward  man,  and  strive  to  obey 
him.  Our  aim  is  to  subjugate  ourselves  to  him  in  aU 
things  ;  and  our  strength  to  do  this,  the  grace  which 
sustains  us,  is  derived  from  Christ,  through  faith.  Our 
Hfe  is  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  proved  by  its 
effects,  in  all  righteousness  and  holiness  of  life.  We 
become  the  servants  of  God,  have  our  fruit  unto  holiness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life.  These  are  the  true  characr 
teristics  of  the  piety  which  the  gospel  requires.  It  is  the 
result  of  living  principles  in  the  heart,  produced  by  the 
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truth,  under  the  erihghtening  and  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Spirit.  It  involves  progress — growth ;  and  its  genuineness 
is  attested  by  it.  To  secure  and  maintain  this  condition 
in  health  and  vigour  ought  to  be  our  great  business. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  own  satisfaction  and  comfort  in 
our  profession.  Our  religion  should  be  not  only  a  pos- 
session but  an  enjoyment.  A  profession  marred  and 
weakened  by  constant  doubt  as  to  tlie  reality  of  our 
interest  in  Christ,  can  never  be  desirable.  It  fetters,  dis- 
courages, and  hinders  our  usefulness.  We  ought  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  this.  We  must  seek  something 
better.  There  is  only  one  way  of  accomphshing  our 
object.  We  must  be  faithful,  earnest,  and  self-denying. 
These  are  the  conditions,  by  an  irreversible  law,  on  which 
our  success  depends.  Prove  the  genuineness  of  your 
profession  by  its  appropriate  fruits,  and,  except  in  some 
few  cases  in  which  constitutional  influences  operate,  your 
peace,  joy,  and  comfort  will  be  certain ;  not,  indeed,  that 
your  practical  righteousness  is  to  be  the  main  source  of 
your  enjoyment.  If  you  make  it  your  confidence,  you 
will  be  mistaken.  Christ  must  ever  be  the  chief  source 
of  your  joy ;  but  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  your  interest 
in  him  will  bring  you  closer  to  him,  and  enable  you  to 
cleave  to  him  with  greater  stedfastness.  It  will  make 
your  religion  your  strength  and  continual  joy.  In  no 
other  way  can  this  blessing  be  secured. 

Personal  piety  is  necessary,  further,  to  the  right  improve- 
ment of  our  advantages.  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  our 
freedom  of  worship,  our  liberty  of  religious  action,  and  the 
other  privileges  which  God  in  his  providence  has  con- 
ferred upon  us.  They  are  great  things,  attained  at  great 
cost.  We  should  belie  our  strongest  convictions  if  we 
seem  to  think  lightly  of  them.  But,  still,  they  are  chiefly 
means  to  an  end.     If  we  value  them  for  their  own  sake 
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alone,  we  are  wrong.  They  give  scope  to  our  religiougr 
activities,  facilities  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the- 
gospel ;  and  they  are  ours  under  the  responsibility  to  use 
them  to  this  end.  They  are  amongst  the  things  for 
which  we  are  accountable.  Nothing  but  a  vigorous  con- 
dition of  consecration  to  God  will  give  us  the  disposition 
and  the  power  to  use  them  as  we  ought.  If  our  piety 
declines,  they  will  prove  like  a  price  in  the  hands  of  a 
fool.  We  may  idolise  them  for  their  own  sake,  to  our 
certain  injury.  But  when  our  hearts  are  right,  we  shall 
employ  them  to  our  own  edification  and  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  others.  We  shall  seize  the  opportunities  they 
put  into  our  hands  to  glorify  our  Master  in  the  salvation 
of  our  fellow-men.  Nothing  else  but  a  healthy  piety  will 
enable  us  to  do  this. 

Nay,  it  is  necessary  to  our  very  existence  as  a  body  of 
professing  Christians.  We,  at  least,  cannot  live  on  forms. 
There  is  nothing  gorgeous  in  our  w^orship.  We  have 
no  ceremonial  attractive  to  the  carnal  eye.  We  have  no 
adventitious  circumstances  to  keep  us  in  our  position 
when  life  is  extinct.  Talent,  learning,  wealth,  rank— *  all 
good  things,  not  to  be  despised  in  their  place  —  can  do  little 
for  us  in  themselves.  God's  truth,  rendered  efficacious 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  has  drawn  us  together,  and 
is  the  great  bond  of  cohesion  which  cements  us  in  one. 
This  is  our  life  —  the  thing  that  sustains  and  gives  us- 
power.  When  piety  declines,  it  will  prove  a  worm  at 
the  root  of  our  prosperity^  which  will  certainly  destroy 
us.  We  shall  become  feeble,  useless,  unprofitable.  It 
will  sow  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  it  will  be  well  if 
strife  and  separation  do  not  ensue.  This  is  our  condition. 
We  cannot  help  ourselves.  Many  may  think  it  our  weak- 
ness, but  it  is  in  reality  our  strength.  It  brings  all  the 
force  of  self-interest  to  the  cultivation  of  personal  religion. 
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It  supplies  us  with  ready  indications  of  the  state  of  reHgion 
amongst  us.  We  are  sensitive  to  every  phase  in  our 
spiritua  state.  When  our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  we 
are  efficiently  bound  together,  and  can  do  great  things. 
When  we  become  cold,  careless,  selfish  in  our  rehgion, 
we  fall  to  pieces  and  melt  away.  Mere  natural  advantages 
are  a  feeble  protection  against  this.  They  may  even  be 
employed  to  hasten  and  aggravate  the  mischief  which  the 
decay  of  religion  entails.  We  need  not  complain  of  this. 
It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  far  better  that  we 
should  disappear  altogether,  than  continue  a  disgrace  to 
our  profession  and  a  dishonour  to  the  Master.  I  must 
ever  regard  it  as  a  grand  recommendation  of  the  principles 
by  which  our  ecclesiastical  polity  is  distinguished,  that 
their  chief  wortli  consists  in  affording  fitting  expression  to 
personal  religion,  and  that,  when  that  is  absent,  they 
become  as  useless  for  good  as  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  frame  when  the  spirit  of  life  has  departed. 

These  are  strong  considerations  to  enforce  the  cultiva- 
tion of  personal  religion.  If  we  do  not  feel  their  force  it 
will  be  a  sad  symptom.  Brethren,  give  your  hearts  to 
this  work.  Eemember  what  spiritual  principle  did  for  the 
men  who  two  hundred  years  ago  suffered  for  conscience' 
sfike.  It  can  do  tlie  same  for  you.  You  have  every 
encouragement  to  pursue  this  course.  Do  this,  and  God 
will  honour  you,  will  sustain  you  against  all  opposition, 
and  give  you  favour  even  in  the  presence  of  your  enemies. 

VII.  Lastly,  the  same  principles  which  the  ejected 
npinisters  held  in  relation  to  conformity  are  still  held  by 
us.  New  reasons  may  have  come  to  light  since  their 
4ay,  the  force  of  which  they  never  felt,  but  they  are 
simply  additional ;  they  do  not  displace  or  impair  those 
previously  urged.  Their  grounds  are,  to  our  conviction, 
as  strong  as  ever.      The  considerations  which  influenced 
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thetn  have  to  this  day  the  same  weight  with  us.  Th& 
old  objections  remain  good,  and  have  even  gathered 
strength  by  the  experience  of  years.  We  do  not  beheve 
that  all  children  are  regenerated  in  baptism,  and  there* 
fore  we  cannot  profess  it,  nor  give  thanks  for  it.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  Bishop  has  the  power  of  conferring 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  those  whom  he  ordains  to  the  ministry^ 
To  our  conviction,  the  assumption  is  unwarrantable  and 
unscriptural,  and  we  cannot  give  our  assent  and  consent  to 
it.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  priest  can  absolve  men 
from  their  sins ;  and  we  dare  not  say  that  such  a  claim 
accords  with  the  truth  of  God.  We  do  not  believe  that 
every  man  that  dies,  not  being  excommunicated,  is  our 
Christian  brother,  and  may  be  with  thanksgiving  com- 
mitted to  the  dust  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resur- 
rection unto  life,  and  we  therefore  can  take  no  part  in  so 
indiscriminate  a  service.  Here  we  stop.  We  need  go  no 
further.  That  the  Prayer-book  teaches  these  things  is  out 
conviction.  That  the  Bible  does  not  teach  them,  but 
teaches  the  very  opposite,  we  are  sure.  Some  may  think 
that  we  are  wrong  in  our  views  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Prayer-book.  They  interpret  it  differently,  and  can  adopt 
it  to  their  own  satisfaction.  That  is  their  affair,  and  we 
claim  no  right  to  condemn  them.  But  we  must  act  for 
ourselves.  We  are  not  satisfied.  To  us  their  interpreta- 
tion appears  a  non-natural  meaning  of  the  language  —  an 
evasion  of  the  plain,  literal,  and  grammatical  sense  of  the 
terms  employed.  While  such  is  our  conviction,  as  honest 
men  we  dare  not  subscribe.  Were  w^e  to  do  so,  we  should  for* 
feit  our  self-respect,  violate  our  conscience,  and  offend  God. 
Events  appear  to  us  to  be  lending  their  testimony 
to  the  danger  of  these  objectionable  particulars,  and 
strengthening  the  justification  of  our  dissent.  To  our 
mmds,  there  is  a  sacramental  element  pervading  them,  full 
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outward  right  does  it,  give  what  explanation  of  it  you 
please.  They  receive  confirming  grace  from  the  Bishop 
when  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  The  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are,  verily  and  indeed,  taken  and  received 
by  them  in  the  Lord's  Supper  for  their  nourishment ;  and 
they  are  all  spoken  of  as  sure  of  heaven  when  they  are 
laid  in  the  dust.  All  is  consistent  throughout.  This  is 
salvation  by  sacraments  —  a  deadly  error.  Were  we  con- 
nected with  this  system,  we  should  find  ourselves,  with  our 
views,  constantly  engaged  in  rectifying  and  counteracting 
the  teachings  of  the  Book  wo  used.  We  are  not  denying 
that  there  are  many  excellent  men  who  look  at  it  diifer- 
ently.  We  are  now  speaking  for  ourselves,  of  the  sense  it 
conveys  to  us.  So  long  as  we  have  these  impressions,  we 
must  stand  without.  We  must  not  be  compromised  by 
this  system.  By  our  own  convictions,  and  not  by  those  of 
others,  we  must  be  governed.  That  we  are  sustained  in  the 
accuracy  of  our  impressions  by  what  has  occurred  in  our 
own  country  seems  to  us  beyond  dispute.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  one  fact.  The  sacramental  theory  is  openly 
avowed  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
Prayer-book  adduced  in  support  of  it.  From  the  ranks  of 
this  class  a  considerable  number,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
two  hundred,  have  gone  clean  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
while  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  minister  belonging  to  any 
body  of  nonconformists  having  been  so  perverted.  This 
is  a  most  significant  fact,  capable  of  only  one  explanation. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
which,  as  events  prove,  only  need  appropriate  circum- 
stances to  ripen  to  the  full-blown  errors  of  Rome.  Look- 
ing at  these  things,  as  they  appear  to  us,  we  cannot  with 
any  consistency  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  existing  system 
established  by  law. 
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Such  is  our  position,  identical  so  far  with  the  non- 
conformists of  1662.  We  are  what  they  were  in  this 
respect.  Not  from  faction,  nor  love  of  singularity,  nor 
disappointed  ambition,  we  take  our  stand  where  we  are, 
but  from  conscience  towards  God.  The  things  against 
which  our  objections  lie  are  not  of  our  own  making ;  we 
-cannot  alter  them,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  them. 
We  know  that  the  very  statement  of  the  grounds  of  our 
nonconformity,  however  temperately  made,  is  offensive. 
We  understand  the  penalty  and  lay  our  account  with  it. 
Our  desire  is  to  learn  God's  will  and  to  do  it.  To  his 
judgment  we  commit  ourselves,  deeming  it  a  small  thing 
to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment.  But  we  have  a  right 
to  claim  from  others  the  same  charitable  construction 
which  they  demand  from  us. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  to  my  hearers  generally.  We 
live  only  for  God.  We  believe  that  the  cause  to  which 
we  are  attached  is  the  cause  of  God  and  human  liberty. 
Nothing  that  is  good  has  anything  to  fear  from  us.  We 
seek  your  good — your  highest  good.  To  make  you  Dis- 
senters is  a  small  matter ;  our  chief  object  is  to  save  you, 
to  bring  you  to  Christ,  and  prepare  you  for  heaven.  We 
would  go  a  long  way  to  lead  a  guilty  sinner  to  Christ ; 
we  would  hardly  move  a  step  to  gain  a  true  believer  to 
our  own  party  merely.  Our  hearts'  desire  and  prayer  to 
God  for  you  is  that  you  may  be  saved.  We  labour  for 
this.  The  end  we  have  in  view,  in  all  our  attempts,  is  to 
produce  conviction  of  sin,  to  exhibit  Christ,  to  invite  you 
to  come  to  him.  Nothing  else  is  of  any  lasting  impor- 
tance to  you.  Have  you  come  to  the  Saviour  ?  Is  he 
precious  to  you  ?  Are  you  living  in  obedience  to  him  ? 
Oh  !  beware  of  trifling  with  this  matter.  Having  decided 
for  him,  it  is  certainly  our  desire  to  commend  to  you 
those  principles  of  church  polity  by  which  we  are  distin- 
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guished,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  revealed  in  God's 
Word.  We  are  Dot  indifferent  to  them.  We  should  espe- 
cially rejoice  to  see  our  young  people,  first  of  all,  true 
Christians,  and  then  firm,  conscientious,  and  intelligent 
maintainers  of  the  cause  we  have  most  deliberately  espoused. 
We  long  to  see  them  animated  by  the  principle  of  deference 
to  the  divine  will,  whatever  it  may  cost,  caring  little  from 
whom  they  dissent,  if  so  be  they  dissent  not  from  God's 
truth.  That  is  the  great  thing.  We  trust  we  are  animated 
by  his  Spirit,  which  enables  us  truthfully  to  say — Let  God 
he  glorified,  whatever  becomes  of  ourselves. 


AN  ADDRESS. 


Purposely  avoiding  in  the  Sabbath's  services  all  refer- 
ence to  the  historical  events  connected  with  Bartholomew's 
Day,  1662,  we  have  reserved  what  we  have  to  say  about 
them  to  this  occasion.  So  much,  how^ever,  has  already 
been  said  upon  the  subject  —  all  the  leading  facts  have 
been  so  fully  stated  —  as  to  make  anything  I  could  now 
say  a  mere  repetition  of  what  you  already  know.  There 
are  some  points,  it  is  true,  which  need  a  little  explanation, 
and  I  may  profitably  employ  the  present  time  in  placing 
before  you  what  may  help  you  to  understand  some  matters 
on  which  difficulty  may  rest,  from  the  discordant  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  respecting  them. 

With  whom  the  idea  originated  of  observing  this  Bicen- 
tenary it  is  immaterial  to  inquire.  The  importance  of  the 
event  itself  is  enough  to  justify  what  we  have  done.  God 
means  us  to  observe  his  providences  and  to  read  their 
lessons.  Few  events  in  the  history  of  our  country  have 
been  followed  by  such  marked  and  extensive  consequences 
as  the  act  of  uniformity.  Difi'erent  opinions  will  be 
formed  of  the  character  of  these  consequences,  according 
to  the  view  which  men  take  of  them.  But  few  will  deny 
that  it  has  influenced  the  state  of  Christianity  in  this  land 
far  beyond  what  was  then  anticipated.  It  has  especially 
affected  the  various  bodies  of  Nonconformists.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  they  should  take  some  notice  of  it  on  this 
occasion ;  nor  was  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any 
intended  services  might  have  been  so  conducted  as  to  have 
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■contributed  to  the  information  and  spiritual  profit  of  our 
several  congregations  without  giving  oflPence  to  any  body 
of  Evangelical  Christians  amongst  us.  We  might  even 
have  anticipated  some  sympathy  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  on  a  twofold  ground.  One 
is,  that  the  act  of  uniformity  has  repeatedly  received  the 
strongest  condemnation  from  some  of  the  ablest  and  best 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  ministers  as  well  as 
laymen.  It  were  easy  to  adduce  statements  to  this  effect, 
but  the  matter  is  too  notorious  to  require  it.  Then  as  to 
the  other :  Attempts  have  been  for  some  time  past  made 
to  obtain  an  alteration  or  revision  of  the  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion, either  by  changes  in  the  Prayer-book  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  act  of  uniformity.  A  society  at  present  exists, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  exclu- 
sively, having  this  object  in  view.  With  such  parties,  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  we  have  no  understanding,  and 
never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  The  very  idea  is  prepos- 
terous. But  our  commemoration  would  at  least  have 
shown  that  we  sympathised  with  their  proceedings.  As  a 
body,  indeed,  we  have  no  other  interest  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object  than  what  arises  from  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  affords  us  no  pleasure 
that  brethren  worthy  of  all  honour  should,  as  things  now 
are,  occupy  a  position  liable,  to  say  the  least,  of  miscon- 
struction. I  do  not  impeach  their  conscientiousness. 
The  case,  however,  is  as  I  have  stated  it,  as  the  tone  of 
many  secular  periodicals  show.  We  have  never  concealed 
our  objections  to  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  in  any 
form,  yet  so  long  as  it  continues,  the  removal  of  every  blot 
or  vicious  arrangement  having  a  tendency  to  compromise 
the  reputation  or  impair  the  usefulness  of  ministers  of 
Christ,  as  anxious  for  the  honour  of  the  Master  as  we  can 
be,  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.     The  character 
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of  Christ's  servants  in  public  estimation  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  any  miserable  and  paltry  advantage  which  their 
apparent  inconsistency  can  yield  us.  To  all  such  efforts, 
then,  we  wish  well,  and  shall  rejoice  in  their  success.  Such 
is  our  feeling,  whatever  credit  we  may  getf(^r  it.  Personal 
ends  we  have  none  to  serve  in  the  matter.  We  are  quite 
disinterested,  since  their  success  would  in  no  degree  affect 
us,  either  individually  or  as  a  body  —  nay,  we  are  all  the 
more  so,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  affirmed,  that  it  would  detach 
from  our  ranks  many  deterred  from  conformity  only  by 
the  existing  requirements  of  subscription.  I  am  not  one 
of  these  persons.  I  have  other  and  stronger  objections, 
which  the  alteration  sought,  even  if  eff'ected,  would  not 
remove.  I  am  more  than  contented  with  my  present 
position.  I  know  all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  I  stand  where  I  am  from  long-tried  and  rooted 
conviction.  On  both  the  grounds  I  have  stated,  we  might 
have  concluded  that  our  action  in  this  matter  would  have 
been  respected  by  Evangelical  churchmen,  and  that  any 
slight  improprieties  which  might  have  presented  themselves 
in  our  observance  would  have  been  overlooked. 

It  has,  however,  turned  out  otherwise.  We  have  been 
fiercely  assailed.  The  most  discreditable  motives  have 
been  imputed  to  us.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland  have  observed  the  day  as  we  have 
done,  but  we  have  been  singled  out  for  special  vitupera- 
tion ;  an  amount  of  unpleasant  feeling  has  been  awakened 
for  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  account.  A  formal  attack 
on  the  Established  Church  was  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
intended  by  us.  We  were  not,  indeed,  such  simpletons  as 
to  imagine  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  allude  to  the 
event  in  question,  without  speaking  as  honest  men  must 
speak  of  the  leading  persons  in  Church  and  State  who 
were  answerable  for  all  the  deplorable  measures  of  those 
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prepared  to  vindicate  their  conduct?  Let  us  understand 
this.  Is  it  so  ?  Tractarians  and  worldly  politicians  may 
take  this  course,  but  until  I  have  evidence  I  will  never 
believe  it  of  any  man  who  understands  the  Gospel.  We 
have  had  dignitaries  of  the  Church  —  and  none  of  them 
has  used  stronger  language  on  this  subject  than  the  late 
Archdeacon  Hare — clergymen  and  laymen,  exposing  and 
denouncing  the  leading  men  of  those  times.  Are  we 
forbidden  to  do  so  ?  Does  that  become  a  crime  in  us 
which  members  of  the  Established  Church  do  with 
impunity,  and  even  laudation  ?  I  ask  those  who  condemn 
us  to  judge  righteous  judgment.  We  claim  the  right  to 
speak  as  Christian  men  and  freemen  ought  to  speak.  We 
dare  not  allow  the  misunderstandings  even  ot  Christian 
brethren  to  reduce  us  to  silence.  It  were  a  perilous  thing 
to  religion  and  liberty  alike,  to  permit  the  danger  of  giving 
offence  to  such  as  are  unreasonably  disposed  to  take  it,  to 
hinder  us  from  doing  what  circumstances  seem  to  require. 
Bishop  Wilkins,  one  of  the  best  of  the  bishops  of  those 
times,  gave  good  advice  to  John  Howe :  **  Don't  think  to 
gain  anything,"  said  he,  *'  by  sneaking  and  crouching,  but 
bear  up  against  us  boldly  and  bravely.  Stand  to  your 
principles,  and  sooner  or  later  you  may  hope  to  carry  your 
point."  This  is  manly  and  wise  counsel,  and  we  mean  to 
take  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  own  the  obligations  of 
charity.  To  say  nothing  of  the  enforcement  of  this  duty 
in  Scripture,  we  have  sufficient  reason  for  it  in  the  know- 
ledge we  have  of  many  who  differ  from  us,  and  whom  we 
honour  and  respect.  Adopting  the  words  of  John  Howe 
on  another  occasion,  we  say  :  "  Though  I  cannot  avoid  to 
think  that  course  right  which  I  have  deliberately  chosen 
therein,  I  do  yet  esteem  that  a  small  thing  upon  which  to 
ground  an  opinion  of  my  excelling  them  that  think  other- 
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recounted  thus  seriously  with  myself,  that  of  every  differ- 
ing party,  in  these  circumstantial  matters,  I  do  particularly 
know  some  persons  by  whom  I  find  myself  much  excelled 
in  far  greater  things  than  is  the  matter  of  that  difference. 
I  cannot,  it  is  true,  thereupon  say  and  think  every  thing 
that  they  do ;  which  is  impossible,  since  they  differ  from 
one  another  as  well  as  from  me  :  and  I  understand  well 
there  are  other  measures  of  truth  than  this  or  that  excel- 
lent person's  opinion."  It  shall  be  our  careful  endea* 
vour,  especially  now,  when  there  are  so  many  waiting  for 
our  halting,  and  ready  to  make  us  offenders  for  a  word,  to 
avoid  every  term  that  can  give  reasonable  offence.  If  the 
truth  offends,  we  cannot  help  it. 

We  have,  indeed,  been  told  that  we  have  no  right  to 
celebrate  this  Bicentenary..  Who  has,  if  we  liave  not? 
On  what  ground  are  we  debarred  from  such  a  service? 
Can  any  other  class  of  persons  be  named  who  have  a 
better  right  than  we  have  ?  True,  we  do  not  hold  the 
identical  opinions  on  every  point  with  these  men.  It 
would  have  been  a  shame  to  us  if  we  did.  If  we  had 
learned  mothing  since  their  day  we  should  have  shown 
ourselves  dull  scholars,  A  quotation  from  a  sermon  of 
the  late  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton  has  been  produced,  in  bar 
of  our  present  celebration,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  most 
unhappy  misconstruction  of  history  that  the  Independents 
should  ever  have  recorded  the  24th  of  August  as  their 
memorial  day,  and  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  chronicle ;  it  is 
robbery  to  take  it  as  our  festival — nay,  it  is  suicidaL 
This  statement,  when  uttered,  had  a  special  bearing,  and 
a  correct  bearing  too.  Those  who  now  adduce  it  neither 
understand  the  man  nor  his  opinions.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  know  something  of  that  able  and  excellent  person,  and 
some  opportunity  of  knowing  his  judgment  on  this  matter, 
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and  I  can  well  understand  how  greatly  he  would  have  been 
surprised,  had  he  lived,  to  find  his  authority  used  for  such 
a  purpose.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  taken 
a  part  in  these  services  as  heartily  as  any  of  us.  His  own 
words,  on  another  occasion,  sufficiently  justify  this  state- 
ment. In  his  discourse  at  Mr.  Pritchard's  ordination,  he 
says —  "  We  do  not  wish  to  renounce  the  accession  which 
our  ranks  received  on  Bartholomew  Day.  That  is  a 
proud  date  in  our  calendar.  Those  who  joined  us  did 
not,  it  is  true,  understand  the  most  comprehensive  grounds 
of  Dissent.  But  they  entered  a  good  school  for  learning 
thera.  The  act  of  uniformity  was  designed  to  expel  all 
piety  from  the  ascendant  church.  They  shut  up  the  doors 
of  the  porch,  and  put  out  the  lamps.  The  ejected  minis- 
ters had  made  themselves  obnoxious,  by  declining  to 
sanction  the  book  of  sports,  and  by  their  strenuous 
endeavours  to  counteract  the  machinations  of  the  Papists. 
Two  thousand  pious,  holy  pastors  were,  without  one  term 
of  kindness,  opportunity  of  explanation,  or  moiety  of  sup- 
port, violently  expelled.  Eight  thousand  of  different 
classes  died  in  prison.  Sixty  thousand,  on  the  lowest 
computation,  suffered  the  loss  of  hberty  or  the  ruin  of 
property.  Royal  perjury  let  loose  the  same  oppression  in 
the  north,  and  Argyle,  Guthrie,  Renwick,  and  M'Cail  may 
justly  be  honoured  as  champions  and  martyrs  of  the  same 
cause.  The  Nonconformists  meekly  retired  from  their 
charges;  their  farewell  sermons  breathe  a  spirit  most 
sainted  ;  and  never  did  they  disobey  the  wicked  law  which 
silenced  and  impoverished  them,  but  when  plague,  and 
afterwards  fire,  ravaged  the  British  metropolis,  and  then 
they  were  so  refractory  as  to  visit  its  deuth-strioken  inha- 
bitants, and  so  contumacious  as  to  preach,  amidst  the 
smouldering  ashes,  the  words  of  mercy  to  its  houseless 
crowds.     One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.     They  sowed 
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in  tears  ;  we  reap  in  joy.     Our  views,  plans,  measures  are 
the  same." 

He  who  wrote  these  words  would  not  have  withheld 
his  sympathy  from  this  movement.  Nor  is  there  the 
shghtest  contradiction  between  these  two  statements.  I 
thoroughly  endorse  the  opinion  first  expressed.  To  claim 
the  men  of  1662  as  the  original  maintainers  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  ecclesiastical  usages  which  distinguish  us  would 
be  an  egregious  blunder.  We  are  guilty  of  no  such  folly. 
Our  historical  documents  show  the  contrary.  We  take 
our  stand  on  surer  and  nobler  ground.  We  are  no  wor- 
shippers of  the  "Fathers,"  as  they  are  called;  never- 
theless, we  do  not  shrink  from  making  our  appeal  to 
them  for  the  conformation  of  our  views.  We,  however, 
prefer  going  to  an  authority  at  once  to  which  both  we  and 
the  Fathers  must  alike  bow — to  God's  Word;  and,  sus- 
tained by  its  testimony,  we  are  satisfied.  We  have  all 
that  we  care  about.  Coming  down  to  more  recent  times, 
we  can  point  to  a  line  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  some 
time  before  1662,  who  maintained  these  principles  and 
sufiPered  unto  the  death  fur  them.  We  can  name  Fitz 
and  his  church,  whose  memory  lies  entombed  in  the 
records  of  the  State  Paper  Office ;  Harrison,  Copping, 
and  Thacker;  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  Ainsworth  and 
Jacob,  Penry  and  Johnstone,  and  several  others :  not 
overlooking  John  Eobinson,  than  whom  a  nobler  name 
does  not  adorn  the  annals  of  the  church  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  That  eminent  man  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a 
sound  divine,  of  gentlemanly  manners,  of  far  reaching 
sagacity,  of  ^reat  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  of  so  tender 
and  loving  a  disposition  as  to  attract  towards  him  the  un- 
bounded confidence  and  attachment  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  very  opponents  at  Leyden  never  spoke  of  him 
without  respect.     None  of  these  were  mean  men.     Their 
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their  memories  are  written  in  blood.  The  treatment  we 
sometimes  meet  with  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
cause  is  a  small  matter-  in  comparison  with  what  they 
endured. 

While  all  this  is  true,  we  are  not  to  forget  our  obligai- 
tions  to  the  ejected  ministers  of  1662.  Our  common 
Christianity  owes  much  to  them.  I  speak  not  of  their 
contributions  to  the  theological  literature  of  our  country 
alone,  but  of  their  conduct  at  the  crisis  now  under  con- 
sideration. That  so  many  persons  at  the  same  time, 
without  any  previous  concert  or  plans  for  the  future, 
should  relinquish  a  position  which  they  held  dear,  with 
all  its  attendant  advantages,  and  expose  themselves  to 
certain  suffering  in  obedience  to  conscience,  was  a  prac- 
tical and  noble  testimony  ta  the  reality  of  religion.  Such 
an  act  is  valuable  at  all  times  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  it  was  especially  so  at  the  period  referred  to. 
What  Englishman  can  think  of  the  reign  of  the  Second 
Charles  without  a  feeling  of  shame?  It  was  a  season  of 
national  disgrace.  Principle  was  laughed  at,  and  vice 
held  sway.  In  the  court,  harlots,  profligates,  and  vile 
persons  revelled  without  restraint.  Religion  was  scorned 
and  ridiculed.  Amidst  such  scenes,  it  was  a  great  thing 
that  so  many  men  should  have  been  found  to  give  proof, 
at  enormous  loss  to  themselves,  that  serious  piety  was  no 
vain  thing,  but  a  reality  —  something  worth  sacrifice  and 
suffering.  "  Had  all  the  ministers  conformed,"  was  the 
remark  of  a  person  of  rank  at  the  time,  "  people  would 
have  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  religion ;  that  it 
was  only  a  thing  to  be  talked  of,  or  serve  a  State  design ; 
but  these  men,  giving  up  their  livings  and  exposing  them>- 
selves  and  families  to  outward  evils,  rather  than  conform 
to   things  not   agreeable,    as    they    apprehended,    to    the 
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Gospel  they  preached,  have  convinced  men  that  there  is 
a  reahty  in  religion,  and  given  a  check  to  Atheism." 
There  can  be  no  question  that  on  many  minds  beyond 
what  we  can  estimate  the  Ejectment  must  have  produced 
the  most  beneficial  effect,  and  given  them  an  impression 
of  the  reality  of  religion  which  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  Nor  is  it  without  its  influence  still.  There  must 
have  been  something  true  and  strong  in  that  faith  which 
reconciled  men  to  what  is  so  unwelcome  to  flesh  and 
blood. 

Its  effects  on  Dissent  have  been  still  more  decided. 
There  were  persons  before  this  period  who  did  homage  to 
conscience  even  unto  death.  They  wei'e  the  leading  men 
of  a  considerable  class,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
humbler  ranks,  among  whom  religion  has  always  won  its 
greatest  triumphs.  Their  numbers  were  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  declared  in  Par- 
liament, in  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  they  were  not  less  than 
20,000,  divided  into  several  congregations,  in  Norfolk,  in 
Essex,  and  in  the  parts  about  London — a  large  body  in 
those  days,  considering  their  circumstances.  They  were, 
indeed,  feeble  and  destitute  of  influence.  But  the  Eject- 
ment of  1662  added  largely  to  them,  and  hfted  them  up 
from  a  condition  of  weakness  to  one  of  power.  Every 
attempt  was  made  to  crush  this  new  accession  to  Dissent, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They 
kept  the  place  to  which  persecution  had  driven  them.  So 
considerable  were  they  at  the  Eevolution  as  to  make  the 
Act  of  Toleration  a  necessity.  Having  obtained  legal  pro- 
tection for  themselves,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  their  con- 
solidation and  extension.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been 
simply  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
privileges.  This,  however,  could  not  continue  long.  The 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  essentially  an  aggressive  system.    After 
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a  time  their  opportunities  were  not  neglected.  Their  places 
of  worship  began  to  be  multiplied.  Efforts  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  truth  were  put  forth.  Many  accessory  events 
helped  them,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  rise  of  Methodism, 
infusing  fresh  life  in  every  direction,  and  now  we  see  the 
result.  By  the  census  of  1851  the  worshippers  amongst 
Nonconformists  equalled,  or  rather  exceeded,  those  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Bartholomew  Ejectment  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  a  course  which  has  termi- 
nated in  the  present  state  of  things.  How  much  of  the 
religion  of  our  country  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Noncon- 
formists it  is  not  easy  to  calculate.  They  have  done 
much,  directly  and  indirectly;  they  have  operated  bene- 
ficially on  the  Established  Church  itself,  in  quickening 
and  provoking  to  emulation  religious  principle  there. 

This  is.  only  part  of  the  debt  we  owe  the  ejected  of  1 662. 
They  have  contributed  largely,  without  intending  it,  in 
lading  the  foundation  of  our  present  liberties.  Before  that 
period,  keeping  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  out  of  view, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  religious  liberty  at  all.  None 
could  meet  for  worship,  apart  from  the  Established  Church, 
without  peril.  It  was  a  crime  to  be  punished,  and  was 
punished  with  ruthless  severity.  Aye,  and,  with  singular 
perversity,  men  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  country  to 
seek  elsewhere  the  liberty  denied  them  at  home.  The  first 
time  any  measure  of  freedom  of  worship  was  granted  came 
from  the  Royal  indulgence.  It  was  an  illegal  act,  was  liable 
to  be  recalled  at  any  moment,  and  was  felt  to  be  precarious. 
The  Act  of  Toleration  was  the  first  legal  measure  to  this 
end.  Like  all  first  steps  in  the  right  direction,  it  was  defec- 
tive ;  but  it  was  a  commencement.  In  the  following  reign 
attempts  were  made  to  impair  it,  but,  in  God's  good  pro- 
vidence, they  failed.  In  our  times  further  advances  have 
been  made ;  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
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the  period  will  shortly  come  when  the  last  vestige  of  the 
superiority  of  one  religious  body  over  others  will  be  erased 
from  the  statute-book.  We  may  probably  have  to  cal- 
culate on  many  a  struggle  before  then.  The  progress  of' 
liberty  may  seem  to  be  arrested,  or  even  thrown  back, 
but  no  uncertainty  rests  upon  the  issue.  When  perfect 
religious  equality  is  attained,  those  who  then  live  will 
wonder  at  the  foolish  fears  of  those  who  now  resist  its 
progress,  and  at  the  singular  blindness  which  prevented 
them  from  perceiving  its  advantages.  I  am  no  prophet, 
but  I  venture  to  predict  with  confidence  that,  when  that 
time  comes,  the  worthies  ejected  in  J  662  will  receive  that 
honour  which  is  withheld  from  them  by  many  now. 

In  admiring  their  character  and  appreciating  their  ser- 
vices, we  are  not  blind  to  their  faults.  We  have  been 
frequently  reminded  that,  if  they  suffered  persecution 
they  only  met  with  a  just  retaliation  for  their  own 
measures  when  in  power.  I  do  not  admire  the  doctrine  of 
retaliation  by  Christian  men.  The  charge  against  them, 
however,  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent  true,  and  the  more 
shame  to  them  for  it.  T  am  committed  to  no  indiscrimi- 
nate vindication  of  any  class  of  men.  I  am  prepared  to 
look  at  truth  wherever  I  find  it,  and  to  derive  from  it 
lessons  of  wisdom,  of  encouragement,  or  warning,  as 
the  case  may  be.  These  men  had  their  faults  —  I  speak 
of  them  as  a  class  —  and  grave  faults  they  were.  I 
have  no  justification  to  offer  for  their  errors.  Yet,  I  have 
something  to  say  in  the  matter.  Without  implicitly 
adopting  the  partisan  statements  of  Walker  —  which  up  to 
a  recent  period  no  man  of  intelligence  would  have  ven- 
tured to  do,  although  he  is  now  paraded  as  an  immaculate 
authority  —  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth  in  some  of  his 
representations.  Coleridge  says :  "  I  cannot  but  regard 
as  an  ignorant  bigot  every  man  who  can  place  the  far 
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later,  furious,  High-Church  compilations  and  stories  of 
Walker  and  others  in  competition  with  the  veracity  and 
general  verity  of  Baxter  and  Calamy."  Walker,  indeed, 
is  a  rash  and  indiscriminate  apologist  for  his  own  party. 
His  guesses  are  numerous ;  his  credulity  is  often  amusing. 
He  confounds  things  that  differ  in  the  strangest  way.  He 
sees  no  evil  in  his  own  friends,  and  no  good  in  his 
opponents.  His  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  clergy 
who  suffered  is  extravagant  and  untrue.  His  book,  how- 
ever, is  worth  reading,  as  a  necessary  element  towards  a 
just  view  of  the  whole  case.  The  following  remarks  will 
perhaps  help  you  to  understand  the  matter  better  : 

1.  If  the  sufferings  endured  by  so  many  good  men  at 
the  Kestoration  are  to  be  justified  and  apologised  for  by 
the  violence  and  intolerance  of  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  calling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  much  more 
complete  is  the  justification  which  that  very  violence 
receives  from  the  long  course  of  crime  and  crueltv,  per- 
petrated mainly  by  ecclesiastical  persons,  on  religious 
grounds  alone,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  till  the  year  1(540.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
single  out  acts  more  atrocious  than  many  of  them  were. 
From  Hooper,  down  to  Burton,  Prynne,  and  Bastwick, 
"we  might  adduce  a  roll  of  sufferers  —  men  of  character 
and  attainments  equal  to  any  of  their  oppressors  —  whose 
trials  were  far  more  severe  and  irritating  than  any  which 
the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  witnessed.  Several 
were  put  to  death  in  circumstances  of  refined  cruelty. 
Very  many  died  in  prison.  Large  numbers  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  vexatious  proceedings,  and  not  a  few 
ultimately  ruined  ;  and  all  for  what  ?  —  for  their  religious 
opinions  alone.  It  is  a  striking  fact  —  complained  of  in 
a  remonstrance  signed  by  Burleigh,  Hutton,  and  other 
statesmen,  and  addressed  to  Whitgift,   in  the  September 
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cf  1584  — that  scandalous  ministers,  men  of  notoriously 
bad  character,  were  unmolested,  while  the  best  and  the 
holiest  men,  who  had  any  scruples  about  the  existing  order 
of  things  —  men  of  great  learning  and  usefulness  —  were 
hunted  down  without  mercy.  All  this  took  place  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace.  Laud's  proceedings  were  not  perhaps 
worse  in  one  respect  than  those  of  Whitgift,  but  they  were 
the  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  intolerance.  Men  could  endure 
it  no  longer.  Ketribution  came  when  men's  minds  were 
in  a  state  of  exasperation.  The  wonder  is  not  that  there 
was  suffering  and  violence  during  the  Commonwealth, 
but  that  there  was  so  little —  far  less,  on  religious  accounts 
alone,  in  amount  and  in  circumstances  of  cruelty,  than  in 
the  previous  times. 

2.  My  second  remark  is,  that  those  of  the  clergy  who 
were  deprived  of  their  livings  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Long  Parliament  and  before  the  sittings  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly —  and  they  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dreds, as  Walker  confesses  —  were  dealt  with  chiefly  on 
two  grounds  ;  either  for  gross  immorality  or  for  the 
practice  of  those  innovations  in  worship  which  Laud  had 
introduced,  called  their  Popish  tendencies.  Comparing 
the  list  in  White's  Century  with  that  of  Walker,  the  charges 
brought  against  those  whose  names  are  contained  in  the 
former  are  largely  confirmed  by  the  latter.  This  is  no 
random  assertion.  I  have  compared  the  list  in  White's 
Century  with  that  in  Wajker.  The  result  may  be  thus 
stated  :  in  nine  cases  the  truth  of  the  charges  was  conclu- 
sively conlirmed  by  Walker's  inquiries  ;  in  fourteen,  he 
attempts  a  refutation,  in  a  few  of  which  he  appears  to  be 
successful;  but  the  remainder  —  seventy-seven  in  all  — 
he  leaves  as  he  finds  them ;  a  plain  proof  that  their 
vindication  was  beyond  his  power.  Certainly  Walker 
wanted  neither  the  industrv  nor  the  will  to  have  furnished 
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it  if  he  could.  The  proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  were  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties ;  nor  was  the  evidence  brought  before  them 
perhaps  properly  sifted  ;  but  that  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  ministers  then  in  the  Church  both  immoral  and 
incompetent,  nothing  but  an  extreme  want  of  candour 
can  deny.  This  is  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated, 
from  all  that  is  known  of  the  previous  state  of  things* 
The  testimony  of  Fuller,  the  Church  historian,  challenged 
by  Heylin  in  his  "  Examen,"  and  reiterated  and  confirmed 
by  Fuller  in  his  reply,  and  that  of  Baxter,  both  unim- 
peachable witnesses,  settles  the  question.  "  Some  of  their 
oflfences,"  says  the  former,  "  were  so  foul  it  is  a  shame  to 
report  them,  crying  to  justice  for  punishment."  "  I  must 
needs  say,"  is  the  language  of  the  latter,  "  that  in  all  the 
countreys  where  I  was  acquainted,  six  to  one  at  least,  if 
not  many  more,  that  were  sequestered  by  the  Committee, 
were,  by  the  oaths  of  witnesses,  proved  insufficient,  or 
scandalous,  or  both,  especially  guilty  of  drunkenness  and 
swearing  ;  and  those  that  being  able  godly  preachers  were 
cast  out  for  the  war  alone,  as  for  their  opinions'  sake, 
were  comparatively  very  few.  This  I  know  will  displease 
that  party,  but  this  is  true."  With  extremely  rare  excep- 
tions the  persons  sequestered  previous  to  July  1643  never 
ought  to  have  been  ministers,  and  were  justly  turned  out 
of  an  office  which  they  had  disgraced.  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  evangelical  clergyman,  worthy  of  the  name, 
who,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  not  concur  in  such 
measures,  and  feel  that  he  was  simply  complying  with  an 
imperative  duty  in  thus  acting.  All  our  ideas  of  right 
must  be  reversed  before  we  can  regard  persons  thus  dealt 
with,  not  for  truth  or  righteousness  but  for  their  sins,  as 
.  persecuted  persons.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  tribunal  before  which  they  appeared,  and,  in 
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certain  cases,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  on  which 
judgment  was  pronounced,  but  none  whatever  as  to  the 
substantial  justice  of  the  procedure. 

3.  A  third  remark  is,  that  the  parties  who  managed 
these  earlier  proceedings  were  not  Presbyterians,  they 
were  Episcopalians.  There  was  a  wide  difference  between 
the  grand  Committee  on  religion,  chosen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  the  Triers,  with  the  asso- 
ciated Committees,  subsequently  appointed.  When  the 
Long  Parliament  assembled,  they  were  nearly  all  professed 
Episcopalians.  At  the  utmost,  there  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  more  than  three  or  four  who  could  with  any 
truth  have  been  called  Presbyterians.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  doings  of  Laud  had  shaken 
the  attachment  of  many  to  Prelacy  as  it  then  existed, 
and  led  them  to  entertain  the  idea  of  modifying  it,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  any  hostility  to 
Episcopacy  itself.  It  was  not  the  procedure  of  a  sect 
without,  embittered  against  the  Church,  but  of  those  who 
professed  to  belong  to  it.  Indeed,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  all  the  evidence  which  exists,  my  conviction  is 
strong  that  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  at  any 
time  Presbyterianism  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Coleridge  is  correct  when  he  says  "  that  the 
phrase  Presbyterian  ministers  and  Presbyterian  party  must 
be  placed  among  the  vulgar  errors  of  history.  The 
fingers  of  one  hand  would  suffice  to  number  all  the  proper 
Presbyterians  in  the  Parliament  at  this  time,  or  among 
the  London  ministers.  A  large  number  of  those  who 
were  afterwards  rejected,  on  the  twice  infamous  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  would  have  been  contented  to  retain 
the  prelates  under  the  name  of  patriarchs  (Canterbury  and 
York)  and  archbishops  ;  and  as  to  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  Genevan  or  true  Presbyterian  discipline,  the  intra- 
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duction  of  laymen  as  deacons  and  ruling  elders,  they  were 
almost  to  a  man  against  it." 

4.  Further,  the  term  Presbyterian  did  not  come  to  be 
applied  to  the  party  generally  till  some  time  after.  The 
movement  in  this  direction  began  with  the  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  Scotch  and  obtain  the  aid  of  their  army, 
and  was  not  consummated  till  the  close  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  Even  those  who  composed  that  Assembly, 
and  still  more  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  without,  were 
anything  but  firm  Presbyterians,  as  their  subsequent 
conduct  at  the  Kestoration  evinced,  to  say  nothing  of 
Baxter's  testimony.  That  the  party  called  Presbyterians 
were  intolerant,  to  the  full  as  much  so  as  the  Church  which 
they  had  displaced,  is  a  notorious  fact.  Both  their  conduct 
and  their  writings  prove  this  too  incontestably  to  require 
detailed  evidence.  It  is  disputed  by  none.  Many  of 
their  acts  were  unjust  and  tyrannical ;  and  the  fierce 
invectives  of  such  writers  as  Edwards,  Baillie,  and  several 
others  against  toleration,  disgraced  them.  Intolerance  was 
never  so  systematically  defended  and  justified  as  at  this 
period.  Some  of  them  said  many  foolish  things,  and 
stimulated  the  Parliament,  and  those  who  seized  the 
government,  to  many  of  the  worst  acts  of  persecution 
with  which  the  party  were  chargeable. 

6.  Again,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  state  of  the 
times,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
suffered  greatly,  many  of  them  men  of  unquestionable 
learning  and  irrepro-achable  character.  Bishop  Hall  may 
be  taken  as  an  instance  —  a  man  whose  writings  will  never 
lose  their  charm  so  long  as  the  English  tongue  endures. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  his  life  and  his  "  hard  measure '' 
without  sympathy  for  him  and  detestation  at  the  usage  he 
met  with.  He  had  fallen  on  evil  times.  When  Laud  was 
in  the  ascendant  he  was  an  object  of  dishke  and  suspicion. 
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and  was  worried  with  informers  and  spies.  From  1 640  till 
his  death  he  was  treated  most  harshly.  He  was  impri- 
soned, subsequently  turned  out  of  his  residence,  and  his 
property  pillaged.  John  Hales  of  Eton  was  another. 
Andrew  Marvel  says  of  him,  "  that  he  was  a  most  learned 
divine,  and  one  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  most 
remarkable  for  his  suifferings  in  the  late  times,  and  his 
Christian  patience  under  them  ;  and  I  reckon  it  not  one 
of  the  least  ignominies  of  that  age  that  so  eminent  a 
person  should  have  been,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times, 
reduced  to  these  necessities  under  which  he  lived.  As  I 
account  it  no  small  honour  to  have  grown  up  into  some 
part  of  his  acquaintance,  and  conversed  awhile  with  the 
living  remains  of  the  clearest  heads  and  best  prepared 
breasts  in  Christendom."  Many  experienced  similar  fare- 
Who  can  think  of  these  things  without  indignation  ?  They 
are  very  bad. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  all  the  clergy 
sequestered  subsequently  to  1643  suffered  from  the  same 
cause,  and  in  the  same  way.  Not  a  few  were  determined 
Eoyalists,  and  exerted  all  their  influence  in  the  King's 
behalf.  Of  course,  in  so  deadly  a  struggle  as  was  then 
going  on,  the  Parliament  were  not  likely  to  endure  this. 
Their  own  safety  required  strong  measures,  and  this  class 
suffered  not  for  their  religion  but  for  their  loyalty.  They 
were  malignants,  in  the  language  of  the  times.  Some 
were  ejected  for  refusing  the  Covenant,  and  subsequently 
the  Engagement,  which  bound  them  to  be  peaceable 
under  Cromwell's  government.  But  these  cases  were 
comparatively  few.  These  instruments  were  not  generally 
enforced  ;  a  large  number  took  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  and  were  undisturbed  in  their  charges.  Mob 
violence  did  evil  in  many  cases.  Some,  too,  were  deprived 
by  the  Commissioners  for  Scandalous  Ministers — a  body 
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needs  a  brief  explanation.  The  Triers  were  appointed  by 
an  ordinance  bearing  date  March  20,  1653-4.  They  con- 
sisted of  nine  laymen  and  twenty-nine  ministers.  The 
object  of  their  appointment  was  to  examine  persons  who 
were  presented  to  a  living,  before  they  entered  upon  their 
charge,  as  to  their  competency  for  their  work.  -They  were 
prohibited  from  troubling  any  one  who  had  entered  upon 
his  charge  a  year  before  their  own  appointment.  Baxter, 
who  was  no  friend  to  them,  nevertheless  bears  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  good  which  they  did.  "  So  great,"  is  his 
statement,  "  was  the  benefit  above  the  hurt  which  they 
brought  to  the  Church,  that  many  thousands  of  souls  blest 
God  for  the  faithful  ministers  they  let  in,  and  grieved 
when  the  Prelatist  cast  them  out  again."  Shortly  after, 
in  the  August  of  the  same  year,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
appointing  Commissioners,  chiefly  laymen,  with  a  few 
ministers,  for  ejecting  scandalous  and  inefficient  ministers. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  undertake  the  defence  of  all  the 
doings  of  these  Commissioners.  They  were  chargeable 
with  some  foolish  and  unjust  things.  The  case  of  Pocock, 
the  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  is  a  case  in  point,  whom 
they  were  only  prevented  depriving  by  the  interposition  of 
Dr.  Owen.  From  these  causes  combined,  a  large  number 
of  clergymen  suffered,  and  some  of  them  severely,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  former  times,  at  least  on  the  score  of 
religion.  A  considerable  body  of  them,  like  Dr.  Sanderson, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  were  permitted  to  remain 
unmolested  in  their  cures  during  the  whole  period.  "It  is 
somewhat  bold,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  in  Anglican  writers 
to  complain,  as  they  now  and  then  do,  of  the  persecutions 
they  suffered  at  this  period,  when  we  consider  what  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  before,  and  what  it  was 
afterwards.      I  do   not  know  that  any  member  of  the 
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Church  of  England  was  imprisoned  under  the  Common- 
wealth, except  for  some  political  reason ;  certain  it  is  that 
the  jails  were  not  filled  with  them." 

6.  Lastly,  from  the  time  that  Cromwell  assumed  the 
government,  there  was  an  earnest  desire  to  extend  a  large 
toleration  to  all  religious  parties,  and  he  did  it  as  far  as 
he  could.  The  evidence  of  this,  supplied  by  those  who 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  him,  is  abundant.  "  The  Pro- 
tector," says  Dr.  George  Bates,  an  eminent  royalist, 
*'  indulged  the  use  of  Common  Prayer  in  families  and  in 
private  conventicles ;  and  though  the  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  but  melancholy,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  they  had  a  great  deal  more  favour  and  indul- 
gence than  under  the  Parliament,  which  could  never  have 
been  interrupted  had  they  not  insulted  the  Protector,  and 
forfeited  their  liberty  by  their  seditious  practices  and 
plottings  against  his  person  and  government."  *'  I  give 
thanks,"  says  Baxter,  "  that  I  once  saw  times  of  greater 
liberty,  though  under  an  usurper,  or  else,  -as  far  as  I  can 
discern,  scarce  any  of  my  books  had  seen  the  light."  "A 
just  though  severe  sarcasm,"  adds  Coleridge;  "  for  observe, 
Baxter  and  his  writings  were  at  least  as  inimical  to 
Cromwell  as  to  the  Diocesans,  nay,  far  more  so.  But  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  is  the  one  great  foul  blotch  of  the 
Church  of  England."  "  Again,"  says  Baxter,  "  on  the 
other  extreme,  Cromwell  himself,  and  such  others,  com- 
monly gave  out  that  they  could  not  understand  what  the 
magistrate  had  to  do  with  matters  of  religion,  and  they 
thought  that  all  men  should  be  left  to  their  own  con'- 
sciences,  and  that  the  magistrate  could  not  interpose  but 
that  he  should  be  ensnared  in  the  guilt  of  persecution." 
"  One  among  a  thousand  proofs,"  says  Coleridge,  "  of 
Cromwell's  attachment  to  the  best  interests  of  human 
nature."     "  Meanwhile,"  observes  Hallam,  "  the  Episcopal 
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ministers,  though  excluded  from  legal  toleration,  along 
with  Papists,  by  the  instrument  of  government  under 
which  Cromwell  professed  to  hold  his  power,  obtained  in 
general  a  sufficient  indulgence  for  the  exercise  of  their 
functions.  Once,  indeed,  on  the  discovery  of  a  royalist 
conspiracy,  in  1055,  he  published  a  severe  ordinance,  for- 
bidding every  ejected  minister,  or  fellow  of  a  college,  to 
act  as  domestic  chaplain  or  schoolmaster.  But  this  was 
coupled  with  a  promise  to  show  as  much  tenderness  as 
might  consist  with  the  safety  of  the  nation,  towards  such 
of  the  said  persons  as  should  give  testimony  of  their  good 
affection  towards  the  government.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
ordinance  was  so  far  from  being  rigorously  observed,  that 
Episcopal  conventicles  were  openly  kept  in  London." 
*'  Though  a  tyrant,  however,"  Bays  Lathbury,  certainly  no 
favourer  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  "  Cromwell  was 
the  advocate  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  his  conduct  to 
some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  was  a  redeeming  feature  in 
his  character.  *  Liberty  of  conscience  was  the  bond  by 
which  the  discordant  elements  in  the  army  were  held 
together.  Had  he  been  at  full  liberty,  he  would  have 
granted  toleration  to  the  Episcopalians  as  well  as  to  the 
sectaries."  It  were  easy  to  multiply  these  testimonies, 
but  it  is  needless.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  his  enemies 
being  witnesses,  than  that  Cromwell  was  intensely  desirous 
to  grant  religious  freedom  to  all ;  and  he  did  it  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  admitted. 

These  particulars,  I  believe,  embrace  a  fair  and  honest 
statement  of  the  case  as  it  regards  the  Episcopal  clergy  in 
these  times.  Great  hardships  and  severe  sufferings  were 
endured  by  a  very  considerable  body  of  them.  It  is  not 
difficult,  however,  to  perceive  that  there  were  some  special 
differences  between  their  case  and  that  of  the  ejected  on 
Bartholomew's  Day,  which  it  may  be  well  to  have  before  us. 
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1 .  The  direct  cause  of  the  sequestration  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  was  not  in  all  cases  the  same,  nor  was  its  operation 
simultaneous.  Some,  as  we  have  seen,  were  expelled 
from  their  livings  for  their  immoralities  ;  others  for  their 
opposition  to  the  then  existing  government ;  and  others 
on  strictly  conscientious  grounds,  for  refusing  the  covenant 
or  the  engagement,  or  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Episcopal  government  and  formulas.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  these  three  classes ;  and  I  am  aware  of  the 
strong  temptation  of  being  guided  in  our  judgment  in 
such  cases  more  by  our  own  predilections  than  by  truth. 
Guarding  against  this,  my  own  conviction  is  that,  exclud- 
ing the  two  former  classes,  the  last  will  be  considerably 
reduced.  They  were,  I  suspect,  the  smallest  body  of  the 
three,  but  it  comprised  by  far  the  best  portion  of  the 
clergy  —  men  of  learning,  of  high  character,  of  devoted 
piety,  an  honour  to  any  church.  They  were  truly  sufferers 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  are  deserving  of  all  sympathy 
and  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Puritan  eject- 
ment, the  cause  was  one  and  simple,  and  took  pkce  on 
one  day.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  charge  of  immorality  or 
disloyalty  being  brought  against  any  one  of  them.  They 
were  not  turned  out  by  any  process  of  law,  because  they  had 
got  in  improperly.  Any  attempt  of  this  kind  must  have 
failed.  It  was  a  pure  case  of  conscience.  They  were  required 
to  do  that  which,  had  they  done  it,  would  at  once  have  left 
them  unmolested  in  their  charges,  but  which  they  could  not 
do  honestly.  The  act  of  uniformity  was  new,  different  from 
all  similar  acts,  and  was  so  constructed  as  to  make  their 
course  a  necessity.  They  could  only  have  acted  differently 
to  their  indelible  disgrace.  It  was  deliberately  planned  for 
their  ruin.  "  Now  that  we  know  their  mind,"  said  Sheldon, 
"  we  '11  make  them  all  knaves  if  they  conform." 
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2.  Look  next  at  their  position  respectively.  The  Epis- 
copal clergy  had  no  special  claims  on  the  existing  govern- 
ment. They  may  be  said  to  have  been  open  antagonists 
from  the  first.  The  party  in  power  had  come  under  no 
distinct  engagement  to  them.  Even  the  measures  which 
bore  the  hardest  on  the  most  conscientious  of  them  had 
some  colourable  pretext  for  them.  They  were  thought 
necessary  from  the  state  of  the  times.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Covenant  and  the  Engagement.  For  the 
first  there  was  less  apology,  though  neither  of  them  was 
very  rigidly  enforced  over  the  country  at  large.  It  was 
wholly  different  with  the  Ejected  of  1662.  The  king  was 
under  the  deepest  obligations  to  them.  The  Restoration, 
which  exalted  their  opponents  to  power,  was  largely  the 
work  of  these  very  men.  Had  they  and  their  co-religionists 
in  Scotland — I  use  the  phraseology  loosely  —  been  opposed 
to  it,  one  may  doubt  whether  it  would  have  proved  a 
practicable  enterprise ;  certainly  it  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded without  much  bloodshed.  The  royalists  were, 
therefore,  under  the  deepest  obHgations  to  them.  They 
were  royahsts  themselves.  So  sensible  of  this  at  the 
time  were  the  king,  his  statesmen,  and  bishops,  that 
they  came  under  distinct  engagements  to  respect  their 
religious  scruples  in  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
These  Puritans  were  quite  prepared  for  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy.  They  only  required  the  removal  of  what 
they  deemed  unlawful.  Some  eight  or  ten  particulars, 
which  would  in  no  sound  sense  have  affected  any  essential 
doctrine  or  impaired  the  efficiency  of  Episcopacy,  embraced 
all  the  alterations  which  would  have  kept  them  in  their 
places.  They  had,  as  they  supposed,  substantial  promises 
that  this  would  have  been  conceded,  and,  had  there  been 
any  sincerity  in  giving  them,  they  might  have  been  ful- 
filled.    But  the  three  leading  men  —  Charles,  Clarendon, 
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and  Sheldon  —  were  utterly  faithless.  They  were  different 
in  character,  but  all  bad.  The  first  cared  for  nothing  but 
his  own  indulgence,  and  died  a  papist ;  the  second  had  no 
regard  for  truth  when  he  had  a  purpose  to  serve ;  he  not 
only  fell  into  mistakes  in  his  history,  but  wilfully  falsified 
it,  as  Mr.  Foster  has  abundantly  shown ;  and  the  third 
had  no  religion,  as  Burnet  affirms,  and  was  a  cold,  heart- 
less, tyranical  man.  They  formed  a  marvellously  suitable 
combination  for  the  purpose  they  had  in  view.  They 
cajoled,  insulted,  and  deceived  the  men  to  whom  they 
were  deeply  indebted  for  the  very  power  which  gave  them 
the  means  of  oppressing  them.  Kooted  aversion  to  their 
lehgion,  aggravated  by  the  thought  of  their  past  success, 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  it.     It  is  a  clear  case  of  persecution. 

3.  Then,  as  to  their  treatment  respectively.  That  many 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy  endured  great  hardships  cannot 
be  denied.  I  do  not  forget  the  infamous  ordinance  of 
January,  1644-5,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  even  in  families,  under  a  severe  penalty ;  nor 
the  Protectors'  ordinance  of  1 655 ;  though  neither  of  them 
were  rigidly  enforced.  The  fifths,  too,  granted  to  the 
sequestered  ministers  were  generally  evaded,  sometimes 
scandalously.  Still  Hallam's  testimony  is  that  there  were 
few  imprisoned  on  the  ground  of  their  religion,  at  least 
under  Cromwell's  government.  But  the  ejected  of  1062 
were  differently  dealt  with.  Not  only  were  they  cast 
out  of  their  livings,  and  the  measure  so  arranged  in 
regard  to  time  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  year's  income, 
but  acts  were  passed  meant  to  crush  them,  and  these  acts 
were  not  dead  letters.  They  were  striogently  enforced,  and 
filled  the  prisons  with  tenants,  and  impoverished  multi- 
tudes with  heavy  and  ruinous  fines. 

4.  The  sufferings  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  came  upon 
them  during  a  period  of  great  unsettlement.     A  disastrous 
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and  deadly  contest  was  going  on.  The  quarrel  admitted  of 
no  other  termination  but  by  the  keen  arbitrament  of  the 
sword.  Few  sound-minded  Englishmen  of  the  present 
day  will  deny  that  the  right  was  mainly  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  whatever  unjustifiable  measures  disgraced  their 
cause  in  its  progress,  and  however  unexpected  and  unde- 
signed w^as  its  issue  Civil  wars  are  usually  most  fierce 
and  embittered.  All  parties  suffer.  The  clergy  did  so 
in  this  instance.  Indeed,  there  is  no  concealmg  that  a 
certain  portion  of  them  were  the  objects  of  special  dis- 
like. So  much  was  high-churchmanship  regarded  as  at 
the  root  of  the  war  that  it  was  termed  "  Bellum  Episco- 
pale."  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  conforming  ministers  were  the  only  sufferers.  Not 
a  few  who  were  subsequently  Nonconformists  had  their 
share.  Both  parties  treated  those  whom  they  considered 
opponents,  when  in  their  power,  without  much  delicacy. 
The  roistering  Cavaliers  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
tenderness.  Kevs.  Messrs.  Lydston,  Bailey,  Wellman^ 
and  many  more,  experienced  their  tender  mercies.  After- 
wards Revs.  Messrs.  Cook,  Ford,  and  several  others,  were 
sequestered  for  refusing  the  engagement.  It  was  the 
unhappy  lot  of  some  Nonconformists  to  endure  wrong 
from  both  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  uni- 
formity .  and  the  cruel  measures  which  followed  bore 
exclusively  on  one  party,  and  were  passed  at  a  time  of 
profound  peace.  The  war  was  at  an  end.  All  were 
heartily  tired  of  the  previous  disorder.  They  were  pre- 
pared for  rest  at  any  price.  The  surprising  patience  with 
which  the  evil  men  who  had  risen  to  power  at  the 
Restoration  were  endured  is  the  best  proof  of  the  pre- 
vailing temper.  Considering  the  views  entertained,  for 
the  most  part,  by  those  who  were  ejected,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  then  afforded  of  giving  strength  and  union  to 
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the  Established  Church,  which  was  madly  and  perversely 
thrown  away,  never  again  to  be  recovered.  The  course 
adopted  was  an  infatuation,  and  the  sufferings  which  it 
entailed  on  some  of  the  best  men  then  living  were  without 
justification. 

These  particulars  may  serve  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  There  were  elements  inherent  in 
the  latter  which  had  no  place  in  the  former.  So  long 
as  ingratitude,  treachery,  and  faithlessness  are  detested, 
the  act  of  uniformity  and  its  effects  will  never  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  having  a  character  of  their  own.  In  truth,  it 
was  a  terrible  time  for  all  who  were  not  prepared  to 
concur  with  the  ruling  power.  Had  the  case  of  the  Non- 
conformist ministers  in  England  stood  alone  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough.  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  Scotland  were  of  the  same  character,  and,  if 
possible,  more  unjustifiable.  The  treachery  of  Sharp,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kirk,  the  cruel  proceedings  of  Middleton 
and  his  associates,  and  the  bloody  deeds  on  the  heaths  and 
muirs  and  homesteads  of  Scotland,  bring  to  light  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  ruling  powers  at  that  sad  period 
of  the  country's  history. 

All  parties  amongst  us  have  much  to  deplore  in  the 
unhappy  scenes  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  much  to 
learn  from  them.  There  were  abundant  faults  on  all 
sides.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  happier  times. 
Something  of  value  survives,  and  great  good  has  come  out 
of  it  all.  Principles  based  on  truth  are  immortal.  Those 
for  which  these  men  suffered  are  ours.  Whatever, 
through  increasing  light,  we  have  added  to  them,  has 
not  led  us  to  discard  the  old.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
represent  this  religious  struggle  as  a  contest  for  things 
indifferent  —  for  trifles.  In  our  own  body  we  quietly 
allow  these  things.     We  have  variety,  with  peace.     Some 
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use  gowns;  others  preach  without  them.  Some  dehght 
in  organs  ;  others  are  satisfied  to  dispense  with  them. 
Some  manage  their  service  in  one  way ;  others  in  a 
different.  There  is  no  dispute  about  these  things.  We 
are  one  amidst  all  these  varieties,  and  are  none  the  worse 
for  them.  Let,  however,  the  attempt  be  made  to  impose 
them,  and  the  consequences  would  soon  appear.  It  is 
the  intrusion  of  this  power  that  does  the  mischief.  We 
contend  that  what  Christ  has  left  indifferent  man  has 
no  right  to  impose.  If  any  man  think  that  he  is  not 
rightly  ordained  to  the  ministry,  unless  by  Episcopal 
hands,  let  him  be  so  ordained.  If  any  man  think  that 
he  cannot  becomingly  preach  the  Gospel,  except  in  a 
particular  habit,  be  it  white,  black,  brown,  or  scarlet,  let 
him  wear  it.  If  any  man  is  persuaded  that  he  ought 
not  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  save  in  a  kneehng 
posture,  let  him  kneel.  I  would  not  offend  his  scruples. 
I  should  readily  administer  it  to  him  in  that  way.  And 
so  of  many  other  things.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
these  things.  But  if  any  power,  however  constituted, 
shall  presume  to  say  —  You  are  no  minister  unless  you 
are  Episcopally  ordained,  and  we  do  not  recognise  you ; 
you  shall  not  preach,  except  in  a  particular  habit;  you 
shall  not  come  near  the  table  of  the  Lord,  save  in  the 
posture  we  prescribe ;  —  we  withstand  it  at  once.  It  is 
an  usurpation.  It  is  the  assumption  of  an  authority 
which  is  the  Lord's  exclusively,  and  we  will  not  yield 
subjection  to  it,  no,  not  for  an  hour.  It  is  a  principle 
fraught  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences.  It  imposes 
a  bondage  upon  conscience,  and  would  justify  all  the 
enormities  of  Popery.  We  prize  our  liberty,  and  mean 
to  stand  fast  in  it. 

There  is  one  effect  of  the  act  of  uniformity  deserving 
special  notice,  to  which  large-hearted  Churchmen  cannot 
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be  insensible.  It  altered  the  Catholic  character  of  the 
national  church.  Previous  to  that  period  many  ofl&ciated 
in  her  pulpits  who  received  only  PresUyterian  ordination. 
Knox  himself;  Whittingham,  Dean  of  Durham,  whose 
ordination  was  questioned,  indeed,  but  never  decided  ; 
Morrison,  under  the  primacy  of  Grindal ;  Travers,  who 
affirmed  that  there  were  many  in  the  same  position  as 
himself — to  say  nothing  of  some  foreigners  —  were  all 
ministers  of  the  church.  By  this  means  the  Church  of 
England  held  fellowship  with  all  the  reformed  churches, 
as  her  reformers  wished  her  to  do.  For  the  sake  of 
punishing  some  good  men,  the  act  of  uniformity  put 
an  end  to  this;  and  now  the  only  men  who  can  enter 
the  church  without  re- ordination  are  Popish  priests,  taking 
rank  amongst  the  Episcopally  ordained.  Let  a  man  be 
what  he  may  in  piety,  learning,  and  usefulness,  however 
long  he  may  have  laboured  in  the  Gospel,  the  Church  of 
England  is  closed  against  him,  unless  he  submit  to  be  re- 
ordained  by  a  bishop.  His  previous  ministerial  character 
is  disowned  and  rejected.  If  this  is  not  a  schismatical 
attitude,  it  is  very  Hke  it.  I,  for  one,  could  not  endure  to 
have  my  religious  sympathies  so  straitened  and  confined. 

Thus  much  we  have  to  say.  There  are  many  other 
points  which  might  have  engaged  our  attention,  for  the 
subject  is  a  large  one,  bat  we  must  forbear. .  Our  object 
has  been  to  bring  such  views  before  you  as  might  correct 
misapprehension  and  tend  to  your  profit.  Our  intention 
in  this  celebration  we  believe  was  good.  We  regret  that 
it  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  that  we  cannot  but 
deplore.  But  we  feel  sure  that  when  the  present  heat  and 
irritation  have  passed  away,  justice  will  be  done  to  us. 
There  are  already  some  indications  of  this.  We  hail  and 
shall  be  glad  to  encourage  them.  Nothing,  we  hope,  has 
fallen  from  us  inconsistent  with  truth  and  charity.     We 
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love  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
anxious  for  the  purity  and  peace  of  all  bodies  of  Christians. 
We  have  no  idea  i:hat  the  time  will  ever  come  when  all 
churches  shall  be  one,  under  a  rigid  uniformity.  This 
seems  to  us  impossible,  and  was  never  designed.  But  we 
do  anticipate  the  time  when  there  will  be  far  greater 
purity  in  the  churches  of  Christ;  when  ecclesiastical 
assumptions  shall  cease ;  when  the  secularities  which  defile 
them  shall  be  for  ever  cast  away  ;  when  no  man  shall  vex 
the  conscience  of  another  by  unlawful  demands ;  when 
things  indifferent  will  be  left  where  Christ  has  left  them  ; 
when  the  present  barriers  that  keep  churches  separate  shall 
be  broken  down  ;  and  when  love  shall  diffuse  itself  so  richly 
amongst  all  Christians  that  a  true  fellowship,  amidst  many 
diversities,  shall  prevail.  A  necessary  step  towards  this 
is  to  have  the  minds  of  men  effectually  exorcised  from 
the  foolish  notion  of  a  rigid  uniformity  in  things  not 
essential  to  the  faith.  To  contribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this,  in  however  humble  a  way,  is  worth 
something. 
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If  it  be  evinced  that'one  heaven  shall  hold  men  of  several  opinions,  if  the 
unity  of  faith  be  not  destroyed  by  that  which  men  call  differing  religions, 
and  if  an  unity  of  charity  be  the  duty  of  us  all,  even  towards  persons  that 
are  not  persuaded  of  every  proposition  we  believe,  then  I  would  fain  know 
to  what  purpose  are  all  those  stirs  and  great  noises  in  Christendom. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

What  charter  hath  Christ  given  the  church,  to  bind  men  up  to  more 
than  Himself  hath  done  ?  Or  to  exclude  those  from  her  society,  who  may 
be  admitted  into  heaven  >  "Will  Christ  ever  thank  men  at  the  great  day 
for  keeping  such  out  from  communion.with  his  church,  to  whom  he  will 
vouchsafe  not  only  crowns  of  glory,  but  it  may  be  aureoles  too,  if  there 
be  any  such  things  there  ? — Stillingfleet. 

The  prudence  and  piety  of  [the  blessed  Apostles^  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John]  those  unerring  guides  of  the  church,  themselves  under  the  certain 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  directed  them  to  bring  t$e  things  wherein 
they  would  have  Christians  unite,  within  as  narrow  a  compass  as 
possible,  neither  multiplying  articles  of  faith  nor  rites  of  Avorship. 
These  two  principles  ....  are  both  sufficient  and  necessary, 
the  apt  and  only  means  to  heal  and  save  us  ;  such  as  would  effect  our 
cure,  and  without  wliich  nothing  will. — Howe. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 


CHAPTEE     T. 


tltSB     OF     THE     PURITANS. — SEVERITIES     OE     ELIZABETH     ANB    WHITGIFT. — 
laud's  policy. — THE  REBELLION. — PRESBYTERIANS  AND  INDEPENDENTS. 


When  Hooper,  on  presenting  himself  to  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
for  consecration  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  wear 
the  vestments  prescribed  to  be  worn  by  bishops,  he  struck  the 
first  note  of  that  controversy,  which  agitated  the  Church  until 
the  ejection  of  the  Puritans  at  the  Eestoration  of  Charles  IT.-" 
Hooper,  like  many  of  the  Reformers,  regarded  the  Mass  as 
idolatry,  and .  consequently  the  vestments  which  had  been 
worn  by  the  Eomish  clergy,  as  idolatrous,  and  badges  of 
Antichrist ;  even  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Eidley,  in  their  last 
days,  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  f 

When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  many  of  the  Eeformers 
fled  to  the  Continent,  where  they  probably  imbibed  from  the 
Swiss  Protestants,  that  dislike  of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  they  displayed  on  their  return  at  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth.  They  were  much  disappointed  at  the 
sluggish  manner  in  which  that  great  Queen  carried  on  the 
Eeformation  ;  especially  did  they  dislike  the  vestments,  the 

*  Heylyn  calls  Hooper  the  first  Nonconformist  in  England.  See  also 
Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

t  Sampson  told  Cecil  that  he  had  at  his  ordination  objected  to  the 
apparel,  but  Cranmer  and  Eidley  ordained  him  nevertheless.  Neal,  vol.  i. 
pp.  65,  170.  Athenee  Oxon.  MUton's  Eeformation  in  England,  vol.  i, 
p.  50. 
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use  of  which  the  Queen  was  unwilling  to  abolish.  Even 
Jewel,  a  moderate  prelate,  speaks  of  them  as  "theatrical 
dresses,"  "relics  of  the  Amorites  ;"  Grindal,  Horn,  Pilkington, 
Sandys,  Nowell,  Parkhurst,  Coverdale,  were  strongly  averse  to 
them,  and  equally  with  the  Puritans  desired  their  disuse.* 
Nor  were  these  views  confined  to  a  few,  they  prevailed  during 
the  early  years  of  Elizabeth  very  extensively  amongst  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  in  the  Universities. -j-  At  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  also  at  St.  John's  College,  the  fellows  and 
students  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  cast  off  their  sur- 
plices. J  At  Oxford,  there  were  only  three  men  who  could 
preach,  and  they  were  all  Puritans.  §  Eminent  preachers  in 
London  inveighed  against  surplices,  rochets,  tippets,  and 
caps  ;**  and  so  widely  had  these  precise  or  puritanical  feelings 
spread,  that  a  paper  presented  to  Convocation  proposing  to 
abolish  the  use  of  organs,  the  observance  of  saints'  days,  the 
signing  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  &c.,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  only  one.f  f 

Elizabeth  was  altogether  averse  to  the  nakedness  or  simpli- 
city to  which  so  many  of  the  Reformers  were  desirous  of 
reducing  the  service  of  the  Church ;  but  whilst  she  wisely 
refused  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  she  unfortunately  manifested 
no  tenderness  towards  those  who  entertained  scruples  about 
the  vestments  or  ceremonies.  But  the  harsh  measures  to  which 
Parker,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  recourse,  instead 
of  producing  the  desired  uniformity,  irritated  the  Puritans, 

*    Zuricli  Letters,  pp.  23,  40,  52,  55,  64,  66,  100,  142,  149,  177. 
Baxter,  part  i,  p.  32.     Neal,  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  173. 
t  Zurich  Letters,  p.  168. 
X  Life   of  Whitgift,  hy  Sir  G.  Paule,    in  Wordsworth's    Ecc.  Biog. 
vol.  iii.  p.  561. 

^    Athenae  Oxen,  vol.  i.  pp.  374,  550.     Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

**  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  560,  note  2. 

ft  Strype,  vol.  i.  pp.  499-506. 
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and  increased  their  popularity.  Parker  was  succeeded  in  the 
Primacy  by  Grindal,  a  man  of  different  views.  He  had  shewn 
himself  unwilling  to  deal  rigorously  with  the  Puritans  ;  and 
soon  fell  under  the  Queen's  displeasure  for  his  spirited  resis- 
tance to  her  commands,  requiring  him  to  diminish  the  number 
of  preachers,  and  suppress  certain  religious  meetings  among 
the  clergy,  known  as  prophesyings.  By  the  Puritans  he  has 
been  held  in  reverence  as  their  friend ;  and  in  the  next 
century  we  find  the  High  Church  party  stigmatising  their 
opponents  as  Grindalizers.*  On  the  death  of  Grindal,  Whit- 
gift — an  upright  man,  free  from  covetousness,  and  on  the 
whole  from  sycophancy — became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
he  thoroughly  entered  into  the  Queen's  views,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  waged  war  with  the  obnoxious  Puritans,  f  He 
endeavoured  with  indomitable  courage,  and  by  innumerable 
acts  of  oppression,  to  carry  out  the  vain  design  of  binding  the 
free  spirit  of  the  EngHsh  nation  to  a  rigid  uniformity  in 
public  worship.  Armed  with  the  tremendous  powers  of  the 
High  Commission  Court,  he  harrassed  the  puritanical  clergy ; 
they  were  fined,  and  imprisoned;  hundreds  of  them  were 
suspended  and  many  deprived  of  their  livings :  at  one  time,  it 
was  said,  a  third  of  the  whole  beneficed  clergy  were  under 
suspension  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  habits  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church. 

The  sagacious  ministers  of  the  Queen  were  alarmed  at 
Whitgift's  violence  ;  Lord  Burleigh  remonstrated,  hinted  to 
him  that  he  resembled  a  Spanish  inquisitor  trapping  his  prey ; 


*  Milton  calls  Grindal  "  tlie  best  of  tlie  Eeformers,  who  lost  favour  for 
favouring  the  ministers."  Reformation  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  Collier's 
Ecc.  History,  vol.  vi.  pp.  5o5,  557.  571.  630. 

t  Collier,  vol.  vii.  pp.  1,  7.  Grainger's  Biog.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  205. 
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and  the  clerk  of  the  Coimcil  told  him  plainly  that  he  would  by 
such  proceedings  overthrow  the  Church.* 

The  policy  pursued  by  Elizabeth  towards  the  Puritans 
proved  an  entire  failure.  At  the  end  of  her  long  reign  we 
lind  that  the  Puritans  were  more  numerous,  their  influence 
had  spread,  and  their  aversion  was  no  longer  confined  to  the 
ceremonies,  but  extended  to  the  whole  government  of  the' 
Church.  Exasperated  by  harsh  treatment,  a  violent  party  had 
grown  up  ahiongst  them  who  demanded  the  overthi'ow  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  blackened  the  characters  of  the  prelates  by 
scurrilous  pamphlets.  The  severities  of  forty  years  had 
faded ;  mildness  and  charity  might  have  proved  more  suc- 
cessful.-f- 

The  great  Protestant  Queen  was  succeeded  by  a  con- 
temptible Scotch  pedant.  Whitgift  was  uneasy  about  the 
"  Scotch  mist,"  as  he  called  James ;  the  Puritans  were  full  of 
"  brags,"  for  the  new  King  was  thought  to  be  a  Presbyterian. 
James  had  spoken  in  rather  strong  terms  of  the  English 
bishops  and  the  Prayer  Book.  The  latter  he  had  called  "  an 
evil  said  mass  in  English  ;"  the  former  he  had  classed  with 
Papistical  prelates.  J 

The  Puritans  presented  petitions  to  the  King  on  his  way  to 
London ;  one  was  signed  by  eight  hundred  ministers,  out  of 
twenty-five   counties.       Their    requests   were    on  the    whole 

*Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  was  a  far  worse  man  than  Whitgift,  who 
was  a  severe  hut  upright  prelate.  Macaulay  speaks,  I  think,  very  much 
too  severely  of  Whitgift.  Collier,  vol.  vii.  pp.  9,  10,  12.       '  Neal, 

vol.  i.  p.  423,  note.         Hallara,  vol.  i.  pp.  200-203. 

t  Neal  says  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  Puritan  ministers  in  the 
Church  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Perhaps  about  one-third  of  them 
were  in  favour  of  Presbyterianism.  But  they  grew  cool  on  this  subject,  and 
most  would  have  been  satisfied  with  moderate  Episcopacy.  Neal,  vol.  i. 
pp.  423,  507  ;  vol.  ii.  preface,  pp^.  40  note,  442.  Hallam,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

X  Whitgift' s  Life,  by  Sir  G.  Paule,  vol.  iii.  pp.  616,  617.  Neal,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2,  3,  5.         Collier,  vol.  vii.  p.  275. 
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moderate,  and  most  of  them  miglit  have  been  granted  with 
advantage  to  Church  and  State.  The  King  was  not  unwilling 
to  display  his  theological  learning,  and  promised  the  Puritans 
that  there  should  be  a  conference  between  them  and  the 
bishops.  The  conference  took  place  at  Hampton  Court, 
(1603)  and  lasted  three  days  ;  four  ministers  appeared  for 
the  Puritans,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  John  Eeynolds,  was  the  most 
learned  man  in  England.*  T^ever  did  the  bishops  debase 
themselves  so  fmuch,  as  upon  this  occasion;  towards  the 
Puritans  they  behaved  with  insolence,  towards  the  King  with 
offensive  servility.  They  flattered  the  poor  conceited  monarch ; 
told  him  that  he  was  a  British  Solomon,  that  never  since 
Christ's  time  had  there  been  a  King  like  him,  and  that  un- 
doubtedly he  spoke  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit. 
James  dismissed  the  Puritans  with  a  coarse  speech,  telling 
them  in  his  slobbering  Scotch  fashion,  that  if  they  did  not 
conform,  he  would  "harrie  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do 
worse,  only  hang  them,  that's  all."  ISTo  concessions  were 
made  to  win  the  Puritans,  and  thus  this  happy  opportunity 
of  healing  the  Church's  wounds  was  cast  away,  f 

So  ended  the  famous  Hampton  Court  conference  ;  so  will 
•end  every  conference  in  which  Whitgifts  and  Bancrofts  have 
the  sway.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  concession  would  have  been 
of  no  avail,  that  some  of  the  Puritans'  requests  were  trifling, 
others  um'easonable.  The  answer  is  short ;  concession  was 
not  tried,  reasonable  requests  were  not  granted,  things  indif- 
ferent were  stijll  forced  on  tender  consciences,  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  in  the  Church  still  flourished.  The  severities 
which  had  slackened  under  Whitgift,  for  in  his  latter  days  he 


*  Athense  Oxon.        Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
t  Secret  Hist,  of  tke  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  IL,  vol.  i.  Introduc- 
tion, p.  23,  note.        Hallam,  vol.  i  p.  297. 
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became  more  moderate,  and  allowed  many  learned  Puritans 
Hberty,  so  long  as  they  did  not  openly  disturb  tbe  Churcb,* 
were  resumed  with  terrible  vigour  by  his  successor  Bancroft, f 
whose  little  mind  was  intoxicated  by  the  most  extravagant 
schemes  of  ecclesiastical  aggrandizement.  J 

This  fierj^  and  ambitious  prelate,  unrestrained  by  the  wise 
ministers  who  had  surrounded  Elizabeth,  or  by  James,  "who 
was  wallowing  like  a  swine  in  the  mire  of  his  lust,"  cruelly 
oppressed  the  Puritans  ;  hundreds  fled  from  his  fury  to  the 
deserts  of  America,  until,  like  his  disciple  Laud,  he  inter- 
fered to  stop  the  depopulation  of  the  kingdom. 

The  temperate  counsels  of  such  sagacious  statesmen  as  Bur- 
leigh and  WaLsingham,  were  scorned  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Church.  They  heeded  not  the  warning  voice  of  the  great 
Bacon,  who  whilst  he  censured  the  prejudices,  the  extrava- 
gances and  violences  of  the  Puritans,  at  the  same  time  plainly 
condemned  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  prelates,  their  resist- 
ance to  reforms  and  every  improvement,  their  contempt  for 
foreign  Protestants,  their  bad  example. § 

The  severities  of  Bancroft  failed,  as  had  those  of  Parker 
and  Whitgift.  The  syren  Uniformity  whose  charms  have 
proved  so  fatal  to  church- rulers,  was  not  yet  won  ;  and  when 
our  British  Solomon,  an  habitual  drunkard,  liar,  and  swearer, 

*  Bishop  Eudd  states  that  there  were  divers  hundreds  so  favoured.  See 
his  speech  m  convocation,  May  23rd,  1603.  "Whitgift's  Life,  pp,  592,  597. 
Neal,  vol.  ii.  preface,  and  pp.  28-31. 

t  "  Compared  with  his  successor  Bancroft,  Whitgift  was  a  valuable 
prelate."     Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

X  Bancroft's  attempts  to  prevent  the  courts  of  "Westminster  Hall  inter- 
fering with  the  Spiritual  Courts,  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
Father  Paul.  That  honest  Churchman  says  in  one  of  his  letters — "  I  fear 
for  the  English  ;  I  hold  in  suspicion  that  great  power  of  the  bishops,  though 
in  subjection  to  the  King.  I  seem  to  see  the  horse  saddled  in  England, 
and  think  that  before  long,  the  old  rider  will  mount."  See  Sir  Michael 
Foster's  Examination  of  the  Scheme  of  Church  Power. 
§  Hallam,  vol.  i.  pp.  327,  395,  396. 
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died,  the  Puritans  were  the  most  powerful  party  in  the 
country.* 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  a  very  important  change  took 
place  in  the  Church,  which  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the 
Puritan  controversy.  During  Elizabeth's  time  the  dispute 
had  been  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  government  of  the 
Church;  in  doctrines  both  prelates  and  Puritans  were  agreed  ;f 
all  held  i\.ugustinian  views,  and  all  agreed  in  interpreting 
the  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  an  Augustinian  or 
Calvinistic  sense.  J 

But  a  new  school  of  divines  began  to  appear,  and  were 
soon  in  high  favour  at  court :  they  were  at  first  kiiown  as  Ar- 
minians,  then  as  Laudians,  and  a  little  before  the  K  evolution 
as  High  Churchmen.  Arminius,  from  whom  they  took  their 
name,  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  where  he  died 
broken-hearted  by  the  slanders  and  persecutions  of  the  Cal- 
vinists,  whose  system  he  had  opposed.* 

In  England  the  old-fashioned  divines  who  held  what  are 
popularly  called  Calvinistic  opinions,  displayed  towards  the 
Arminians  an  intolerant  spirit.     The  pulpits  resounded  with 


*  Charles  I.  believed  "there  was  not  a  wiser  man  since  Solomon"  than 
his  father.  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
Memoirs,  pp.  58,  60,  66.  Neal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  41,  58,  84.  Hallam,  vol.  i. 
pp.  227,  298,  394  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  157.  Marsden's  Early 
Puritans,  p.  380. 

t  Bishop  Pilkington  writing  to  Gualter  (1573)  says — "The  doctrine 
alone  they  [the  Puritans]  leave  untouched ;  as  to  everything  else  they  are 
clamorous  for  its  removal."     Zurich  Letters. 

J  See  Eogers's  Preface  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
written  in  1607,  and  his  explanation  particularly  of  the  17th  Article. 

*  The  writings  of  Arminius  and  his  eminent  disciple,  Episcoi)ius,  and 
probably  the  increasing  study  of  the  Greek  fathers,  mainly  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  Au^ustin's  authority.  Bayle's  Hist.  Dictionary,  Articles 
Arminius,  Episcopius,  and  Yorstius. 
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angry  denunciations  of  the  new  heretics,  as  they  were  called ; 
and  the  old  controversies  about  ceremonies  and  bishops  almost 
ceased.*  But  the  new  heretics  increased ;  the  most  learned 
divine  of  the  Anglican  Church  adopted  Arminianism ;  and  the 
High  Church  party,  notwithstanding  the  taunts  of  foes,  that 
they  sign  Predestinarian  articles,  claim  to  be  the  orthodox 
portion  of  the  Church,  t  The  Puritans  suspected  that  the 
spread  of  the  Arminians  was  owing  to  Court  influence, 
probably  not  altogether  without  reason,  for  they  quickly 
filled  the  high  places  of  the  Church.  "What,"  said  a 
country  gentlemen  to  Morley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, "  do  the  Arminians  hold  1 "  "  They  hold,"  said 
Morley,  "  the  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England. "J 

The  star  of  Augustin  was  on  the  wane.  In  England  and 
elsewhere,  divines  began  to  "  bid  John  Calvin  good  night ;" 
the  institutes  of  Calvin,  hitherto  used  in  the  Universities,  lost 
their  authority  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  works  of  Episcopius  had  taken  their  place.  § 


*  Clarendon's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pp.  156,  159,  163,  164.  Sir  Philip 
"Warwick's  Memoirs,   p.   90.  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  442 ;    vol.  iii.   p.  27. 

Potter's  Letter  to  Vicars,  in  Wordsworth's  Ecc.  Biog.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  438, 
439 ;  and  vol.  iii.  p.  283.  Hume's  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  272.  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson's Memoirs,  pp.  47,  48,  58.  Kushworth,  Part  I.  p.  744.  Speeches  of 
Rouse,  Pym,  and  Sir  R.  Phillips,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1628. 

t  Baxter  drily  observes,  "  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  articles,  the  Presby- 
terians generally  would  subscribe  to,  but  I  see  not  how  the  reverend 
brethren  on  the  other  side  can."     Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  214. 

So  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  1675,  casts  the  39  articles  into  the  teeth  of  the 
bishops.  "  He  was  extremely  in  the  dark,  to  find  the  doctrine  of  Predestina- 
tion in  the  17th  and  18th  articles,  to  be  owned  by  so  few  great  doctors  in 
the  Church."    Letter  from  a  person  of  quality,  1675. 

X  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  50.  Remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1628. 

§  "  His  works  have  been  very  much  liked  in  England,  by  the  Church- 
men." Bayle  on  Episcopius.  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  84,-89;  vol.  iv.  pp.  146-148. 
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There  was  another  important  point  on  which  the  new  school 
differed  from  the  Reformers.  They  held  that  none  but  bishops 
could  under  any  circumstances  ordain  ministers  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  that  consequently  those  who  had  been  ordained 
in  the  Scotch  and  foreign  Churches,  which  had  no  bishops,  were 
mere  laymen.*  The  chief  promoter,  though  not  the  originator 
of  these  views,  was  Laud,  who  before  he  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  exercised  a  baleful  influence  in  the  Church  and 
State.  The  rapid  spread  of  these  new  opinions,  especially  the 
hateful  alliance  between  the  Laudian  party  and  the  Crown, 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  alarmed  the  nation,  and 
immensely  strengthened  the  Puritans.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  that  whosoever  countenanced  Popery  or  Arminian- 
ism,  which  was  supposed  to  lead  to  it,  should  be  accounted  a 
public  enemy.  But  the  Neiles,  Lauds,  Mainwarings,  and 
Sibthorpes,  encouraged  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Court,  and 
continued  to  drive  the  nation  into  the  ranks  of  the  Puritans. 
When  Neile  and  Andrewes,  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Winches- 
ter, were  in  attendance  on  James  L,  the  King  asked  them, 
"  Cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want  it,  without 
all  this  formality  in  Parliament?"  Neile  readily  replied, 
"  God  forbid,  Sir,  but  you  should  ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils  !"  The  King  then  turned  to  Andrewes,  "  Well,  my 
Lord,  what  say  you  V  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  skill  to 
judge  of  Parliamentary  cases."  The  King  answered,  "No  put 
off,  my  Lord;  answer  me  presently!"     "Then,  Sir,"  replied 


*  This  growing  contempt  for  foreign  Protestants    was    marked    and 
censured  by  Bacon.  The  Zurich  Letters  are  the  best  proofs  of  the 

affectionate  feelings  of  the  Reformers  for  the  foreign  Protestants,  whose 
doctrines  they  considered  to  be  identical  with  their  own.  Zurich  Letters, 
pp.  100,  131,  135,  169.  Collier,  vol.  viii.  pp.  166-172.  Neal,  vol.  i. 
p.  387,  and  preface  to  vol.  ii.  Baxter,  part  ii.  pp.  149,  206.  Hallam, 
vol.  i.  pp.  395-397. 
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Andrewes,   "  I  think  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother 
Neile's  money,  for  he  offers  it."* 

The  name  Puritan  had  been  hitherto  applied  to  one  who 
was  opposed  to  bishops  or  some  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
But  the  Laudian  party  began  to  fix  it  on  all  who  held  the  old 
fashioned  Calvinistic  opinions,  or  opposed  their  innovations 
and  arbitrary  proceedings  lq  Church  or  State.  If  a  man  refused 
to  dance  round  the  village  May-pole  on  Sundays,  or  discounte- 
nanced the  Sunday  sports,  which  chiefly  from  political  motives 
Laud  encouraged,  or  read  the  Bible  in  his  family,  or  prayed  at 
home,  or  fasted,  or  went  to  a  neighbouring  parish  to  hear  a 
sermon,  or  reproved  swearers  and  drunkards,  or  stood  up  for 
the  laws  of  his  country  and  liberties  of  Parliament,  he  was 
railed  at  as  a  Puritan,  t 

Laud  now  ruled  in  Church  and  State  without  a  rival 
Seldom  had  there  sat  in  the  chair  of  Augustin  so  powerful  a 
prelate.  J  A  splendid  vision  floated  before  the  Primate's  mind  ; 
the  successor  of  Becket  dreamt  that  the  mitre  might  again 
confront  the  crown,  the  crozier  wave  over  its  vassals  as  well  as 
the  sceptre  ;  the  high  offices  of  the  realm  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  ;  canon  law  supreme  ;  Westminster  Hall  humbled ; 
Puritans  extirpated.  Gorgeous  ceremonies  were  revived  ; 
churches  restored  and  exquisitely  beautified  with  great  zeal, 

*  Waller's  Life,  p.  vi.  (1727). 

t  Even  Sanderson  complains  of  being  esteemed  a  Puritan  ;  and  still  more 
strange,  according  to  Barnabas  Oley,  Nicholas  Ferrar  was  sometimes  called 
a  Puritan.  *•  The  Arminians,"  says  Shirland,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  have  involved  all  good  true-hearted  Englishmen  and  Christians 
under  the  name  of  Puritans."  Pari.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  444.  Parliament's 
Remonstrance.  December  15th,  1642.  Sir  B.  Rudyard's  speeches,  Oley's 
Life  of  George  Herbert,  vol.  i.  p.  107.  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  p.  22. 
Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  2,  3,  31,  32,  86.     Clarendon's  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  292. 

t  Clarendon's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pp.  159,  162,  264,  277 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  364. 
Collier,  vol.  viii.  pp.  35,  42. 
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but  no  prudence  ;  communion  tables  were  removed  to  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  railed  round,  and  called  altars  ;  priests  and 
people  were  to  bow  to  them  as  they  entered  and  left  the 
church ;  rich  copes,  costly  altar-clothes,  crucifixes,  images, 
pictures,  and  credence-tables  were  introduced.  The  Laudian 
clergy  performed  the  service  in  a  strange  way,  "dopping, 
ducking,  and  bowing,  as  though  aU  made  of  joints  ;"  they 
dressed  in  a  peculiar  style  ;  their  priests'  cloaks,  enforced  by 
the  Pope  at  Lambeth,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  were 
ridiculed  by  the  people, 

"  With  a  Cardinal's  cap,  broad  as  a  cart-wheel. 
With  a  long  coat  and  cassock  down  to  his  heel. 
See  a  new  Churchman  of  the  times, 
0,  the  times  !  the  times,  new  Churchman !" 

To  repress  Puritanism,  irreligion  was  set  up ;  to  fast  was 
more  dangerous  than  to  get  drunk,  to  pray  than  to  swear. 
Sunday  sports  were  encouraged ;  the  Puritans  were  struck  with 
horror  when  they  beheld  the  bishops  in  the  "shamefullest 
and  ungodhest  way,  pushing  forward  men  to  gaming,  jigging, 
wassailing,  and  mixed  dancing  on  the  day  which  God's  law 
and  man's  reason  hath  consecrated."  The  nation  was  scan- 
dalized by  the  gorgeous  plays  and  pastorals  performed  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  Whitehall,  when  also  persecution  business 
was  transacted  by  Laud.  Sermons  full  of  raillery  on  Puritans, 
and  almost  blasphemous  adulation  to  the  King,  were  preached 
and  cried  up  by  the  Court.* 

All  these  proceedings  were  regarded  as  certain  proofs  of  a 
design  to  restore  Popery,  and  produced  great  discontent ;  yet 
most  of  them  were  innocent,  and  some  of  them  highly  creditable 

*  See  the  extracts  from  Wren's,  Sibthorp's,  and  Mainwaring's  sermons, 
given  by  Mr.  Perry  in  his  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  362,  366. 
Baxter,  paft  i.  pp.  11, 33.        Milton's  Eeformati'on,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41. 
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to  Laud,  for  many  churclies  were  in  a  shamefully  ruinous  state, 
the  services  probably  slovenly  performed,  and  certainly  the 
communion  tables  indecently  used.  Taken  alone,  they  were 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  popular  impression  ;  but  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  Laudian  party  made  decided  advances 
towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  the  Homilies  of  the 
Anglican  Church  sppak  of  as  idolatrous,  a  foul,  old,  withered 
harlot.*  Auricular  confession,  penance,  and  absolution,  were 
recommended — to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  was  lawful — 
the  Pope  was  no  longer  Antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of 
perdition,  but  the  chief  of  bishops,  to  whom  it  pertained  to 
summon  councils — monastic  vows  were  defended — students  at 
the  Universities  were  recommended  to  study  the  fathers  and 
ancient  councils,  instead  of  Protestant  divines.  Laud  publicly 
declared  that  in  the  disposal  of  benefices,  he  should  prefer 
single  before  married  priests.  Not  Protestants  only  but 
Roman  Catholics  also  believed  that  this  portion  of  the  clergy 
were  bent  on  restoring  Popery,  f     The  Earl  of  Devonshire's 


*  The  following  ludicrous  instance  of  the  ceremoniousaess  which  prevailed 
under  Laud,  is  related  in  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial. 

A  clergyman  entering  a  church,  went  up  to  the  chancel  to  bow  to  the 
altar,  upon  which  a  boy  was  sitting.  He  seeing  the  priest  make  a  low  bow 
thinks  that  it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  him,  and  bows  in  return ;  three  times 
is  the  bow  repeated  by  the  priest  and  returned  by  the  lad,  who  is  mightily 
astonished  at  such  civility. 

See  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  March  12th,  1641.  A 
paper  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  on  the  causes  of  the  Civil  "War. 

Clarendon's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  136,  168,  169,  172,  348,  496  ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  29.  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  81.  Warburton's  Notes  on  Clarendon. 
Welwood's  Memoirs.  Canons  of  1640  (Canon  vii.)  in  Sparrow's  Collection. 
CoUier,  vol.  viii.  pp.  93  94,  180.  Marsden's  Early  Puritans,  p.  355. 
Homily  against  penl  of  Idolatry. 

t  See  the  Instructions  from  the  Pope  to  his  Nuncio  in  England,  in 
Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  May's  Hist,  of  the  Parliament, 
Book  i.  pp.  19,  22,  24.  Welwood's  Memoirs.  CoUier,  vol.  viii.  pp.  120- 
122,  171,  172.  Proceedings  of  Lords'  Committee,  March  12,  1641.  Hal- 
lam,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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daughter  having  become  a  Romanist,  was  asked  by  Laud 
the  reason.  "  'Tis  chiefly,"  she  said,  "  because  I  hate  to 
traA^el  in  a  crowd."  Laud  desired  her  to  explain  her  mean- 
ing. She  replied — ■"  I  perceive  your  Grace  and  many  others 
are  making  haste  to  Eome,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent 
my  being  crowded,  I  have  gone  before  you."* 

As  Laud  and  his  party  became  more  friendly  to  Eome,  they 
became  more  scornful  towards  the  foreign  Protestant  churches. 
The  Cranmers  and  ~  Hoopers,  the  Jewels  and  Grin  dais  of  the 
Reformation  had  taken  sweet  counsel  with  the  Bucers  and 
Martyrs,  the  BuUingers  and  Gualters  of  the  continent  ;  but 
now  the  Laudian  party  accounted  all  churches  which  had 
not  bishops  as  no  better  than  sacriligious  laymen.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  to  our  ambassadors  abroad,  no  longer  to  coun- 
tenance such  Puritanical  rebels.  In  France,  Lord  Scudamore 
withdrew  from  the  Protestant  Church  at  Charenton,  and  it 
was  industriously  spread  abroad  that  the  Anglican  Church  did 
not  regard  foreign  Protestants  as  brethren.  This,  said  Lord 
Falkland,  was  an  action  as  impolitic  as  ungodly,  t 

Nor  was  this  the  only  measure  by  which  Laud  succeeded  in 
converting  the  foreign  Protestants  into  enemies.  He  and  his 
creatures,  particularly  Wren  and  Neile,  passionately  and 
furiously  proceeded  against  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Walloon 
congregations  settled  in  London,  Canterbury,   J^orwich,   and 

*  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  468. 
t  Clarendon  says  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Nicholas — ''The  English 
church  taught  not  such  coyness  towards  the  Reformed  churches ;  you  and 
I,  if  we  were  in  Germany  might,  and  I  think  ought  to  communicate  with 
the  church  of  Luther  with  all  charity  and  alacrity."  From  this  and  other 
papers,  it  appears  that  Clarendon  recognised  the  foreign  Protestant 
churches.  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  308,  317,  337,  401-404. 
Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  364-368.  Collier,  vol.  viii.  pp.  50,  56-58, 
91,100,101.  Milton's  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  Falkland's  Speech  on 
Bishops.  For  Charles  I.'s  opinion  on  the  Foreign  Churches,  see  Claren- 
don's State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  433,  434. 
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elsewhere  ;  treacherously  breaking  through  the  charters,  by 
which  they  had  been  protected.* 

Whilst  Laud  was  thus  coquetting  with  Eome,  disparaging 
and  alienating  from  us  Protestant  princes  and  commonwealths, 
he  was  irritating  the  nobility  by  advancing  the  clergy  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  realm.  He  thought  that  temporal  honours 
and  splendour  would  beget  a  reverence  for  his  order ;  they  were 
made  justices  of  the  peace  ;  they  swarmed  about  the  court  ; 
Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  was  created  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England  ;  it  was  rumoured  that  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  to  be  made  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  Bancroft,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  gentlemen  of 
England  hated  the  little,  low-bred,  red-faced  man,  who  swayed 
and  carried  all  tilings  before  him  in  the  Privy  Council  and 
High  Court, -I"  and  as  the  prelates  rode  to  Westminster,  people 
merrily  called  them  "  The  Church  Triumphant."  J  Meanwhile 
Laud  was  displaying  his  fierce,  cruel  character,  by  a  furious 
persecution  of  the  Puritans.  Great  numbers  of  them  forsook 
their  dear  home,  their  friends  and  comforts,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  vast  howling  wildernesses  of  America,  until  Laud 
in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  his  royal  master  procured  an 
order  to  prohibit  their  migration.§  "  They  were  persecuted  in 
the    Bishop's   Courts,    fined,    whipt,    pilloried,    imprisoned; 


*    Clarendon's  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  365. 
+  See  Lord  Digby's  Speech,  Nov.  9tli,  1640 — "  Does  not  every  Par- 
liament man's  heart  rise  to  see  the  prelate's  usurping,"    &c.;  also  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs. 

:|:  Laud  got  also,  says  Clarendon,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  made 
Chancellor  of    Scotland,    a  thing  not    known  since  the    Reformation ; 
Clarendon's   Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  154,  1G3,  vol.  iv.  p.  437;  May's  Hist. 
Book  I.  pp.  19,  22,  24;  iVIilton's  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  43;  Laud's  Diary, 
March  6th,  1635. 

§  Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land, 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand. 

George  HBRBEax. 
Cromwell's  Speech,  Sept.  12th,  1654.  Milton's  Reformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  37,39. 
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they  suffered  barbarous  mutilations,  ear-croppings,  nose  slit- 
tings,  and  brandings  ;  tliey  could  enjoy  no  rest,  so  that  death 
was  better  than  life  itself."'^  But  oppression  was  producing  its 
bitter  fruits.  A  vindictive  spirit  was  spreading  among  the 
people  ;  the  disgusting  mutilations  inflicted  on  Prynne,  Bast- 
wick,  and  Burton,  three  noted  Puritans,  in  the  palace-yard  at 
Westminster,  inflamed  the  multitudes  who  witnessed  them; 
seditious  libels  were  dispersed  about  London,  menacing  Laud 
mth  destruction ;  the  mob  full  of  fury,  collected  around  Lam- 
beth, breaking  the  windows,  and  threatening  to  pull  the 
Archbishop  out  of  his  palace.  The  rebellion  was  drawing 
near.-j- 

In  the  year  1640,  that  memorable  year  in  wliich  Eng- 
land, after  a  long  period  of  oppression,  rose  up  to  regain  her 
liberties.  Laud  resolved  to  strike  a  blow,  and  rid  the  church 
of  the  Puritan  clergy,  or  silence  their  clamour  for  reforms. 

To  bishops,  such  as  the  early  church  possessed,  the  Puritans 
did  not  generally  object,  but  they  thought  that  the  prelates  of 
the  Anglican  Church  did  not  resemble  the  Clements  and  Poly- 
carps  of  ancient  times,  and  it  was  well  known  that  they  looked 
with  little  favour  on  Archbishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Chan- 

*  "  In  tlieir  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber  Courts,  they  lent  themselves 
to  much  sanguinary  and  oppressive  work,  ear-cropping,  nose-slitting,  ruinous 
fining,  and  long  imprisonment."  Warburton's  Memoirs  of  Prince  Eupert. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  pp.  64,  66.  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  161- 
163,  170.  For  the  manner  in  which  the  Calvinistic  clergy  were  vexed  by 
the  Laudian  bishops,  see  Bishop  Hall's  Observations  in  Wordsworth's  Ecc. 
Biog.  vol.  iv.  pp.  288-290;  also  Wren's  Articles,  which  are  a  choice 
specimen  of  malice  and  tyranny. 

t  Clarendon  admits  that  when  Laud  became  Primate  the  nation  was  little 
inclined  to  the  Papist,  and  less  to  the  Puritan.  Collier  is  possessed  with 
Clarendon's  idea,  that  if  the  persecution  had  been  a  little  sharper,  it  would 
have  been  successful.  "  Had  not,"  he  says,  "  the  rebellion  come  on.  Laud 
t  would,  in  all  likelihood,  either  have  converted  or  crushed  the  Puritan  sect." 
Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  162,  163.  Collier,  vol.viii.  p.  174.  Welwood's 
Memoirs,  p.  36.  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  79.  Warburton's  Notes 
on  Clarendon.    Xeal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  287.    Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  13,  14. 
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cellors,  &c.*  An  oath,  therefore,  was  invented  by  the  Convo- 
cation, which  met  to  frame  canons,  to  be  taken  by  all  the 
clergymen,  schoolmasters,  &c.,  that  they  approved  the  doctrine 
and  government  of  the.CJiurch,  and  would  never  "consent  to 
alter  the  government  by  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  &c.,  as 
it  stands  now  established,  and  as  by  right  it  ought  to  stand." 
Those  who  refused  to  take  this  astounding  declaration,  were  to 
be  cast  out  of  theii'  livings.  This  audacious  invasion  of  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  subject,  which  was  not  without 
precedent,  is  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  clergy  to  impose  an 
oath  on  Englishmen  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and 
was  the  finishing  stroke  of  a  policy  which  aimed  at  reducing 
men  to  an  intolerable  slavery,  f  The  canons  passed  by  Convo- 
cation excited  great  dissatisfaction.  Some  said  they  made  the 
king  an  absolute  monarch,];  others  objected  to  the  offensive 
ceremony  of  bowing  to  the  altar,  which  they  recommended  ;§ 
but  all  the  Puiitans  were  opposed  to  the  "  etcoetera  oath,"  as 
it  was  called.  Many  (?bnsidered  that  Convocation  had  no 
power  to  impose  an  oath  on  Englishmen  ;  others  said  that  there 
were  some  things  in  the  church  which  they  wished  to  see 
reformed,  and  therefore  could  not  swear  that  they  would  never 
consent  to  alterations.      The  opposition  increased  ;   moderate 


*  Baxter  presses  on  Bishop  Brownrigg  "the  practice  of  the  Church  till  Cy- 
prian's time,  as  a  probable  notice  to  us  of  what  was  the  apostolical  govern- 
ment ;  if  you  cast  off  the  example  of  Cyprian's  times,  why  use  the  argument 
of  antiquity  for  Episcopacy  ?"  Although  antiquity  favours  Baxter,  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  Puritan  form  of  Church  government  would  have  been 
favourable  to  religious  liberty — Baxter,  part  i.  p.  178. 

t  See  the  canons  of  1640,  in  Sparrow's  Collection ;  they  will  satisfy  most 
men  that  Laud  and  his  party  regarded  the  king  as  independent  of  Parlia- 
ment.    The  most  important  question  raised  by  these  canons,  is  the  power  of 
Convocation  to  impose   an  oath,  without  consent  of  Parliament.      Laud's, 
policy  has,  and  always  will  have,  many  admirers  amongst  the  clergy ;  Con-^ 
vocation  is  steadily  advancing  its  old  pretensions,  and  writers  such  as  Col- 
lier, "Walker,  Carwithen,  and  others,  claim  for  it  the    power  of  imposing 
oaths.    Collier,  viii.  pp.  180,  181. 

+  See  tlie  first  of  the  canons  of  1640.  §  Canon  VII. 
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Churclimen  seeing  the  rising  storm,  pressed  Laud  to  pause  in 
his  mad  career.  Sanderson,  one  of  the  most  learned  divines 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  called  by  Archbishop  Usher,  "the 
judicious  Sanderson,"  wrote  to  Laud,  telling  him  that  multi- 
tudes of  Churchmen,  not  of  the  preciser  sort  alone,  but  well- 
affected  and  regular,  would  utterly  refuse  it,  and  the  Church 
be  in  danger.*  The  pious  Bishop  Hall  would  not  tender  it  to 
any  of  his  clergy.t  At  last,  the  opposition  becoming  more 
alarming,  the  nobility  advised  the  King  to  interfere,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  stubborn  Primate,  forbidding  it,  for  the  present, 
to  be  pressed.^ 

One  of  Laud's  early  friends  had  foretold  that  if  he  went  on 
as  he  began,  he  would  one  day  set  the  nation  on  fire.  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled ;  the  nation  was  on  fire  ;  the  Great 
Eebellion,  as  it  is  called,  had  commenced. 

Parliament  met  Nov.  3rd,  1 640  ;  it  was  that  Long  Parlia- 
ment which  began  so  well,  and  ended  so  ill.  The  great 
patriots  were  there ;  in  counsels  as  yet  undivided,  animated  by 
one  lofty  purpose,  to  deliver  their  beloved  country  from  the 
civil  and  religious  tyranny  which  it  had  been  suffering.  §  There 

*  Nalson's  Collection,  I.  p  497.  Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  15, 16.  Neal,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336.  t    See  'his  Observations  on  his  Life,  and  Letter  to  a 

friend,  both  reprinted  in  Wordsworth's  Ecc.  Eiog.  vol.  iv.  pp.  289,  293. 

X  An  instance  of  the  crushing  despotism  of  Laud  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.  The  King  was  at  York,  whither 
Dr.  Burgess,  a  Puritanical  clergyman,  went  to  present  a  petition  from  his 
brethren,  (I  suppose  against  the  Canons ;)  when  the  Council  in  London 
heard  of  it,  they  instructed  Windebank  to  write  to  the  King,  recommend- 
ing him  to  commit  Burgess,  and  any  petitioners,  close  prisoners  for  their 
insolency.  "Windebank's  Letter  is  dated  Sept.  18th,  1640.  Clarendon's 
Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  252,  260. 

§  According  to  Clarendon,  all  except  Lords  Say  and  Brook  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  St.  John,  and  Vane  in  the  Commons,  were 
attached  to  the  Church. 

Baxter  says,  that  the  members  of  the  Lon^  Parliament  living  in  1673 
profess  that  they  know  of  but  one  Presbyterian  in  the  House  at  the  beginning. 
Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  31,  34  ;  part  iii,  pp.  41,  149.  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  i. 
pp.  240,  322-326,  329,  330,  347  note  f,  355-357,  408-410,  536  ;  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.  Neal,  preface  to  vol,  ii.  and  p.  444. 
C 


were  Lord  Falkland,  John  Hampden,  Lord  Bighy,  HolKs,  Sir 
B.  Rudyard,   Grimstone,  Selden,  "  the  glory  of  the  English 
nation,"  with  those  other  powerful  lawyers,  whom  Laud  had 
arrogantly  sought  to   humble,  Pym,  Maynard,  Coke,  White- 
lock,  Langhorne,  Bagshawe,  Glynne,*  and  one  Oliver  Crom- 
well, with  a  "thread-bare  coat,  and  a  greasy  hat."+    These  great 
men  condemned  with  virtuous  indignation  the  insolence  and 
tyrannies  of  the   Laudian   prelates.     Lord   Falkland,    whilst 
eloquently  defending  the  venerable  order  of  bishops,  rebuked 
those  prelates   who   had    so   grievously   abused   their   sacred 
function.     They  had,  he  said,  brought  superstition  and  scandal 
into  the  church, — had   slackened  the  union  between  us  and 
foreign  Protestants,  an  impolitic  as  well  as  an  ungodly  act, — ■ 
had  sheltered  Papists,  and  ruined  Protestants  for  scruples,^ — 
had  cared  more  for  conformity  to  some  ceremonies  than  to 
Christianity, — had  suppressed  preachers,  and  like  the  dog  in 
the   fable,    would   neither  preach  themselves   nor   let   others 
preach, — had  cried  up  the  sacredness  of  tithes  and  priests, — 
had  brought  in  as  much  of  Popery,  and  destroyed  as  much  of 
the    Gospel  as   they  could,  without   bringing  themselves   in 
danger  of  the  Law, — had  been  betrayers  of  our  rights  and 
liberties, — and,  in  short,  not  content  with  arbitrary  power  in 
ecclesiastical    matters,    had   grasped   at    an   equal   power  in 
temporals.     Lord  Digby,  also  a  Royalist,  was  more  severe  on 
the  Laudian  prelates.    He  said,  no  one  was  more  aware  than 
himself  of  heavy   grievances   in    the    church,   no   one   more 
anxious  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  prelates,  by  which  they  had 
mounted   to  such  insolence;    none  had  been  able  to  escape 

*  The  lawyers  were  hostile  to  the  Laudian  bishops,  "  who  had  shewed 
contempt  for  the  supreme  courts  of  law,  and  thereby  made  the  lawyers  very 
undevoted  to  tliem."  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  496.,  vol.  ii.  p.  29.  Sir 
Philip  "Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  81. 

t  South's  Sermon  at  "Westminster,  Feb.  22nd,  1684. 
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their  vengeance :  was  there  a  man  of  tender  conscience,  him 
they  loaded  wth  unnecessary  impositions  ;  was  there  a  man 
of  a  legal  conscience,  him  they  nettled  with  innovations, 
and  fresh  introductions  to  Popery;  was  there  a  man  of  an 
humhle  spirit,  him  they  trampled  to  dirt  in  their  pride  ;  was 
there  a  man  of  a  proud  spirit,  him  they  have  hereft  of  reason, 
with  indignation  at  their  superlative  insolence ;  was  there  a 
man  faithfully  attached  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  how  has  he 
been  galled  by  their  new  oath ;  was  there  a  man  that  durst 
mutter  against  their  insolencies,  he  may  inquire  for  his  lugs  ; 
they  have  brandished  not  only  the  spiritual  sword  of  St. 
Peter,  but  the  material  one  too,  and  cut  off  ears ;  let  us 
reform  these  things,  and  reduce  bishops  to  their  primitive 
standard,  but  let  us  not  extirpate  them.* 

Parliament  proceeded  in  a  most  judicious  manner  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  nation.  They  swept  away  those 
engines  of  arbitrary  power,  the  Star  Chamber,  and  High  Com- 
mission Courts  j  they  pronounced  the  late  oath  and  canons 
illegal,  and  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people  from  the 
encroachments  of  ecclesiastics,  declared  that  the  clergy  had  no 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  church  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament  jt  they  impeached  Laud  of  High  Treason,  and  re- 
leased his  victims  from  the  dungeons  in  which  they  were 
rotting.  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  returned  from  their 
distant  prisons  ;  they  entered  London  in  a  sort  of  triumph ; 
great  multitudes  of  people  accompanied  them,  with  rosemary 
and  bays  in  their  hats,  cr3dng  in  the  greatness  of  their  joy, 

*  Nalson's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  276.  Eushworth,  part  iit. 
vol.  i.  Neal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391-405. 

t  The  Commons  came  to  these  resolutions  concerning  the  canons,  nullo 
contradicente ;  the  Lords  concurred.-  In  their  Remonstrance  of  the  State 
of  the  Kingdom,  (1642),  the  Commons  say,  "  The  canons  and  the  power  of 
canon-making  are  blasted  by  the  vote  of  both  houses."  See  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  826,  863.  Baxter,  part  i.  p.  27. 
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"Welcome  home,  welcome  home,  God  bless  you,  God  be 
thanked  for  your  return."  The  hated  Laudian  clergy  dare 
scarcely  officiate  in  their  churches ;  as  they  walked  through 
the  streets,  they  were  taunted  as  Popish  priests,  Caesar's  friends.* 

The  misguided  King  now  saw  his  error.  He  was  willing, 
he  said,  that  some  law  might  be  made  to  give  liberty  to 
tender  consciences,  in  matters  indiiferent  ;t  he  promoted 
moderate  divines  to  bishoprics,J  and  instructions  were  given 
for  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Laud,  quailing  at  the 
storm,  directed  Sanderson,  with  two  assistants,  to  make  some 
safe  alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  remove  or  leave 
indifferent  those  pitiful  ceremonies  which  for  eighty  years  the 
rulers  of  Church  and  State  had  been  forcing  on  the  Puritans. 
At  the  end  of  five  months  Sanderson's  reforms  were  com- 
pleted. §  But  concessions  came  too  late ;  the  nation  was 
drifting  into  civil  war.  For  eighty  years  had  the  Puritans 
been  harassed  and  oppressed  ;  James  had  driven  them  from  his 
presence  with  an  insolent  threat ;  Charles  had  sought  to  root 
them  out  as  noxious  weeds ;  and  the  result  of  all  these  oppres- 
sions and  severities  and  cruelties  was  that  England  was  Puritan. 

The  struggle  between  the  King  and  Parliament  now  com- 
mences ;  the  nation  resounds  with  arms.  Eupert  and  his  troop 
of  horse  fly  about  the  country  ;  insolent,  debauched  soldiers, — 
"  danimes"  as  the  people  called  them  from  their  common  oath, — 
plunder  and  abuse  noted  Puritan  ministers  as  rebels  ;  the 
Parliamentary  troops,  equally  ill-treat  the  Eoyalist  clergy,  as 

♦  Athense  Oxon,  Prynne.  Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  372.  Fox's  Hist.  pp.  8-10. 
Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  16,  26. 

t  See  the  Declaration  to  the  People,  1641.  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

X  Prideaux,  Winniif,  Brownrigg,  Henry  King,  and  Westfield,  of  the 
Puritanical  school,  were  made  hishops  ;  and  Usher  was  appointed  to  Car- 
lisle. Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  25.  Collier,  vol.  viii.  pp.  198,  240,  241. 
Athenae  Oxon,  Articles  King  and  Prideaux.    Neal,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 

§  Sanderson's  Life  by  Walton,  in  Wordsworth's  Ecc.  Biog.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  420,  421. 
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nialignants.*  Tlie  Parliament  finding  itself  hard  pressed  by 
the  King,  seeks  assistance  ;  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  are  called 
in  "to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty ;"  they  march  into 
England  with  their  "  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  stuck  upon 
their  pikes ;  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  moderate  bishops  and 
divines,  Usher,  Williams,  Morton,  Hall,  Sanderson,  Prideaux, 
are  abandoned,  and  revolution  commences  ;  the  Anglican  Church 
is  overthrown,  and  through  the  interest  of  the  Scotch,  Presby- 
terianism  becomes  supreme ;  Laud  is  murdered;  and  the  clergy 
driven  from  their  livings.t  Some  of  them  probably  were  no 
loss  to  their  parishes,  being  drunkards,  swearers,  ignorant  as 
well  as  ungodly  ;  but  others  were  good  men,  holy  and  learned, 
who  had  done  no  man  wrong,  a  Hammond,  a  Jeremy  Taylor,  a 
Prideaux,  a  Hall,  a  Mcholas  Ferrar  j  these  men  were  treated  with 
remorseless  bigotry,  insulted,  robbed,  beggared,  imprisoned,J — 
sixteen  hundred  in  all,  according  to  some,  two  thousand  four 
hundred,  according  to  others  ;  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was 
prohibited,  and  in  fact  the  whole  frame-work  of  the  Anglican 
church  destroyed. §      But  the  true  authors  of  its  sufferings  were 

*  Mrs.  HutcMnson's  Memoirs,  pp.  94,  95.  Anthony  a  Wood's  Life, 
p.  vii.  Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  44,  45.  Keal,  vol.  iii.  p.  24.  Warbur- 
ton's  Memoirs  of  Kupert,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

t  The  settling  of  Presbyterianism,  says  Kennet,  was  by  the  fear  and  love 
of  the  Scotch  army  ;  when  they  left,  rigid  Presbj^terianism  died.  "  Over- 
doing," says  Baxter,  "  is  the  ordinary  way  of  undoing.  Interest  forced  or  led 
Parliament  to  call  in  the  Scots,  and  Presbytery  came  in  with  them.'' 
Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  27,  48  ;  part  ii.  p.  369  ;  part  iii.  p.  149.  Sanderson's 
Life  in  Wordsworth's  Ecc.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  419. 

X  "  Have  they  not  by  imprisonments  or  threats,  muzzled  the  mouths  of  the 
most  grave  and  learned  preachers  of  London  ? "  Rupert's  Declaration,  given 
in  Warburton's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  Bishop  Hall's  Hard  Measure. 
Lives  of  Hammond,  Sanderson,  &c.        Pepys's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 

§  The  sufferings  of  the  Puritans  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  were  greater  than  those  of  Churchmen  during  the  rebellion. 
Bramhall  and  Heylyn  state  that  there  were  many  more  ejected  by  the  Presby- 
terians, than  had  been  by  the  bishops.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
some  were  ejected  for  notorious  immorality,  and  cannot  be  considered  mar- 
tyrs ;  nor  were  the  jails  crowded  by  Churchmen  during  the  rebellion,  as  they 
iiad  been  by  Puritans,  nor  do  I  know  of  one  instance  of  a  Churchman  being 
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the  Bancrofts,  l^eiles,  Lauds,  Maiiiwarings,  Sibthorpes,  Wrens, 
Montagues,  Heylyns,  with,  their  slavish  sermons  and  speeches, 
their  obstinate  resistance  to  reforms,  their  scorn  for  other  Protes- 
tant churches,  their  arrogance  and  tyranny,  their  branding-irons 
and  barbarities,  cowing  the  free  spirit  of  our  forefathers,  pre- 
sumptuously checking  the  ancient  laws,  labouring  to  exempt 
priests  from  the  magistrate,  slighting  the  majesty  of  Parliament, 
and  seeking  to  thrust  the  laity  under  a  despotic  monarch,  that 
they  might  more  easily  become  their  own  slaves.  It  was  these 
things  which  drove  the  nobles,  gentry,  yeomen,  and  traders  of 
England  into  rebellion  and  Puritanism.* 

branded,  or  having  his  ears  cut  off,  or  his  nose  slit.  We  cannot  know  with 
any  accuracy  the  number  of  clergymen  ejected  by  the  Parliament ;  they  were 
deprived  at  different  times  and  for  different  causes ;  some  for  refusing  the 
"  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  a  solemn  iniquity;  some  for  refusing  the 
engagement ;  some  for  vice  and  ignorance  ;  and  some  for  what  was  called 
"  malignancy,"  that  is  attachment  to  their  Church  and  King.  Baxter 
says,  that  as  far  as  he  knew,  six  to  one  at  least,  if  not  more  of  the  sequestered 
clergy  were  proved  insufficient  or  scandalous  or  both ;  most  of  them  were 
gross  drunkards,  &c. ;  a  few  civil  men  who  assisted  in  the  wars  against  Par- 
liament, and  set  up  bowing  to  altars  and  such  like  innovations  were  ejected. 
Fuller  is  less  favourable,  for  whilst  he  admits  that  many  scandalous  ministers 
were  deservedly  punished,  and  "  much  corruption  let  out,  so  at  the  same 
time  the  veins  of  the  English  Church  were  also  emptied  of  much  good 
blood."  Neal  seems  to  think  that  the  number  of  ejected  clergy  was  about 
1600  ;  and  taking  Nalson's  list  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  that  is  the  number ; 
other  lists  give  1726  and  1800.  "Walker  repeats  Gauden's  statement  that 
7000  were  ejected,  but  cannot  support  it,  for  he  gives  two  lists,  one  of  the 
ejected  clergy,  the  other  of  the  livings  from  which  they  were  ejected ;  the 
former  contains,  I  think,  about  1400  names,  the  latter  about  2700.  A  fifth 
of  the  income  was  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  ejected  clergymen's  families. 
Collier,  vol.  viii.  pp.  262,  263,  375.  Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  74,  95  ;  part  iii. 
p.  98.  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  363.  Neal,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
124-127.        Hallam,  vol.  ii.  pp.  164-166. 

*  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  I  am  confident  that  had  the  bishops  laid  aside 
some  ceremonies  that  were  of  no  great  moment  in  themselves  and  were  too 
strictly  imposed,  the  State,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  would  never  have  been 
convulsed,  nor  episcopacy  ever  been  brought  low.  Charles  II.  said  the 
bishops  had  ruined  his  father.  Very  remarkable  is  the  conversation  related 
by  Hyde,  between  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  the  King's  standard-bearer,  and 
himself.  "  I  will  deal  freely  with  you,'*  said  Sir  Edmund,  "  I  have  no 
reverence  for  the  bishops,  for  whom  this  quarrel  subsists."  "  Yet,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  his  affection  for  the  Church  has  never  been  disputed." 
Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  134-136.  Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  41.  Milton's 
Reformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-44. 
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The  Puritans  or  Presbyterians,  as  they  were  henceforth  called, 
shewed  themselves  apt  imitators  of  the  prelates.  The  episcopal 
arts  begin  to  bud  afresh,  exclaims  the  indignant  Milton,  they 
who  of  late  were  little  better  than  silenced  from  preaching, 
.  seek  to  silence  us  from  reading  except  what  they  please.  The 
gentlemen  of  Cheshire  complained  to  Parliament,  that  instead 
of  twenty-six  bishops,  there  was  now  a  pope  in  every 
parish,  for  every  minister  exercises  purely  papal  jurisdiction. 
"  And  every  hamlet 's  governed. 
By  's  holiness,  the  Church's  head."* 

The  rigid  Presbyterians  clamoured  for  the  suppression  of  sects 
and  schisms,  declaimed  against  what  they  called  the  damnable 
doctrines  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  during 
their  brief  supremacy,  laboured  to  establish  a  spiritual  tyranny 
as  intolerable  as  that  of  Laud.  They  denounced  in  most  violent 
language,  the  notion  that  all  men  should  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science. Toleration,  they  said,  was  a  root  of  gall  and  bitterness, 
— a  door  to  libertinism  and  profaneness, — ^foul  poison.  A 
leading  Presbyterian  minister  writes  thus  :  "  Toleration  will 
spoil  any  church  and  government.  If  Presbyterial  government 
be  settled,  and  a  toleration  be  given  in  this  land,  that  will  mar 
all."  Again,  "  I  humbly  beseech  the  Parliament  seriously  to 
consider  the  depths  of  Satan  in  this  design  of  a  toleration ;  how 
this  is  now  the  last  plot  and  design, — it  is  his  masterpiece  for 
England."  He  calls  toleration  an  innocent-looking  devil,  and 
concludes  with  these  words  :  "  Parewell,  the  Lord  keep  thee 
and  all  thine  from  all  evil :  and  especially  from  noon-day  devils, 
which  walk  about  in  this  place,  and  in  these  times  ;  from  the 
errors  of  Anabaptists,  &c. ;  toleration  of  sects  and  schisms,  under 
pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience. "f     Another  writer  says  :  "  To 

*  Hudibras,  part  i.  canto  iii.      Areopagitica,  vol.  i.  pp.  314,  315.      Re- 
monstrance from  Cheshire  gentlemen. 

t  Antapologia,  by  Thomas  Edwards,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  1644:. 
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let  men  serve  God  according  to  the  persuasion  of  their  own 
consciences,  is  to  cast  out  one  devil  that  seven  worse  may  enter." 
In  1647,  the  London  Presbyterian  ministers  put  forth  a 
"  testimony  against  the  errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies  of  these 
times,  and  the  toleration  of  them"  Ulie  last  error  against  which 
they  bear  witness  is  the  "  error  of  toleration,"  and  they  com- 
plain of  this  as  a  great  grievance,  "that  men  should  have  liberty 
to  worship  God  in  that  way  and  manner,  as  shall  appear  to  them 
most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."* 

The  bigotry  of  the  Presbyterians  provoked  the  army,  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  Independents.  Those  grim  soldiery  had 
not  been  fighting  at  Edge  Hill,  Newbury,  Marston  Moor,  and 
Naseby  for  ship  money,  or  other  merely  civil  immunities,  but 
for  that  which  is  above  all  liberties,  "  liberty  to  know,  to  utter, 
and  to  argue  freely  according  to  conscience."t  The  army,  or  its 
master,  CromweU,  expelled  the  Presbyterians  from  Parliament, 
beheaded  the  King,  and  established  a  Eepublic.  The  Independ- 
ents claim  the  high  honour  of  being  the  earliest  to  assert  and 
practice  the  great  principles  of  religious  toleration ;  to  them  or  to 
the  Baptists  the  honour  seems  to  belong.  J  But  though  they 
were  much  in  advance  of  the  Presbyterians,  their  views  were 
still  very  imperfect,  as  is  shewn,  not  only  by  their  conduct  in 
N'ew  England,   where  they  were  dominant,  and  where  they 

*  This  testimony  was  approved  by  360  Presbyterian  ministers.  In  1648, 
the  Presbyterians  persuaded  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  against  heretics,  by 
which  all  who  maintain  certain  opinions,  which  are  specified,  were  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  awful  law  was  never  ei^orced,  although  the  Presbyterians 
eagerly  pressed  Cromwell  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  harmless  man,  John 
Biddle,  who  held  Arian  views. — See  the  life  of  Biddle,  in  the  Biog.  Brit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  306,  note  n.  Neal,  vol.  iii.  pp.  274,  280-289,  360,  458. 
Firmin's  Life,  p.  7.  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  pp.  199,  210,  232,  234, 
242,  250,  264,  269,  284,  363.  See  also  Selden's  and  Whitelocke's  speeches- 
on  the  Presbyterians,  in  Whitelocke. 

t  Areopagitica,  vol.  i.  325. 

X  In  1614  a  treatise  in  favour  of  toleration  appeared,  called  "Religious 
Peace,  by  Leonard  Busher."  In  1615  the  Anabaptists  boldly  claimed  the 
right  of  every  man  to  judge  for  himself.        Neal,  vol.  iii.  pp.  516,  530. 
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persecuted,  but  also  at  home.  Even  Dr.  Owen,  "the  patriarch  of 
Independency,"*  who  wrote  so  well  on  the  subject  of  toleration, 
could  sentence  two  Quaker  women  to  be  whipped  out  of  Oxford  ;t 
and  neither  he  nor  his  brethren  would  tolerate  Papists,  Arians, 
Quakers,  and  Socinians.J 

Presbyterianism,  as  it  flourished  in  Scotland,§  happily  never 
took  root  in  England  ;  it  was  a  stranger  here.  So  that,  though 
the  Puritans  were  henceforth  "called  by  the  vulgar,  Pres- 
byterians, and  they  submitted  to  the  Scotch  system,  yet 
they    were    for     moderate   episcopacy."  ||         The     Presbyte- 

*  Milton  was  nnwiUing  to  tolerate  Popery  and  open  superstition. 
Areopagitica,  vol.  i.  p,  328,  So  in  his  treatise  on  civil  power  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Causes,  lie  says,  but  with  evident  hesitation,  he  will  not  plead  for 
Popery  and  Idolatry.  f  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  282. 

X  One  of  Cromwell's  Parliaments  appointed  some  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  divines  to  determine  what  were  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity. 
This  was,  as  Baxter  says,  a  ticklish  business,  and  as  it  throws  light  on  the 
progress  of  liberal  views,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  notice  it  in  this  note. 
Baxter  at  once  proposed  that  the  Apostles'  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten 
Commandments  should  be  oJBFered  to  Parliament,  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation.  Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Cheynell  objected,  saying  Papists 
and  Socinians  will  subscribe  all  this.  Baxter  replied,  so  much  the  better, 
and  so  much  the  fitter  it  is  to  be  the  matter  of  our  concord.  He  was,  how- 
ever, over-ruled,  and  twenty  articles  were  forwarded  to  Parliament,  the  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  to  exclude  from  toleration  Papists,  Arians, 
Socinians,  Quakers,  and  many  others.  Baxter,  part  ii.  pp.  197-205. 
Neal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  97-101. 

§  Scotch  Presbyterianism  was  a  tyranny,  compared  with  which  that  of  the 
Anglican  prelates  was  mild.  The  laird  of  Drum  being  threatened  with  ex- 
communication by  the  persecuting  Presbytery  said  to  them, — While  you  hold 
the  reins,  there  is  no  indulgence  for  neither  minister  nor  laird,  no  condition 
or  sex ;  you  complain  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  and  titles  of  the  bishops, 
but  you  have  exceeded  them ;  your  little  finger  has  been  heavier  than  the 
weight  of  the  episcopal  body  ;  the  Kirk  is  hardened  against  compassion,  its 
strongest  arguments  are  the  pike  and  musket.  Collier,  vol.  viii.  pp.  370-373. 
See  also  the  treaty  of  the  Scotch  with  the  King,  Dec.  26th,  1647,  in 
Clarendon's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  533. 

II  "  In  the  county  of  Worcester,"  Baxter  says,  "  he  knew  of  but  one  Pres- 
byterian. Almost  all  that  were  called  Presbyterians,  were  before  the  wars 
Conformists,  they  esteemed  the  moderate  bishops,  Davenant,  Hall,  Usher, 
Morton.  I  know  not  of  two  Non- Conformists  in  a  county ;  but  they  disliked 
and  resisted  the  Book  of  Sports,  &c.  There  was  but  one  Presbyterian  known 
in  all  the  Parliament.  The  truth  is,  Presbytery  was  not,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  wars,  known  in  England,  except  among  a  few  studious  scholars,  nor 
weU  by  them."  Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  33,  34,  97,  146  j  part  ii.  pp.  41,  146. 
Clarendon's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  338. 
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rian  or  Puritan  clergy  were  a  respectable  body  of  men  ;  they 
were  strict  in  their  lives,  zealous  pastors,  and  able  preachers. 
But  they  were  narrow-minded  and  intolerant,  very  apt  to  think 
that  no  one  could  get  to  heaven  except  in  one  way,  which  was 
their  way,  and  struggled  against  Cromwell's  liberal  design  of 
establishing  liberty  of  conscience.*  Speaking  accurately,  there 
was  until  the  Restoration,  no  Established  Church ;  the  benefices 
were  held  by  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.t 


♦  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  views.  Undoubtedly  he 
treated  the  Anglican  Church  with  great  severity  ;  but  churchmen  were 
his  active  political  enemies,  continually  engaged  in  conspiracies  and  assassina- 
tion-plots. Yet  Gunning  and  other  clergymen  officiated  as  openly  as  Dis- 
senters did  after  the  revolution.  Guizot's  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  110,  111,  154,  155.  Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  46,  48,  50,  51,  53 ; 
part  ii.  p.  214. 

t  Warburton  says,  "  The  Presbyterian  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Established  religion  during  the  Commonwealth."  With  this  Hallam  dis- 
agrees ;  for  if  benefices  were  held  by  Independents  and  Baptists,  and  the 
Presbyterians  could  not  exercise  coercive  discipline,  how  can  Warburton' s 
assertion  be  correct  ?  Hallam  ii.  p.  200,  note  c.  Baptists  held  benefices, 
for  they  were  excepted  by  the  Convention  Parliament,  when  they  secured 
other  Incumbents.        See  12  Car.  ii.  cap.  19. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 


THE  RESTORATION. — THE  PRESBYTERIANS  CAJOLED. — THE  HEALING  DECLAR- 
ATION.— SAVOY  CONFERENCE. — ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY. 


.  The  death  of  Oliver  CromweU  was  expected  to  "be  followed 
by  tumults  and  confusions ;  but  Eicbard  succeeded  bis  father 
without  a  murmur  of  opposition.  All  men  wondered  to  see 
things  so  quiet;  the  Eoyalists  were  amazed.*  The  young 
exiled  King  and  bis  courtiers  were  sadly  disappointed  at  the 
unexpectedly  tranquil  state  of  England.  Though  in  deep 
poverty,  Charles  II.  kept  up  the  form  of  a  Court  during  his 
exile.  He  had  bis  Lord  Chancellor,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Privy  Counsellors,  and  Secretaries  of  State;  though 
not  one  of  His  Majesty's  servants  bad  a  pistole  in  his  pocket. 
To  Mr.  Secretary  Mcholas,  who  bad  been  complaining  of  want 
of  money,  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
writes,  "  I  want  shoes  and  shirts,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  is 
in  no  better  condition. "f  Hyde  was  the  King's  chief  adviser; 
he  had  distingushed  bimseK  in  the  beginning  of  the  Long 
■  Parliament  as  a  patriot ;  but  like  the  Ealklands  and  Southamp- 
tons  was  offended  by  the  excesses  of  the  Puritans.  Exile  and 
sharp  poverty  had  extinguished  the  remains  of  his  patriotism  ; 
and  now  his  aim  was  to  restore  Church  and  State  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  were  before  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament.      Charles  11.  was  entirely  guided  by  this  able, 

*    Baxter,  part  i.  p.  100. 
t  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  yoI.  iii.  pp.  174,  229. 
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faithful,  and  on  the  whole  virtuous  minister,  to  whom  he  wil- 
lingly left  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  might  attend  to 
others  of  a  different  kind,  for  he  had  already  abandoned 
himself  to  Lucy  Barlows,  Catherine  Pegs,  and  Elizabeth 
"KiHigrews.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  Charles's  religious 
views  were,  further  than  that  he  thought  God  would  make 
no  man  miserable  for  taking  a  little  pleasure.  The  Scotch 
pressed  him  to  abide  by  the  covenant  which  he  had  taken  ;  the 
Eoman  Catholics  endeavoured  to  make  him  a  proselyte ;  Hyde 
and  Ormond  laboured  to  preserve  Mm  steady  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  careless  King  listened  to  all,  and  scandalized  all 
by  the  number  and  publicity  of  his  amours. 

England  soon  found  how  great  a  man  it  had  lost  in  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  the  tranquillity  of  his  son's  first  days  of  power  was 
soon  broken ;  affairs  began  to  fall  into  utter  anarchy,  "  all  was 
confusion,  no  government,  no  magistrate,  the  Parliament  turned 
out  by  the  army,  and  the  soldiers  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves."* The  army  dissolved  the  Parliament,  restored  the 
contemptible  Eump  amidst  the  scorn  of  the  people,  pulled 
down  Eichaid  Cromwell,  dissolved  the  Eump,  set  up  a  Council 
of  State,  again  restored  the  Eump,  in  short  disgusted  the  nation, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the 
King.t  A  general  rising  was  projected  by  the  Presbyterians,  who 
with  veiy  few  exceptions  were  in  favour  of  a  limited  monar- 
chy,}: and  Cavaliers ;  but  the  latter  were  dispirited  by  repeated 
failures,  and  left  the  former  to  fight  alone.     They  were  quickly 

*  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

t  Collier,  vol.  viii.  p.  382.        Mrs.  Hutcliinsoii's  Memoirs,  pp.  336-360. 

X  "The  Presbyterians,"  writes  Bordeaux  to  Mazarin,  "who  are  now 
predominant,  do  not  wish  the  King  of  England  to  return  unconditionally." 
There  were  extremely  few  Eepublicans  amon^  the  Presbyterians;  their 
political  views  were  more  just  and  sound  than  their  ecclesiastical  views.  The 
Independents    were   generally    Republicans.  See    Mrs.    Hutchinson's 

Memoirs,  pp.  296-299,  303,  305,  322.  Clarendon's  History,  vol.  vii. 
p-  376.        Guizot's  History  of  the  Restoration,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 
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suppressed ;  yet  nothing  daunted,  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
persevered  in  rousing  the  loyalty  of  the  nation.  They  did  not 
conceal  their  aversion  to  the  Eepublican  Government,  "  prayed 
very  seditiously  in  their  pulpits,"  and  told  the  people  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  "  Leave  the  game 
in  our  hands,"  said  Hollis,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  to 
the  Cavaliers,  "  we  alone  have  any  chance."*  The  Presby- 
terians were  encouraged  in  their  labours  by  solemn  promises 
from  the  Cavaliers  of  love  and  charity ;  letters  were  received 
from  Dr.  Morley,  then  with  the  King,  declaring  that  all  modera- 
tion was  intended ;  that  any  episcopacy  how  low  soever  would 
be  accepted;  that  Archbishop  Usiier's  moderate  scheme  or  Bishop 
Hall's,  was  all  that  was  intended ;  that  there  should  be  no  perse- 
cuting Lord  Bishops,  no  great  revenues,  no  godly  able  ministers 
displaced,  much  less  silenced,  no  unworthy  men  put  in,  no 
thoughts  of  revenge  for  anything  past,  but  all  should  be  equal. t 
When  Monk,  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  now  fixed,  reached 
London,  the  ministers  waited  on  him,  urged  him  to  cast  aside 
the  reserve  which  he  had  maintained,  and  declare  for  the 
King.:}:  The  zealous  labours  of  the  Presbyterians  were  not 
in  vain.  After  some  vacillation,  and  much  lying.  Monk 
cautiously  took  measures  for  restoring  to  Pa];liament  the 
Presbyterian  members  who  had  been  expelled  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  poor  old  Eump,  which  had  been  restored  by 
the  Eepublican  party,  was  sitting  ;  they  were  in  the  agonies  of 
despair,  suspecting  Monk's  real  intentions,  yet  unable  to  resist 
him.  The  secluded  members  returned ;  once  more  the 
Presbyterians  were  supreme;  and  the  Eepublic  was  at  an  end.§ 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  pp.  333,  346,  362,  363,        Clarendon's 

History,  vol.  vii.  pp.  322,  332,  333,  439-441.         Guizot's  History  of  the 

Restoration,  vol.  ii.  p   15.        Baxter,  part  iio  pp.  207,  214. 

t  Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  208. 

X  Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  214.        Fox's  Hist,  of  James  II.  p.  19. 

§  Guizot's  Hist,  of  the  Restoration,  vol.  ii.  pp.  140,  141. 
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Some  of  the  Presbyterians  wished  at  once  to  restore  the  King, 
under  sufficient  securities  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
nation ;  but  the  Long  Parliament  had  become  odious ;  the 
people  were  impatient  for  its  dissolution;  the  streets  were 
crammed  with  multitudes  crying  out  for  "  A  Pree  Parliament, 
a  Pree  Parliament."  "  Pray  be  quiet,"  said  Monk,  "  you  shall 
have  a  Pree  Parliament."  The  famous  Long  Parliament,  whose 
end  was  as  impatiently  wished  for  as  its  beginning  devoutly 
prayed  for,  was  dissolved,  and  the  -vvrits  for  a  Pree  Parliament 
issued.*  There  were  great  rejoicings  when  it  was  known  that 
a  free  Parliament  was  to  be  called.  In  the  city  the  bells  were 
ringing ;  London  "  looked  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  flame  by  the 
bonfires,  which  were  prodigiously  great,  at  which  rumps  of 
beef  were  roasted."  From  London  to  Land's  End  bonfires 
were  blazing  on  the  hills. t  "  In  Oxford,  the  bells  rang  and 
bonfires  were  made,  and  some  rumps  and  tayles  of  sheep  were 
flung  into  a  bonfire.  Dr.  John  Palmer,  a  great  rumper- warden 
of  All  Souls,  had  a  rumpe  thrown  up  from  the  streets  at  his 
windowes."J 

The  reaction  in  favour  of  the  King  was  now  steadily 
increasing.  As  the  hopes  of  the  Cavaliers  rose,  they  began  to 
threaten  revenge.  The  more  cautious  RoyaKsts  were  alarmed 
at  these  imprudences,  and  hastened  to  disown  such  un- 
charitable sentiments.  The  vigilant  Hyde  instructed  his  agents 
to  sharply  rebuke  these  "  Eanters."§  He  writes  to  one  of  his 
correspondents,  probably  Barwick  : — Some  of  your  divines 
have  been  using  menaces  and  threats  ;  the  least  off'ence  should 
not  be  given  ;  they  should  teach  others  by  their  example  and 
doctrine,  to  make  better  use  of  their  late  sufi'erings  than  to 

*  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  vii.  pp.  418,  419. 

t  Aubrey's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  453-457. 

I  Anthony  "Wood's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

$  Clarendon  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  713,  716,  722,  727. 
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retain   any  bitterness   or    uncharitableness    in   their    hearts ; 
the  King  is  really  troubled  at  these  excesses,  and  commands 
that  all  good  and  prudent  men  should  endeavour  to  extinguish 
jealousies  and  apprehensions,  that  Church  and  State  may  be 
happily   settled.      This    letter    was    circulated    amongst    the 
Eoyalists,  by  Barwick,  who  also  wrote  to  his  friends,  regretting 
that  charity  had  been  forgotten.     He  reminds  them  that  the 
want  of  this  great  virtue  was  the  original  of  all  their  sufferings, 
that  without  it  the  unhappy  differences  cannot  be  composed, 
and   concludes   by   hinting   how   useful  it  would  be  for  the 
nobility  and  chief  gentry  in  the  several  counties,   "  to  make 
some  public  declaration  of  their  willingness  to  forget  what  is 
past,  and  lay  aside  all  animosities  for  the  future,  and  freely 
acquiesce  in  what  the  Parliament  shall  do,  in  order  to  a  happy 
settlement.":]:     The  Royalist  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  about 
London,   published   a   declaration  in  which    "they   sincerely 
profe^ed  that  they  reflected  on  their  past  sufferings  as  from 
the  hand  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  did  not  cherish  any  violent 
thoughts    or    inclinations   against    any   persons    whatsoever." 
They  further  pray,  that  when  Church  and  State  shall  be  built 
up  again,  "all  mention  of  parties  and  factions,  and  all  rancour 
and  animosities,  may  be  thrown  in  and  buried  Jike  rubbish 
under  the  foundation."     Similar  declarations  were   published 
-by  the  Cavaliers  in  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  other  counties. § 

Extraordinary  pains  were  taken  to  allay  the  rising  suspicions 
of  the  Presbyterians.  Foreign  Protestant  ministers  wrote  to 
Baxter  and  his  friends,  assuring  them  that  Charles  was  an 
excellent  prince,  and  a  sound  Protestant.  Even  Hyde  blushed 
not  to  propagate  falsehoods,  and  deceive  the  nation  as  to  the 

X  Somers  Tracts. 

§  Clarendon  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  713,  722,  727,  731,  732.       Clarendon's 
Hist,  vol.  vii.pp.  471-473.     Sir  Phillip  Warwick's  Memoirs,  pp.  464,  466. 
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real  character  of  the  King  ;  he  declared  him  to  be  the  best  of 
Protestants,  the  best  of  Englishmen.*  Dr.  Morley,  afterwards 
Eishop  of  Winchester,  was  sent  over  by  Hyde ;  he  had  fre- 
quent meetings  with  the  city  clergy  who  were  Presbyterian, 
and  promised  that  all  former  offences  and  animosities  should  be 
forgotten,  that  there  should  be  henceforth  meekness,  charity, 
and  moderation.  He  reported  to  Hyde  the  results  of  his 
labours : — The  moderate  Presbyterians  were  agreeable  to 
bishops,  provided  they  could  not  act  arbitrarily  or  tyrannically, 
and  also  to  the  Liturgy,  with  some  little  alterations,  and 
liberty  to  use  extempore  prayers  on  special  occasions  ;  the 
chief  difficulty  was  concerning  ordination  ;  but  he  had  thought 
of  two  expedients ;  the  Presbyterians  wanted  a  Conference, 
but  he  told  them  it  would  be  better  to  refer  their  differences  to 
a  Synod  and  Free  Parliament.  He  assured  them  that  the 
King  was  fully  sensible  of  what  they  had  done  in  producing 
the  great  and  happy  change  in  his  affairs,  that  he  doubtM  not 
but  they  would  do  much  more  for  him,  and  he  "  was  sure  they 
would  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  it."  We  shall  see  whether 
Baxter  and  his  friends  had  "no  cause  to  repent  of  it." 
Everything  was  done  "  to  sweeten  the  crabbed  Presbyterians." 
"  I  hope,"  writes  Barwick  to  Hyde,  "  no  acts  or  artifices  are 
omitted  to  dispose  them,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  much  as  is 
possible  to  repair  the  ruins  they  have  made."  J 

Monk  was  in  secret  communication  with  the  King ;    and 
before  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  had  admitted  Sir 

*  The  Eaii  of  Southampton  afterwards  expressed  resentment  at  the 
deception  of  Clarendon.  Evelyn  was  deceived,  as  appears  by  his  curious 
tract  in  reply  to  the  "  News  from  Brussels" ;  bitter  and  bad  as  this  last  is, 
it  is  nearer  the  truth  than  Evelyn's.  See  both  in  the  Somers  Collectiou. 
Clarendon  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  541. 

t  Clarendon  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  720,  722,723,731,  736,  738,  744. 
Rapin's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  613.  Carte's  Ormond  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  337- 
MarvelVs  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  vol.  i. 
p.  150 
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John  Grenville,  the  king's  agent,  to  a  private  interview. 
Monk,  who  was  a  moderate  Presbyterian,  and  had  recom- 
mended that  moderate  Presbyterianism  should  be  established,* 
advised  Charles  to  send  him  a  letter  to  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  were  to  be  laid  down  the  bases  of  the  Idng's 
Eestoration.  Hyde  accordingly  composed  the  royal  declaration, 
sent  it  to  Monk,  who  ordered  Grenville  to  keep  it  until  the 
proper  moment  arrived  for  its  production.  This  was  the 
celebrated  declaration  from  Breda.  We  shall  see  how  this 
royal  charter  was  observed. 

The  Presbyterians  were  now  resuming  possession  of  power 
all  over  the  country  ;  they  occupied  the  best  livings  in  London 
and  elsewhere ;  they  possessed  the  Universities  and  the  chief 
garrisons,  and  in  the  Convention  Parliament  as  it  was  called, — 
not  being  summoned  by  the  king's  writ, — they  were  pdwerful.t 
A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Parliament, 
the  royal  declaration  from  Breda  was  read ;  there  was  a  great 
shout  of  joy  throughout  the  House  ;  the  two  Houses  invited 
the  king  to  return ;  and  the  ancient  constitution  was  re- 
established. The  clause  concerning  religion  runs  thus  :  "  We 
do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man 
shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to 
such  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  upon  mature  deliberation  shall  be 
offered  to  us,  for  the  full  granting  that  indulgence." 

*  "  Moderate,  notriffid,  Presbyterian  government,"  he  said  to  the  Rump 
Parliament,  ''with  a  sufficient  liberty  for  eonsciences  truly  tender,  appears 
at  present  to  be  the  most  indifferent  and  acceptable  way  to  the  Church's 
settlement."     Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  415. 

"  The  Presbyterians  were,  in  Monk's  opinion,  the  most  powerful,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  national  party."      Guizot's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 

t  "  The  Presbyterians  are  now  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power." 
Bordeaux  to  Mazarin.      Guizot's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  140,  141.     Clarendon's 
Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  481. 
D 
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On  the  8th  of  May,  the  sun  rose  with  unusnal  splendour ; 
the  propitious  omen  brought  tears  of  joy  to  the  eyes  of  the 
loyal ;  for  on  that  day  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland.*  Calamy,  Eeynolds, 
Manton,  and  other  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  went  over  to 
Holland  and  waited  on  the  king ;  they  assured  him  of  their 
loyalty,  that  they  laboured  for  his  restoration,  that  they  were 
no  enemies  to  moderate  Episcopacy,  but  only  desired  liberty  in 
some  things  which  they  considered  unlawful,  and  hoped  that 
he  would  not  direct  his  chaplains  to  use  the  surplice  and 
read  the  whole  of  the  Liturg}^,  lest  the  people  might  take 
offence.  The  king  received  them  kindly,  acknowledged  their 
services,  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  imposing  hard 
conditions,  and  embarrassing  their  consciences,  and  that  he  had 
referred  the  settling  all  differences  to  the  Parliament.  But  his 
majesty  decidedly  rejected  their  advice  as  to  the  surplice  and 
Prayer  Book, — ^lie  would  not  be  restrained  himseK,  he  said,  but 
would  enjoy  the  liberty  that  he  gave  to  others. t  He  never 
denied  them  a  private  audience  ;  and  so  delighted  them  by  a 
prayer  which  they  overheard  him  offering  up  in  an  adjoining 
room, — ^that  the  Lord  would  give  him  an  humble,  meek, 
forgiving  spirit, — that  one  of  the  ministers  lifted  up  his  hands 
to  heaven,  and  blessed  God  that  he  had  given  them  a  inaying 
king.  The  Presbyterians  returned  and  repeated  to  their 
brethren  the  king's  encouraging  promises  of  peace.it 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  II.  rode  into  London, 
"  the  bells  ringing,  the  ways  strewed  with  flowers,  the  streets 
hung  with  tapestry,  the  fountains  running  with  wine,  trumpets, 
music,  and  myriads  of  people  shouting  with  inexpressible  joy." 

*  Clarendon  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  742,  743, 
t  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  vii.  pp.  501-503.      Collier,  vol.  viii.  pp.  383, 
384. 

+   Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  218.    Neal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  252-254. 
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It  seemed,  as  the  king  merrily  said,  that  it  was  nobody's  fault 
but  his  own  that  he  had  remained  so  long  abroad  when  all 
mankind  wished  him  so  heartily  at  home.*  All  the  island 
began  to  grow  mad,  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson  ;  some  people,  it  is 
said,  died  from  excessive  joy.  Old  William  Oughtred,  the 
mathematician,  was  lying  on  his  bed  very  sick  ;  he  heard  that 
the  king  had  returned,  and  asked  his  friend,  "  And  are  ye  sure 
he  is  restored  ?  Then  give  me  a  glass  of  sack  to  drink  liis 
majesty's  health ;"  and  then  he  died.+  The  London  ministers 
attended  the  king,  and  presented  him  with  a  richly  adorned 
Bible,  which  he  told  them  should  be  the  rule  of  his  actions  ; 
and  forthwith  commenced  his  connection  with  Barbara  Palmer, 
Ten  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  were  placed  on  the 
list  of  the  king's  chaplains.  J  ' , 

There  was  now  a  glorious  opportunity  of  healing  the  Puritan 
dispute,  and  enlarging  the  foundations  of  the  National  Church. 
A  century  had  passed  since  the  Reformation ;  it  had  been  a 
century  of  wearying  controversy  between  prelates  and  Puritans ; 
all  that  could  be  said  by  either  party  had  been  saM  ;  both  had 
suffered ;  neither  were  without  faults ;  and  as  promises  had 
been  given  that  the  past  shall  be  buried,  and  there  shall  be 
henceforth  moderation,  meekness,  and  charity;  there  seems 
nothing  to  hinder  a  speedy  and  happy  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  But  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  was  now 
setting  in  strong  against  Puritanism,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Restoration,  the  once  powerful  Presbyterians  were  so 
unpopular  that  their  ministers  could  scarce  venture  into  tlie 
streets  without  being  insulted.  Their  windows  were  broken, 
their  psahn-singing  was  drowned  by  the  blowing  of  horns  ;  it 
became  the  fashion  to  revile  the  snivelling,  canting,  rebellious 

*  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  310.     Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

t    Aubrey's  Lives.     Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  pp.  358-362, 

X  Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  218.    Echard's  History,  p.  771. 
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Presbyterians,  a  generation  of  vipers,  unlikely  to  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell ;  the  ballad  singers  sung  up  and  down  the 
streets  ribald  rhymes  on  the  late  times  and  the  actors  therein. 
This  violent  reaction  was  noticed  with  pleasure  by  the  Court, 
and  perhaps  suggested  the  treacherous  policy  which  was  hence- 
forth pursued  towards  the  Presbyterians.* 

There  soon  appeared  in  the  Convention-Parliament  two 
parties,  the  Presbyterian  or  moderate,  and  the  Court  party,  who 
were  in  favour  of  what  Clarendon  calls  "  the  old  principles  of 
Church  and  State,  "t  The  moderate  party  were  anxious  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  nation ; 
but  the  Cavaliers,  instructed  by  Hyde,  a  master  in  Parlia- 
mentary tactics,  perplexed  and  obstructed  them.J  However, 
after  some  opposition  from  the  Cavaliers,  an  Act  was  passed 
for  restoring  the  ejected  clergy,  and  confirming  those  who 
])ossessed  benefices,  of  which  there  was  no  other  legal  claimant. 
Tliis  was  a  wise  measure ;  by  it  aU  the  ejected  clergy  were 
restored,  including  those  who  had  been  ejected  for  scandalous 
offences,  whom  the  Puritans  unreasonably  thought  should  not 
have  been  restored. §  A  bill  for  settling  religion  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  June  30th,  1660  ; 
it  was  postponed  to  July  2nd,  and  again  to  July  6th.  It  was 
then  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  Grand  Committee 
for  Eeligion,  whi(ih  was  ordered  to  meet  every  Monday.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  this  Committee  there  was  a  long  debate* ;  it 

*  Baxter  says,  that  those  men  are  reprovable,  who  say  that  nothing  but 
deceit  and  juggling  was  from  the  beginning  intended ;  the  prelatic  party, 
until  they  saw  the  reaction  were  glad  of  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of 
Breda.  Baxter,  part  ii.  pp.  287,  376.  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  p.  366. 
Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  325. 

t  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16,  17. 
X  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

§  Neal  speaks  of  it  as  a  most  monstrous  thing  that  scandalous  clergy 
should  be  restored.  Hyde  disliked  the  Act  for  obvious  reasons.  See  his 
Speech,  Sept.  13th,  1660.  Neal.  vol.  iv.  pp.  261,  312.  Clarendon  Papers, 
vol,  iii.  p.  747.     Collier,  vol.  viii.  p,  404.     Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  621. 
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was  proposed  to  adjourn ;  this  was  opposed  by  others.  The 
speakers  waxed  warm,  for  an  hour  they  remained  in  the  dark  ; 
candles  were  then  allowed  to  be  brought  in ;  twice  were  they 
blown  out,  but  the  third  time  they  were  preserved,  though 
amidst  great  disorder.  The  struggle  lasted  until  ten  o'clock, 
when  it  was  voted,  that  the  king  should  be  desired  to  select  a 
number  of  divines,  to  whom  the  matter  might  be  referred,  and 
the  Committee  adjourn  till  the  23rd  of  October  next.* 

It  is  possible,  and  it  is  charitable  to  think,  that  Hyde  had 
been  sincere  in  his  negociations  with  the  Presbyterians  before 
the  Eestoration ;  but  it  scarcely  can  be  doubted,  that  noAv 
he  and  his  friends  had  formed  the  intention  of  breaking 
faith  with  them.t  The  Presbyterians  were  uneasy,  and 
pressed  the  King  to  interpose  and  settle  the  differences  in 
the  church.  Charles  good-humouredly  told  them  that  to  effect 
a  settlement  each  party  must  give  up  something,  that  so  they 
might  meet  in  the  middle ;  and  it  should  not  be  his  fault,  he 
said,  if  they  were  not  brought  together.  Old  Mr.  Ash,  much 
reverenced  for  his  simplicity  and  holiness,  burst  out  into  tears 
of  joy,  and  expressed  the  gladness  which  his  majesty's  words 
had  put  into  his  heart.  J  After  much  writing  and  going  to  and 
fro,  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  said  he  would  publish  a 
declaration  containing  the  concessions  which  he  thought  should 
be  made.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1660,  the  anxiously- 
expected  declaration  appeared,  it  caused  great  joy  to  all 
moderate  men,  breathing,  says  Bishop  Kennet,  "  a  spirit  of 
truth  and  wisdom  and  charity  above  any  one  public  profession 

*  Journal  of  the  Commons,  and  Pari.  Hist.  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
t  Hyde's  party  had  promised  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  this  Parliament. 
See  Dr.  Morley's  Letter  to  Hyde,  written  at  the  time  the  elections  were 
being  made,  April  3rd,  1660,  in  the  Clarendon  Papers,  p.  722.  See  also  the 
king's  answer  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  at  Breda,  and  Clarendon's 
Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

X    Baxter,  part  ii.  pp.  231,  234.    Pepys's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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that  was  ever  yet  made  in  matters  of  religion."  Another 
learned  churchman  says,  that  next  to  the  Bible  he  adores  this 
admirable  declaration,  which  would  have  established  a  firm 
and  lasting  concord.*  The  moderate  Puritans  were  delighted ; 
and  great  was  the  applause  bestowed  upon  tliis  Healing 
declaration,  t  Baxter,  who  had  almost  despaired  of  union, 
hearing  the  king's  declaration,  cried  in  the  streets,  stepped 
into  a  coffee-house  to  read  it ;  as  he  read,  he  wondered,  he 
says,  how  came  it  to  pass,  but  was  exceeding  glad,  for  now 
the  terms  were  such  as  honest,  sober  ministers  might  accept. 
He  went  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  heartily  thanked  him,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  factions  and  parties  swallowed  up  in  union,  and 
contentions  turned  to  brotherly  love  and  concord.  But  the 
yearnings  of  this  generous  man  after  Catholic  communion  were 
laughed  to  scorn  by' men  whose  consciences  were  seared,  and 
hearts  hardened.}:  Bishoprics  were  offered  to  the  leading  Pres- 
byterians. Baxter  refused  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  that  he 
might  have  more  influence  in  inducing  all  his  brethren  to  com- 
ply. Eeynolds  at  once  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Norwich. 
Calamy  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield.  Doctor  Manton 
accepted  the  living  of  Covent  Garden  from  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
and  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Eochester ;  Dr.  Bates  the 
deanery  of  Kchfield  ;  Mr.  Bowles  the  deanery  of  York  ;  they 
were  not  without  suspicions  that  some  deception  was  being 
practiced  on  them,  but  were  willing  to  accept  these  high  posts 
when  the  Healing  declaration  became  law.  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  London  drew  up  an  address  of  thanks,  and,  with 
the  learned  Matthew  Poole  at  their  head,  waited  upon  the  king, 
by  whom  they  were  most  graciously  received.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  Charles,  in  his  usual  pleasant  way,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  give 

«  Kennet's  Hist.  vol.  ui.  p.  246.      Echard's  Hist,  p.  781. 
t  Ralph's  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20.     Baxter,   part  ii.   pp.  284,  366. 
Lingard's  Hist.  vol.  xii.  p.  27.  X  Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  279. 
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you  all  satisfaction,  and  to  make  you  as  happy  as  myself  *  The 
House  of  Commons  waited  upon  his  Majesty,  and  returned 
thanks  for  his  gracious  declaration.  Their  Speaker  said — He 
could  not  express  the  great  joy  and  thankfulness  of  the  Com- 
mons, for  his  majesty's  labour  and  pains,  repairing  and 
making  up  our  breaches  and  unhappy  differences.  His  Majesty 
had  provided,  in  his  gracious  declaration,  which  had  given 
general  satisfaction,  strong  meat  for  those  able  to  bear  it,  and 
milk  for  tender  babes,  dispensing  with  conformity  in  some 
things  indifferent.  The  Commons  are  unanimous  in  giving 
thanks,  and  have  ordered  a  Bill  to  be  drawn.  Your  Majesty 
hath  not  only  Jacob's  voice,  but  Jacob's  hands  ;  you  have 
spoken  kindly  to  your  people,  and  you  have  handled  them 
gently  ;  may  you  have  Jacob's  blessing  ;  let  your  people  serve 
you,  and  let  the  nations  of  the  earth  bow  down  before  you  ; 
those  that  curse  you,  let  them  be  cursed,  and  they  that  bless 
you,  let  them  be  blessed.  J 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  House  the  leader  of  the 
moderate  church  party,  the  excellent  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose 
large  heart  was  rejoicing  at  the  liberal  concessions  of  the  king, 
brought  into  the  Commons  a  Bill  to  pass  the  declaration  into 
law.  The  disputes  which  for  well-nigh  a  century  had  rent  the 
church  were  about  to  be  healed,  and  the  Puritans  of  England 
dwell  at  peace  in  the  church  of  their  forefathers.  But  over 
this  bright  scene  a  dark  cloud  creeps.  Hyde,  now  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, and  the  bishops,  dislike  the  concessions  which  the  king 
has  made ;  instructions  are  given  to  the  Court  party ;  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  is  taken  out  of  the  way  by  being  raised  to  be 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  on  the  28th  of  November, 
after  a  long  adverse  speech  from  Morrice,  one  of  the  Secretaries 

*  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  309.    Athenae  Oxon.,  Manton. 
X  Ralph's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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of  State,  the  Bill  embodying  Charles's  declaration  is  thrown 
out  on  ite  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of  26  in  a  House  of 
340.  It  is  clear  now  that  Clarendon  and  his  friends  were 
merely  amusing  the  Presbyterians,  until  it  was  safe  to  drop 
the  mask.* 

In  this  declaration  the  king  promised  that  as  the  Presbyte- 
rians objected  to  several  things  in  the  Prayer  Book,  it  should 
be  reviewed.  Accordingly  next  year  (March  25th,  1661)  a 
commission  was  issued  to  twelve  bishops  and  twelve  Presby- 
terians, with  nine  assistant  divines  on  each  side.  They  were 
to  review  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  consider  all  the 
objections  which  had  been  raised  against  it,  and  make  such 
reasonable  and  necessary  alterations  "  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
to  be  needful  and  expedient  for  the  giving  satisfaction 
to  tender  consciences,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity." 
The  commission  was  to  last  four  months,  and  they  were  to 
meet  at  the  lodgings  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  Savoy ; 
hence  this  is  called  the  Savoy  Conference.  On  the  part  of  the 
Presbyterians,  Baxter  and  Calamy  were  the  leaders;  on  the 
Episcopal  side,  Sheldon  and  Morley.  Baxter  acted  impru- 
dently, he  asked  for  too  much ;  Sheldon  acted  with  gross 
unfairness,  baffled  the  Presbyterians,  and  shewed  on  the  first 
day  they  met,  his  determination  that  the  Conference  should 
be  a  failure.  To  waste  time,  for  the  delay  as  Bishop  Short 
says,  could  hardly  be  accidental,  no  meeting  was  appointed 
until  three  weeks  had  been  lost.     Their  first  meeting  was  on 


*  Ealph  says,  had  there  been  sincerity  in  this  Healing  declaration,  a 
general  union  might  then  have  been  obtained,  but  one  of  the  Secretaries^  of 
State,  it  was  presumed,  by  command  opposed  it,  upon  which  a  negative 
ensued,  and  it  was  heard  of  no  more.  Ralph's  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  20-25. 
Secret  Hist,  of  Charles  II.  vol.  i.  pp.  32,  33,  89.  Kennet's  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  246,  note  b,  and  p.  252,  note  a.  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time, 
vol.  i.  pp.  305,  307.  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  307.  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  2,  p.  14a. 
See  the  preface  to  Clarendon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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April  15th.  The  Archbishop  of  York  opened  the  proceedings 
by  stating  that  he  knew  little  about  the  business,  and  that  he 
should  therefore  leave  it  to  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  who 
had  the  king's  instructions.  The  Archbishop  never  spoke 
again  at  any  of  the  meetings ;  probablj'"  he  did  not  fall  in 
with  the  views  of  Sheldon  and  that  party,  for  he  was  a  quiet 
peaceable  man,  and  supposed  to  incline  to  Puritanism.  * 

Sheldon  opened  the  business  by  proposing  that  Baxter  and  his 
friends  should  put  down  in  writing  all  their  objections,  as  well 
as  the  additions  and  alterations  which  they  desired.  To  this 
the  Presbyterians  objected,  and  humbly  prayed  for  a  friendly 
conference  in  order  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  conces- 
sions could  be  made  on  each  side.  But  Sheldon  and  his  party 
would  not  hear  of  this ;  they  were  resolved  not  to  treat  the  Pres- 
byterians as  equals ;  they  knew  that  the  Ministers  who  once  had 
so  powerfully  acted  on  the  people  were  at  their  mercy ;  and  the 
mercies  of  angry  ecclesiastics  are  cruel.  The  effect  of  Sheldon's 
proposal  was  what  he  intended  it  to  be.  It  divided  the 
Presbyterians ;  some  were  for  insisting  only  on  a  few  important 
matters,  believing  that  if  they  were  gained  and  a  comprehension 
effected,  it  would  be  easy  to  settle  other  disputed  points ; 
unfortunately  this  prudent  advice  was  not  followed,  through  the 
fault  of  Baxter  it  is  generally  supposed.  He  persuaded  his  party 
to  put  down  all  their  objections,  and  offer  all  the  alterations 
which  seemed  to  them  desirable,  although  he  acknowledges  that 
he  saw  the  trap  laid  for  them  by  Sheldon.  "I-  In  about  three 
weeks  they  completed  their  paper  of  exceptions.  It  was  sent 
in  May  4th.  The  Bishops  were  frightened  at  its  length,  and 
Sheldon  was  enabled  to  succeed  in  that  which  was  his  design 
from  the  beginning, — not  to  make  any  concession,  any  attempt 

*  Kennet's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.    253.        Baxter,  pp.  305,  363. 
t  Baxter's  defence  is  that  Sheldon  commanded  them  to  deliver  all  their 
exceptions. 
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to  promote  union.  JS'ay,  he  confessed  thus  much  a  short  time 
afterwards,  for  he  said  to  Lord  Manchester  :  "  Now  we  know 
their  minds,  we'll  make  them  all  knaves  if  they  conform."  The 
commission  directed  that  some  additional  forms  should  be  drawn 
up.  The  Presbyterians  assigned  this  task  to  Baxter,  and  again 
did  Baxter  shew  himself  to  be  wanting  in  those  quahties  which 
were  needed  in  dealing  with  men,  like  Sheldon,  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mistakes  and  faults  of  their  adversaries.  He  was 
guilty  of  what  some  call  a  piece  of  insolence.*  It  was  certainly 
a  fooKsh  and  even  presumptuous  act;  instead  of  drawing  up 
a  few  additional  forms,  he  composed  in  fourteen  days  an  entirely 
new  Prayer  Book,  which  he  called  "  The  Reformed  Liturgy." 
This  proceeding  had,  as  we  might  expect,  a  most  mischievous 
effect.  Burnet  says,  nothing  gave  the  Bishops  so  great  an 
advantage  over  Baxter  and  his  party,  as  their  offering  a  new 
Liturgy.  Whatever  Baxter's  object  was,  he  shewed  a  sad  want 
of  common  sense.  As  soon  as  the  Eefonned  Liturgy  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Bishops,  it  was  rejected  without  examination. 
With  the  paper  of  objections,  the  Presbyterians  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Bishops,  begging  them  with  great  earnestness  not  to  force 
upon  them  the  ceremonies  to  which  they  object,  and  using  a 
variety  of  arguments  to  induce  the  Bishops  to  charitably  bear 
with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  saying,  "  Grant  us  but  the  free- 
dom which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  left  to  the  churches ;  use 
necessary  things  as  necessary,  and  unnecessary  things  as  un- 
necessary." The  Presbyterians  having  delivered  their  papers, 
retired,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  reply  of  the  Bishops.  This 
was  the  critical  time  of  the  Conference  ;  it  was  now  in  Sheldon's 
power  to  gain  the  moderate  Puritans.  And  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  the  directions  given  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  treatment  of 
weak  consciences  ;  but  there  is  no  truth  which  men  will  not 
*  Wheatly  on  the  Prayer-Book,  p.  30. 
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dispute,  no  precept  which  they  will  not  disregard  if  it  thwarts 
their  interests  or  passions.  When  the  reply  came,  instead  of 
being  as  the  ministers  were  expecting,  a  list  of  the  concessions 
which  the  bishops  were  -wdlling  to  make,  it  proved  to  be 
a  reply  to  their  exceptions,  and  did  not  contain  one  con- 
cession which  the  opposite  party  cared  for.  Papers  went 
backwards  and  forwards,  sharp  things  were  said  on  both 
sides ;  Sheldon  was  obstinate  and  unyielding ;  Baxter  by 
nature  hasty  and  impetuous,  indignant  at  the  treachery 
and  ingratitude  of  the  prelates,  indulged  in  threatening, 
contemptuous,  irritating  language.  Thus  matters  stood,  each 
party  angry  and  exasperated  with  the  other.  Ten  days  more 
and  the  commission  expired.  The  Presbyterians  again  re- 
quested that  there  might  be  a  friendly  conference  as  the 
best  means  of  coming  to  an  agreement.  This  request  when 
made  at  the  first  meeting,  Sheldon  had  peremptorily  refused, 
but  now  he  granted  it.  When  they  met,  the  Ministers  desired 
the  Bishops  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions which  had  been  suggested,  declaring  what  they  allowed  and 
what  they  disallowed.  But  the  Bishops  refused  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  papers  that  had  been  sent.  They  then  asked 
the  Bishops  to  go  over  the  points  in  dispute,  and  declare  how 
much  they  could  abate,  and  what  alterations  they  could  yield 
to.  To  this  moderate,  reasonable  request,  again  did  Sheldon  and 
his  party  give  a  decided  refusal.  The  baffled  ministers  again 
and  again  urged  the  words  of  the  king's  commission.  In  the 
Healing  declaration  the  king  had  said,  "  since  we  find  some 
exceptions  made  against  several  things  therein,  [the  Prayer 
Book,]  we  will  appoint  an  equal  number  of  learned  divines  of 
both  persuasions  to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to 
make  such  alterations  as  shall  be  thought  most  necessary  ;  "* 
*  7th  clause  of  the  King's  declaration. 
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and  the  words  of  the  commission  were  still  more  explicit,  they 
were  to  "  advise  and  consult  upon  and  about  the  several  objec- 
tions and  exceptions  which  shall  now  be  raised  against  the  same, 
and,  if  occasion  be,  to  make  such  reasonable  and  necessary- 
alterations,  corrections,  and  amendments,  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  to  be  needful  and  expedient  for  the  giving  satisfaction 
unto  tender  consciences,  and  the  restoring  and  continuance  of 
peace  and  unity  in  the  churches  under  his  majesty's  protection 
and  government."  "  These  words,"  say  the  Ministers,  "  imply 
that  some  alterations  must  be  made."  The  Bishops  answer  : 
Yes,  necessary  alterations  and  such  as  should  be  agreed  on,  but 
we  don't  consider  them  iiecessary  until  you  prove  them  neces- 
sary, and  we  don't  agree  upon  them.  The  Ministers  reply  to 
this  unworthy  quibble  :  We  are  called  together  to  make  such 
alterations  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy  tender  consciences  ;  we  are 
to  consult  on  the  means,  and  if  you,  the  Bishops,  will  not  agree 
upon  anything  we  suggest,  the  conference  is  a  sham,  all  our 
meetings  are  but  trifling  and  useless.  The  Bishops  stick  to  their 
text :  Prove  your  alterations  to  be  necessary.  After  wrangling 
for  some  time  about  this  word  necessary,  a  disputation  was 
agreed  upon,  after  the  manner  of  the  schools.  Three  on  each 
side  were  chosen  to  manage  the  dispute,  but  it  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  two  men,  "  the  most  unfit  to  heal  matters  and  the 
fittest  to  widen  them,"  Baxter  and  Gunning.  There  was  much 
logic, — ^keen,  sharp  arguing — for  these  intellectual  duellists  were 
well  matched  in  debating  powers.  Of  course  no  good  result  could 
follow  from  such  an  absurd  proceeding ;  and  after  many  inter- 
ruptions, the  debate  ended  abruptly  amidst  great  confusion. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  sham  conference,  a  sensible  proposal 
was  made  by  some  important  personage,  that  Baxter  and  his 
party  should  put  down  those  points  on  which  they  considered 
forcing  compliance  was  sinful.     They  mentioned  eight,  and  in 
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n&t  one  of  those  eight  points  would  the  Sheldonian  party  make 
any  concession.^ 

As  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  had  ended,  so  ended  the 
Savoy  Conference,  so  will  end  every  conference  in  which  Shel- 
dons  and  Morleys  have  the  rule.  The  promises  of  charity  and 
moderation  made  but  twelve  months  before,  were  violated  ;  the 
meekness  then  affected  was  exchanged  for  a  scornful  smile. 
The  times  had  changed.  "  Let  it  be  as  God  will,"  said  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  to  one  of  Clarendon's  followers,  when  pleading  for 
her  husband.  He,  smiliijg  at  her,  replied,  "  It  is  not  now  as 
God  will,  but  as  we  will."-)" 

When  the  Savoy  Conference  had  come  to  an  end,  the  Presby- 
terians again  tried  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  prayed  him  to  use 
his  power  to  pass  the  Healing  declaration  into  law,  or  advise 
them  in  what  way  they  were  to  proceed.  Clarendon  promised  to 
present  an  address  from  them  to  the  king :  accordingly  the  address 
was  drawn  up  and  presented.  In  it  they  give  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  and  further  express  themselves  thus  :  "  We 
must  needs  believe  that  when  your  majesty  took  our  consent  to 
a  Liturgy,  to  be  a  foundation  that  would  infer  our  concord,  you 
meant  not,  that  we  should  have  no  concord  but  by  consentiug 
to  this  Liturgy,  without  any  considerable  alteration.  And  when 
you  comforted  us  with  your  resolution  to  draw  us  together,  by 
yielding  an  both  sides  what  we  could,  you  meant  not  that  we 
should  be  the  boat  and  they  the  bank  that  must  not  stir.  And 
when  your  majesty  commanded  us  by  your  letters  patent  to 
treat  about  such  alterations  as  are  needful  or  expedient  for  giving 
satisfaction  to  tender  consciences,  and  the  restoring  and  con- 

*  Marvell's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  500.  Burnet,  toI.  i.  Kennet's 
History,  vol.  iii.  Baxter,  part  ii. ;  part  iii.  p.  104,  and  Appendix  viii. 
p.  3  21.  Secret  History  of  Charles  II.  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  349.  Neal, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  337-345.        Collier,  vol.  viii. 

t  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  p.  381.        Hallam,  vol.  ii.  320,  336. 
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tinuance  of  peace  and  unity,  we  rest  assured  tliat  it  was  not 
your  sense,  that  those  tender  consciences  were  to  be  forced  to 
practice  all  which  they  judged  unlawful,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
ceremony  abated  them  ;  or  that  our  treaty  was  only  to  convert 
either  part  to  the  opinion  of  the  others,"  They  conclude  by 
beseeching  the  king  that  the  Healing  declaration  might  be 
established,  so  that  piety  and  peace  may  flourish.*  But  all 
their  entreaties  were  of  no  avail,  their  fate  was  already  decided 
upon,  and  the  House  of  Commons  had  commenced  that  career 
of  vindictive  fury,  which  for  ten  years  they  pursued  without 
remorse. 

Some  important  events  had  been  meanwhile  occurring,  which 
will  explain  the  indignant,  despairing,  threatening  language 
which  Baxter  had  been  using  in  the  late  Conference.  The 
Convention  Parliament  was  dissolved,  Dec.  1660.  Clarendon 
had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  managing  it ;  and  as  he  could 
not  trust  it  to  pass  the  severe  acts  which  he  was  meditating 
against  the  Presbyterians,  his  object,  as  he  scarcely  conceals,  was 
to  amuse  them  until  another  Parliament  more  suited  to  his 
purpose  could  be  assembled,  t  The  new  Parliament  met  May 
8th,  1661.  It  lasted  eighteen  years  ;  and  for  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  existence  proved  itself  the  blindest,  the  most  bigoted, 
intolerant,  slavish  Parliament,  that  ever  met  in  this  country.  J 
It  contained  only  fifty-six  of  the  Presbyterian  or  moderate 
party ;  most  of  the  others  were  red-hot  Cavaliers,  many  were 
more  violent  even  than  Clarendon.  It  was  elected  according 
to  the  wishes  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Court ;  in  a  word, 
says  Eapin,  it  was  composed  by  Clarendon,  prime  minister. 
It  is  asserted  that  one  hundred  of  them  were  in  constant  pay, 

*    Baxter,  part  ii.  pp.  367,  368. 

t  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  139,  143.  Secret  History,  vol.  i. 
pp.  32,  33,  89. 

X  North's  Examen,  pp.  361,  426.  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  205.        Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260,  273. 
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receiving  large  sums  from  the  exchequer ;  they  were  called 
the  Club  of  Voters,  and  this  Parliament  is  known  as  the 
Pensioned  Parliament.* 

Clarendon  now  saw  that  it  was  safe  to  cast  off  the  mask, — 
the  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, — ^the  church 
restored  to  her  ancient  privileges, — Cromwell's  terrible  army 
was  disbanded, — the  Presbyterians  had  become  unpopular,  and 
above  all,  a  Parliament  had  assembled  eager  for  revenge.  At 
the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  he  recommended  seditious 
preachers  to  be  suppressed.  A  few  days  after,  (May  1 6th,  1661,) 
the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  all  members  should  take 
the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  pain  of  expulsion.  Before  the  close  of  the  year.  Clarendon's 
famous  "  Corporation  Act "  was  passed,  expelling  all  l!foncon- 
formists  from  corporations, — an  act  contrary  to  the  assurances 
given  by  Morley  and  Clarendon, — contrary  to  the  king's  promise 
that  no  man  was  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  religion, — 
contrary  to  the  plainest  principles  of  justice  and  religion. 
There  was  a  strong  disposition  to  renew  the  Laudian  tyran- 
nies, and  revive  the  odious  Star  Chamber.  "  Things  goe  very 
well  on  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,"  writes  the  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham to  a  friend,  "  I  believe  you  will  hear  of  a  repeal  of  all  acts 
made  in  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  then  the  Starre  Chamber, 
and  High  Commission  will  return  of  course."f  But  this  divine's 
pleasant  anticipations  were  not  realized ;  Laud  and  the  brand- 
ing irons  did  not  return ;  the  noses  and  ears  of  Englishmen 
were  henceforth  safe.  The  Puritans,  alarmed  at  the  black 
storm  that  was  gathering  over  them,  flew  now  to  one  great 
man,  now  to  'another,   and  sometimes  promises    were  made 

*  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  625.  Sir  Thos.  Brown's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  Lord 
King's  Life  of  Locke,  p.  137.        Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  178. 

t  Letter  from  Sudbury,  Dean  of  Durham,  to  Dr.  Basire,  April  1 1th, 
1663. — See  Basire's  Correspondence. 
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that  the  king  would  interpose,  and  by  an  indulgence  protect 
them  from  persecution.  But  Claiendon  was  preparing  for  his 
next  blow ;  it  shall  be  effectual,  mercy  and  truth  shall  be 
foi'gotten,  malevolence  and  perfidy  shall  carry  the^  day.* 

With  the  Pensioned  ParKament  assembled  the  Convocation 
of  the  Clergy ;  and  such  care  was  taken  in  keeping  out  and 
getting  in  members,  that  Sheldon  and  Morley  were  able  to  carry 
all  their  plans.  Although  many  of  the  Presbyterians  had  been 
ejected  from  their  livings  in  consequence  of  the  old  incumbents 
being  alive,  and  others  prevented  voting,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  London  were  strong  enough  to  return  Calamy  and 
Baxter  by  three  voices  ;  but  Sheldon  chose  two  others,  so  they 
had  no  seats  in  Convocation,  f  Sheldon  and  his  party  had 
already  agreed  upon  their  plans.  A  worthy  clergyman  out  of 
Huntingdonshire,  one  Dr.  Allen,  who  had  come  up  to  attend 
Convocation,  earnestly  urged  Sheldon  to  reform  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  remove  the  exceptions  of  the  Presbyterians,  Sheldon 
quietly  told  him  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  further 
about  that,  as  they  had  resolved  upon  their  measures.  J  During 
the  adjournment  of  Parliament  and  Convocation,  the  Bishops 
were  employed  in  revising  the  Prayer  Book.  They  were  not 
all  of  one  mind  ;  some,  whom  Clarendon  says  were  the  most 
experienced  and  wise  men,  were  for  making  no  alterations  but 
adhering  to  the  old  Prayer  Book ;  a  second  party  were  anxious 
to  conciliate  ;  but  there  was  a  third  party  who  were  resolved  to 
gratify  their  bad  passions  by  inserting  in  the  Liturgy  reflections 
on  the  Puritans.  §     On  JS'ov.  21st,  1661,  the  king's  letter  was 

*  Sh'  Thomas  Brown's  "Works,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
+  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  251,  note  a.        Baxter,  part  ii.  pp.  333-334. 
Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  350.        Barnet,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 

t  Calami's  Life  of  Baxter,  p.  160 
§  Clarendon's  language  is  most  strange,  he  lets  the  truth  escape  from 
him  in  one  passage,  and  in  the  next  endeavours  to  destroy  its  effect. — See 
Clarendon's  Life,  pp.  278-282. 
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read  in  the  Upper  House,  authorising  Convocation  to  make  altera- 
tions in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  in  one  month  the  whole  was  finished 
and  subscribed  Dec.  20th,  1661,  thus  confirming  the  remark 
made  by  Sheldon,  that  matters  had  been  already  agreed  upon. 
When  the  alterations  (there  were  six  hundred)  appeared,  it  was 
found  that  whilst  the  public  were  reckoning  on  some  conciliatory 
changes,  Sheldon  and  Morley  had  not  only  made  no  concessions 
but  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  the  Prayer  Book  more 
distasteful  to  the  Puritans  than  before.  *  The  deception  which 
Sheldon  and  Morley  practiced  did  not  escape  observation,  and 
was  afterwards  flung  in  their  faces.  Lord  Shaftesbury  said — 
under  the  advantage  of  a  pretence  well-known  to  us  all,  of 
making  such  alterations  as  might  the  better  unite  us,  the  Liturgy 
was  made  the  other  day,  more  different  from  the  dissenting  Protes- 
tants ;  and  there  is  scarce  one  alteration,  but  widens  the  breach,  t 
Their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Apocrypha  is  the  most  remark- 
able specimen  of  this  wicked  schismatical  spirit.  The  Presby- 
terians strongly  objected  to  lessons  being  read  from  the 
Apocryphal  books,  and  had  petitioned  that  lessons  from 
Canonical  books  should  be  substituted.  This  very  moderate 
request  was  not  only  rejected,  but  it  was  proposed  in  Convocation 
that  some  more  of  the  Apocryphal  books  should  be  read,  such 
as  the  History  of  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon,"  "  Susannah  and  the 
Elders,"  and  this  proposal  was  carried.  Andrew  Marvell  tells 
us,  that  after  a  long  tug  about  that  matter  in  Convocation, 
a  jolly  doctor  came  out,  his  face  radiant  with  joy,  and  with 

*  This  is  admitted  by  those  who  have  no  sympathies  with  the  Puritans. 
Alexander  Knox  says,  "a  revision  of  the  Liturgy  being  called  for,  the  revisers 
seized  the  opportunity  contrary  to  what  the  public  was  reckoning  upon,  to 
make  our  formularies  not  more  Puritanic  but  more  Catholic."  Dr.  Cardwell 
admits  that  "  there  was  a  distinct  and  settled  desire  to  exclude  the  Puritans 
from  the  church."  Baxter  says  they  "  made  things  far  harder  and  heavier 
than  before."  Baxter,  part  ii.  pp.  369,  384,  427.  Knox's  Remains,  vol.  i. 
pp.  59-61. 

t  Letter  from  a  person  of  quality.     1675. 
E 
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exultation  cried,  "We  have  carried  it  for  Bel  and  the 
Dragon."*  One  of  the  alterations  caused  much  profane  jesting. 
The  prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  now  intro- 
duced into  the  Prayer  Book,  in  which  prayer  the  king  is  styled 
"  our  most  religious  king."  This  expression  gave  great  offence, 
and  must  have  astonished  the  profligate  king  and  his  witty 
friends,  who  "  often  asked  him  what  must  all  his  people  think 
when  they  heard  him  prayed  for  as  their  most  religious  king."t 
Besides  marks  of  an  angry  anti- Puritan  spirit,  our  Prayer  Book 
bears  traces  of  the  haste  with  which  it  was  pushed  througli 
Convocation,  for,  in  truth,  "  the  time  was  too  short  for  the 
revision.":]: 

Under  such  adverse  circumstances  was  the  Prayer  Book 
revised  for  the  fourth  time ;  and  has  never  been  altered 
since. 

The  Convocation  having  reviewed  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  next  step  was  to  authorise  and  legaKse  its  use.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the  severe  measure  which  was 
about  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament,  sham  plots  were  got  up 
in  several  counties  ;  reports  were  spread  about  that  the  Presby- 
terians were  conspiring ;  the  king  went  down  to  the  House  and 
recommended  his  faithful  Commons  to  watch  carefully  these 
wicked  people,  "  who  labour  day  and  night  to  disturb  the  public 
peace." II  Whereupon  Sir  John  Pakington  and  some  other 
country  squires  inflame  the  House  with  accounts  of  the  dangerous 
Presbyterian  plots  down  in  Worcestershire  and  elsewhere.     The 


*  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed.  p.  500.  Clarendon  had,  when  a 
Beformer,  doubted  the  propriety  of  reading  the  apocryphal  books.  See  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Creighton,  in  Clarendon  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

t  He  was  known  to  be  a  libertine,  gambler,  and  infidel.    Guizot's  !Hist. 
of  the  Restoration,  vol.  i.  p.  190.        Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
X    Lathbury's  History  of  Convocation,  p.  390. 

II  Rapin,    vol.    ii.    pp.    627,    629.  Mrs.    Hutchinson's   Memoirs, 

pp.  391,  392. 
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fiery  Cavaliers  were  ready  for  any  act  of  vindictiveness  and  the 
common  talk  amongst  the  leading  churchmen  was, — "We  will 
have  an  Act  that  shall  reach  every  Puritan  in  the  kingdom, 
and  if  any  of  the  rogues  stretch  their  consciences  and  try  to 
remain  in  the  church,  we  will  insert  other  conditions  and 
subscriptions."  It  will  be  understood  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
passed  in  Elizabeth's  time,  was  now  in  force.  Sheldon  feared 
that  unless  this  Act  were  set  aside,  many  of  the  Puritans  would 
remain  in  the  church,  and  for  this  reason  the  Earl  of  N'orthum- 
berland's  proposal,  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  Act  and  the  old 
Prayer  Book  should  be  adhered  to,  was  under  specious  pretences 
rejected.*  Sheldon  and  his  party,  therefore,  introduced  into 
a  new  Act  of  Uniformity  clauses  which  they  knew  would  gall 
the  Puritans,  and  drive  most  of  them  from  the  church,  t  In 
the  House  of  Lords  the  new  Act  of  Uniformity  had  neither 
a  smooth  nor  a  rapid  progress.  Its  cruel  object  was  apparent, 
and  though  it  had,  says  Ealph,  the  dead  weight  of  the  bishops 
in  its  favour,  several  amendments  were  carried  rendering  it  less 
severe.  The  Lords  shewed  some  concern  for  tender  consciences, 
and  inserted  a  proviso  giving  to  the  ministers  who  were  to  be 
cast  out  of  their  livings,  one-fifth  of  the  income  for  their  support, 
following  the  example  of  Elizabeth  when  she  enforced  her  Prayer 

*  The  Puritans  were  quite  aware  of  the  prelates  motives  ;  they  said — 
The  prelates  feared  that  the  old  conformity  would  not  serve  turn ;  they  have 
added  such  new  materials  of  set  purpose,  which  keep  out  a  thousand  at  least 
that  would  have  yielded  to  the  old  conformity.     Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  294. 

t  The  hishops  instead  of  using  any  moderate  softening  measures  had  got 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  so  worded  by  Keeling  the  lawyer,  that  the  terms  of 
conformity  were  made  harder  than  before."  Oldmixon,  p.  506..  Echard 
says  :  "No  doubt  its  severity  was  promoted  by  some,  to  keep  out  certain, 
who,  they  thought,  did  not  deserve  to  enter  the  church."  Again,  "  The 
Act  was  framed  with  as  much  skill  and  exactness  as  it  well  could  be,  for 
introducing  strict  conformity,  and  excluding  those  mischiefs  that  had  crept 
in  and  overturned  the  church."  Echard's  History,  pp.  799,  802,  Life -of 
Philip  Henry,  p,  195.  Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  384.  Clarendon's  Life,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  287,  292.         Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  170. 
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Book^  Cromwell  also,  had  done  the  same.*  But  when  the 
Bill  went  down  to  the  Commons,  Clarendon  himself  tells  us  that 
every  man,  according  to  his  passion,  thought  of  adding  somewhat 
to  it,  that  might  make  it  more  grievous  to  somebody  whom  he 
did  not  love.  The  mitigations  of  the  Lords  were  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Commons  ;  they  rejected  them  all ;  nothing 
should  interfere  with  the  fulness  of  their  revenge.  A  confer- 
ence between  the  two  Houses  followed.  The  Lords  appealed  to 
the  king's  declaration  from  Breda,  in  which  he  had  promised  a 
liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  was  to  be  dis- 
quieted on  account  of  his  religion.  The  Commons  resorted  to 
contemptible  equivocation  and  falsehood.  They  said — "  tender 
consciences  "  did  not  refer  to  the  ministers,  but  to  the  flocks, 
the  former  were  misleaders,  the  latter  misled.  This  bold  lie 
was  followed  by  despicable  sophistry  ;  they  pleaded  that  the 
king  had  limited  his  promise  to  opinions  which  do  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  subject  to  the  "consent  of 
Parliament."  The  debate  was  long  ;  at  length  Clarendon,  who 
says  that  he  "  would  have  been  glad  that  the  Act  had  not  been 
clogged  with  many  of  those  clauses,"  came  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  Court  to  the  aid  of  the  Commons.  The  Lords  gave  way, 
and  the  Bill  finally  passed  by  a  small  majority .-f  The  Act  was 
to  come  into  operation  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  following 
(August  24th,  1662).  This  day  was  chosen  for  the  malignant 
purpose  of  depriving  the  ministers  of  the  year's  income,  as  the 


*  Collier,  speaking  of  Cromwell's  Act,  says,  "  It  must  be  said,  these 
usurpers  did  not  plunder  and  persecute  without  some  resemblance  of  compas- 
sion ;  for,  by  th^  Act,  a  fifth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice  is  allowed  to 
the  wives  and  children  of  ejected  ministers."  The  fifth,  however,  was  not 
always  paid.  See  Bishop  Hall's  Hard  Measure.  Heber's  Life  of  Jereuiy 
Taylor,  p.  20.         CoUier,  vol.  viii.  p.  375.        Baxter,  part  i.  p.  97. 

.  t  Ealph's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  286-296, 
302.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  317.  Oldmixon,  p.  506.  Lingard's  History, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  44,  45. 
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tithes  were  due  at  Michaelmas  (September  29th).*  Thus  were 
the  solemn  promises  of  Clarendon  and  Morley  that  there  should 
be  moderation  and  charity, — thus  were  the  declarations  pub- 
lished by  the  Royalists,  that  all  animosities  should  be  forgotten, 
no  uncharitableness  retained,  and  no  revenge  attempted, — thus 
were  the  promises  of  the  king  to  the  Presbyterians  that  he 
would  impose  no  hard  conditions  upon  their  consciences, — ^thus 
was  the  Declaration  from  Breda,  the  compact  between  the  king 
and  the  Presbyterians,  the  royal  charter,  on  the  faith  of  which 
Charles  had  ascended  the  throne, — shamefuUy  violated,  f  Not 
only  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity  a  violation  of  promises  and 
pledges,  an  unwise  and  wicked  retaliation  most  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  it  was  revenge  taken  upon  men, 
few  of  whom  were  responsible  for  any  severities  which  had 
been  suffered  by  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  certainly  had 
been  the  chief  instruments  in  placing  the  king  upon  the 
throne.  They  had  kindled  the  loyalty  of  tthe  nation,  prayed, 
exhorted,  and  fought  for  Charles,  when  the  Cavaliers  could  not, 
or  would  not,  raise  an  arm.  Charles,  when  annoyed  with  the 
bishops,  did  not  hesitate  to  taunt  them  with  their  ingratitude 
to  the  men  to  whom  they  owed  their  restoration  to  power.J 

*  Although  the  Commons  were  such  violent  haters  of  the  Puritans,  they 
were  not  favourable  to  Laud's  opinions  and  practices ;  for,  suspecting,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  alterations  which  the  clergy  had  been  making  in  the 
Prayer  Book  were  in  that  direction,  a  motion  was  made  that  they  should  be 
debated,  and  it  was  only  by  the  narrow  majority  of  six  that  they  were 
allowed.  Journals  of  the  Commons,  April  16th,  1662.  See  also  Proctor 
oa  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  132,  note  3,  and  page  133,  note  2. 

t  The  king  was  restored  "  more  perhaps  upon  the  confidence  of  his 
declarations  and  promises  from  Breda,  than  any  other  human  means." 
Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  Clarendon's  Hist.,  1702.  That  Charles 
recognised  the  Declaration  from  Breda  as  a  compact  is  proved  by  his  speech, 
July  8th,  1661,  in  which  he  also  reminds  the  Commons  of  the  declaration 
which  many  of  them  had  made,  to  renounce  all  animosities.  Clarendon's 
Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

t  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  475.  Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  340. 
Echard's  History,  p.  771.        Lingard,  vol.  xii.  p.  107. 
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The  famous  Andrew  Marvell,  who  was  a  member  of  this 
Parliament,  has  given  us  his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  churchmen  at  the  Eestoration.  Writing  about  1672, 
he  says  :  "If  there  had  been  a  little  moderation  and  temper, 
the  !N"onconformists  could  not  stick  out  ;  but  so  far  from 
moderation,  some  contrived  that  there  should  be  no  abatement ; 
on  the  contrary,  several  unnecessary  additions  were  made,  only 
because  they  would  be  more  ungrateful  to  the  Nonconformists. 
To  shew  that  they  were  cunning^  even  revengeful  men^  they 
drilled  things  on,  till  they  procured  a  law,  wherein,  besides  the 
conformity  of  former  times,  new  conditions  were  imposed  on 
holders  of  livings,  such  as  they  knew  that  the  Nonconformists 
would  rather  forsake  their  livings  than  swallow."*  The  remark 
of  one  of  the  ejected  clergy  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity  is  worthy 
of  notice.  He  said,  "  Before  the  wars  [between  the  king  and 
Parliament]  the  Puritans  generally  made  a  shift  to  conform  and 
come  into  the  Church,  notwithstanding  the  hard  ,usage  they 
foresaw  they  were  likely  to  meet  with ;  but  to  prevent  this 
afterwards,  the  new  barriers  or  fortifications  were  erected  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  to  keep  them  out."  Locke  writes  to 
the  same  effect,  and  the  opinion  of  this  philosopher  will  be 
conclusive  with  aU,  save  the  successors  of  Lauds  and  Sheldons, — 
"  That  Bartholomew-Day  was  fatal  to  our  church  and  religion, 
throwing  out  a  very  great  number  of  worthy,  learned,  pious,  and 
orthodox  divines,  who  could  not  come  up  to  the  things  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity. "-(-  Bishox^  Warburton  condemned  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  He  says, 
"  It  would  be  hard  to  say  who  are  most  to  blame,  those  wha 
oppose  established  authority  for  things  indifferent,  or  that 
authority  which   rigidly  insists   upon   them,    and  will  abate 

*  The  Eehearsal  Transprosed,  p,  212. 
t  Letter  froma  person  of  quality.     1675. 
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notliiiig  for  the  sake  of  misinformed  consciences.  I  say  it  would 
be  hard  to  solve  this,  had  not  the  apostle  done  it  for  us,  where 
he  says,  ^  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves.'  I  myself,  says  he,  do 
so,  and  all  for  the  gospel's  sake.  This  is  the  man  who  tells  us 
he  had  fought  a  good  fight,  and  overcome.  And  we  may  believe 
him,  for  in  this  contention  he  is  always  the  conqueror  who 
submits."*  The  clauses  introduced  into  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
to  expel  the  Puritans  were  these  : — 

I.  All  persons  having  any  cure  of  souls  or  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  were  to  be  ordained  by  a  bishop.  This  was  a  new 
feature  in  the  church  of  England,  says  Clarendon,  for  there  had 
been  many  holding  benefices,  in  the  most  flourishing  time  of 
the  church,  who  were  ordained  in  France  and  Holland.  The 
Puritans,  who  had  entered  the  ministry  during  the  wars,  had 
been  ordained  by  presbyters,  and  to  re-ordination  they  strongly 
objected.  "When  Morley  was  negociating  with  the  Presby- 
terians before  the  Restoration,  he  had  suggested  an  expedient, 
to  which  probably  most  of  the  Puritans  would  have  consented  ; 
and  in  the  Lords,  when  tliis  clause  was  being  debated,  it  was 
urged  in  defence  that  the  hypothetical  form  might  be  used. 
But  nothing  more  was  heard  of  these  expedients,  f 

Lord  Shaftesbury  in  1675,  speaking  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  said,  "  We  unchurched  all  the  foreign  Protestants 
that  have  not  bishops,  though  the  contrary  was  both  allowed 
and  practiced  from  the  beginning  of  the  Eeformation,   till  this 

*  Marsden's  Hist,  of  the  later  Puritans,  p.  456. 
t  Bramhall,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  was  displaying  tact  and  some 
moderation  in  dealing  with  this  difficulty,  and  succeeded  in  winning  many  of 
the  Irish  Presbyterians.  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  ii.  p.  569,  note  r. 
Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  pp.  171, 1 76.  Six  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  an  expedient  was  agreed  upon  with  regard  to  the  re-ordination 
by  Bishop  Wilkins.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Tillotson,  and  Stillingfleet,  on  the 
part  of  the  church  j  and  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Manton,  on  the  part  of  the 
Puritans- 
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Act,  and  several  bishops  made  of  such  as  were  never  ordained 
priests  by  bishops."* 

IT.  All  ministers  and  schoolmasters  were  required  to  declare 
"  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take 
arms  against  the  king  ; "  and,  further,  they  were  to  declare  that 
the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant "  was  an  unlawful  oath, 
binding  no  one  who  had  taken  it.  The  Puritans  thought  the 
first  declaration  to  be  destructive  of  the  right  of  feelf-defence  ; 
to  be  a  sacrificing  of  all  that  was  dear  and  valuable,  their  estates, 
their  liberties,  their  lives,  to  the  will  of  the  prince.  They 
could  not  renounce  "  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  for 
although  some  of  them  had  not  taken  it,  and  more  of  them  were 
all  along  against  the  imposing  it  ;  yet  to  determine  for  all  that 
took  it,  that  they  were  not  bound  by  it,  they  thought 
unwarrantable.  +  These  disgraceful  political  declarations  were 
inserted  by  the  Commons,  after  long  and  passionate  debates. 
Clarendon  appears  not  to  have  approved  of  them,  and  tells  us, 
that  they  added  to  the  displeasure  and  jealousy  against  the 
bishops,  by  whom  they  were  thought  to  be  prepared,  and  com- 
mended to  their  party  in  the  Lower  House.  J 

IIL  All  ministers  were  required  to  declare  their  "unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  and  prescribed 
in  and  by  the  Book "  of  Common  Prayer.  It  made  a  great 
noise,  says  Clarendon,  and  they  all  "  cried  out  that  it  was  a 
snare  to  catch  them,  to  say  that  which  could  not  consist  with 

*  lictter  from  a  person  of  quality.  1675.  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  288-290. 

t  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  devised  by  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians and  adopted  by  the  Parliament  in  1643,  had  been  the  tyrannical 
instrument  by  which  many  of  the  church  clergy  had  been  turned  out  of  their 
livings ;  it  was  now  used  to  ruin  the  Puritans.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
Collier,  vol.  viii.  p.  262.  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 
Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  541. 

+  Clarendon's  Life,  pp.  291,  292,  303.  Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  64,  65, 
part  ii.  p.  387. 
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their  consciences."  They  were  content  to  read  the  Prayer 
Book;  hut  declaring  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to 
everything  contained  and  prescribed  therein,  would  imply,  they 
said,  that  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  so  perfect  that  nothing 
therein  could  he  amended.  They  could  not  with  a  safe  con- 
science make  such  a  declaration  concerning  any  human  com- 
position ;  nay,  they  thought  a  man  could  not  say  so  much  even 
of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  contained,  as  all  allowed, 
mistakes  and  faults.*  The  majority  of  the  Puritans  considered 
that  this  declaration  pledged  him  who  made  it,  to  an  absolute 
approval  of  and  belief  in  every  line  and  word  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  Jolm  Eay,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who 
was  well  known  in  his  day  by  his  philosophical  writings,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Tillotson  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  whose  palace 
at  Chester  he  often  stayed,  being  pressed  to  take  a  living,  declined, 
saying  :  "  I  use  the  Prayer  Book,  and  approve  of  it  as  a  form, 
but  I  cannot  declare  my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and 
everything  in  it."f  The  ejected  rector  of  Ubley,  in  Somerset- 
shire, has  left  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  make  this  declaration. 
He  says,  that  after  having  read  books,  meditated,  and  con- 
ferred with  others,  he  betook  himself,  on  August  21st,  to 
extraordinary  supplication  to  God,  to  guide  and  establish 
him.  The  issue  was,  that  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences, he  could  not  take  the  declaration.  He  was 
not  against  forms  of  prayer,  he  could  use  many  things 
prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book :  but  to  declare  his  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  it,  was 
what  he  could  not  do.  Of  the  Prayer  Book,  he  says  :  "  I  bless 
God  it  is  so  good,  but  yet  it  might  be  better.  It  is  true,  that  I 
have  read  most  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  so  might  do 

*    Clarendon's  Life>  vol.  ii.  p.  290.     Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  504. 
t  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  i.  p.  214.    Kicholls's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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it  again  ;  but  it  is  one  tiling  to  read  a  considerable  part 
and  another  to  declare  an  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  every - 
tiling."*  The  Latitudinarian  or  Liberal  clergy  took  the  declara- 
tion, looking  upon  it  as  an  innocent  promise  to  conform  to  the 
Prayer  Book.t  Patrick,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  says  in  his 
Autobiography :  At  Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  all  beneficed 
persons  were  "  to  comform  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  I  procured  and  read,  and  expressed  my  assent  and 
consent  to  the  tise  of  it,  August  17th;  and  subscribed  before 
the  Bishop  on  the  18th  at  Kingston."  Bishop  Morley,  talking 
one  day  with  an  ejected  minister,  asked  him  why  he  could  not 
conform  :  the  minister  replied,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the 
assent  and  consent  to  everything  in  the  Prayer  Book  ;  the 
Bishop  said :  "You  must  not  philosopliize  upon  the  words  assent 
and  consent. — no  more  was  intended  than  that  the  person  so 
declaring,  intended  to  read  the  book ;  and,  therefore, :  if  you 
would  make  the  declaration  in  the  words  prescribed  in  the  Act, 
and  then  say,  that  thereby  you  mean  no  more  than  that  you 
would  read  the  Common  Prayer,  I  would  admit  you  into  a 
living."t 

But  not  only  did  the  Puritans  object  to  this  ^lischievous 
declaration  in  which  they  were  abundantly  justified  if  their 
interpretation  was  right,  they  further  complained  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  allowed  them  for  deliberation.    The  new  Prayer 

*  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 
t  The  meaning  of  this  declaration  (which  is  still  required  from  all  clergy- 
men) is  doubtful,  for  the  Act  explains  it  as  an  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of 
all  things  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  whereas  the  declaration  itself  seems  to  imply, 
as  Baxter  and  his  friends  considered,  an  entire  approval  of  all  its  contents. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  July  25th,  1663,  to  put  upon 
it  this  explanation,  that  it  "  be  understood  only  as  to  practice  and  obedience." 
Not  one  bishop  objected,  but  the  Duke  of  York  (the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party)  and  thirteen  lords  protested.  The  Commons  rejected  the 
clause. — See  Speaker  Onslow's  Notes  in  Burnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  312,  318. 
Baxter,  part  ii.  pp.  389,  427. 

X  Autobiography    of   Symon    Patrick.       Nonconformists'    Memorial, 
vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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Book  contained  six  hundred  alterations, — alterations  wliich  are 
allowed  to  be  anti-Puritan  and  effected  stealthily,— and  it  was 
so  long  being  printed,  that  it  was  not  published  until  August 
6th,  on  which  day  it  was  advertised  as  "now  perfectly 
and  exactly  printed,  the  price  of  which  book  is  ordered  to  be 
but  six  shillings,  ready  bound."  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
"  that  of  the  7000  ministers  who  kept  their  livings,  few,  except 
those  who  were  in  or  near  London,  could  possiby  have  a  sight 
of  the  book  with  its  alterations,  till  after  they  had  declared 
their  assent  and  consent  to  it."*  This  is  confirmed  by  Burnet 
and  Locke  ;  the  former  tells  us  that  few  of  the  Prayer  Books 
were  ready  for  sale  when  Bartholomew's  Day  arrived ;  many 
left  their  livings,  as  they  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience 
subscribe  to  a  book  that  they  had  not  seen ;  "  some  made  a 
journey  to  London  on  purpose  to  see  it.  With  so  much 
precipitation  was  that  matter  driven  on,  that  it  seemed  expected 
that  the  clergy  sljould  subscribe  implicitly  to  a  book  they  had 
never  seen.  This  was  done  by  too  many,  as  I  was  informed  by 
some  of  the  bishops."  J  To  the  same  effect  is  Locke's  testi- 
mony ;  he  says,  "  so  great  was  the  zeal,  and  so  blind  the 
obedience,  that  if  you  compute  the  time  in  passing  this  Act, 
with  the  time  allowed  for  the  clergy  to  subscribe  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  you  shall  plainly  find  that  it  could  not  be 
printed  and  distributed,  so  as  one  man  in  forty  could  have  seen 
and  read  the  Book  they  did  so  perfectly  assent  and  consent 
to."§  Mr.  Steele,  vicar  of  Hanmer,  in  Plintshire,  said  in  his 
farewell  sermon,  he  was  silenced  and  turned  out  for  not  declar- 
ing his  unfeigned  assent  to  a  book  which  he  never  saw  nor 
could  see.  1 1     Archdeacon  Hare  speaks  thus  of  this  declaration  ; 

*  Baxter  Appendix,  viii.  p.  121.     Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  502. 

X  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

§  A  letter  from  a  person  of  quality.  1675. 

11  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  p.  119. 
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"  This  straitwaistcoat  for  men's  consciences  could  scarcely  have 
been  devised,  except  by  persons  themselves  of  seared  consciences 
and  hard  hearts, — by  persons  ready  to  gulp  down  any  oath 
without  scruple  about  more  or  less."  And  Hallam  says,  this 
declaration  seems  to  "  amount,  in  common  use  of  language,  to  a 
complete  approbation  of  an  entire  volume,  such  as  a  man  of 
sense  hardly  gives  to  any  book."* 


*  The  objections  of  the  Puritans  to  this  mischievous  declaration,  are 
justified  by  the  use  which  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  made  of  it.  When 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  of  1689  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book,  one 
of  his  objections  to  making  alterations  was,  that  the  clergy  had  given  their 
assent  and  consent  to  all  things  in  the  Prayer  Book.  See  Diary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissioners  of  1689,  published  by  the  order  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  1854,  p.  96.    Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 
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CHAPTEE    HI. 


BLACK  BAUTHOLOMEW'S  DAY. — THE  2000  CONFESSORS,  BAXTER,  HOWE, 
PHILIP  HENRY,  GOUGE,  SHELDON,  MORLEY,  GUNNING. — THE  MODERATE 
CLERGY,    SANDERSON,    PEARSON,    JEREMY   TAYLOR. 


St.  Bartholomew's  ITay  was  already  famous  in  the  annals 
of  religious  bigotry.  The  Presbyterians  remembered  that 
ninety  years  before  had  the  Protestants  of  Paris  been 
massacred,  and  they  "  compare  the  one  to  the  other."  They 
had  frequent  meetings  for  consultation;  and  from  many  a 
parsonage  there  went  up  earnest,  solemn  prayers  to  the 
Searchers  of  hearts,  that  He  would  guide  and  support  them 
in  this  time  of  great  trouble.  And  God  gave  them  grace  to 
witness  to  the  world,  that  there  were  men  who  did  not  hold 
with  Sheldon,  that  religion  was  a  matter  of  policy,  but 
something  to  be  suffered  for,  and  even  died  for,  if  there  be 
need.  Some  of  their  prayers  and  meditations  are  preserved, 
shewing  them  to  be  God-fearing  men,  and  earnest  above  all 
things  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and 
man.  "The  Lord  keep  me  in  this  critical  time/'  ''Lord, 
lead  me  not  into  temptation,"  are  the  devout  ejaculations  of 
the  holy  Philip  Henry.*  One  good  man's  mother  pressed  him 
to  conform  to  the  Act,  and  remain  in  his  living  :  "  Mother," 
he  said,  "  if  I  want  bread  you  can  help  me ;  but  if  I  go  against 
my  oath,  and  have  a  guilty  conscience,  you  cannot."  "Well- 
meaning  friends  pressed  them  to  stretch  their  consciences  and 
think  of  their  families.  An  Ormskirk  man  said  to  his  vicar  : 
"  Ah  !  Mr.  Heywood,  we  would  gladly  have  you  preach  still 
*    Life  ofPhilip  Henry,  p.  116. 
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in  the  church  !"  "  Yes,"  said  the  vicar,  "  I  would  gladly 
preach,  if  I  could  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience."  "  Oh,  sir,"  replied 
the  man,  "  many  a  one  makes  a  great  gash  in  his  conscience, 
cannot  you  make  a  little  nick  in  yours."*  The  struggle  was 
doubly  keen  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  families.  At  Bas- 
church,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  minister  was  Edward  Laurence  ; 
he  had  a  wife  and  ten  children,  eleven  strong  arguments,  he 
said,  for  conforming.  Neighbours  asked  him  how  he  would 
maintain  his  family,  if  he  did  not  conform ;  he  replied, 
"  They  must  all  live  on  Matthew,  the  6tli  chapter,  25th  verse  : 
*  Take  nc  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  ^at,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.' " 
John  Hicks,  brother  of  the  well-known  dean,  said,  when 
asked  the  same  question,  "  Should  I  have  as  many  children 
as  that  hen  has  chickens,  (pointing  to  one  that  had  a  good 
number  of  them),  I  should  not  question  but  God  would 
provide  for  them  all."  One  asked  his  wife  her  advice,  the 
brave  woman  replied,  "  Satisfy  God  and  your  own  conscience, 
though  you  expose  me  to  bread  and  water."  Another  said, 
"  God  feeds  the  young  ravens,  He  will  feed  my  children." 
Amongst  the  papers  of  Samuel  Birch,  vicar  of  Bampton, 
Oxfordsliire,  one  is  found,  called,  "  Humble  Address  to  my 
Lord,  July  30th,  1662."  These  are  some  extracts  :  "  I  do  not 
beg  for  riches,  honours,  great  places,  or  a  pleasant  life,  for 
myself  or  mine.     I  beg  Thy  grace  in   Christ  that  we  may 

be  kept  from  scandal  to  religion As  for  my 

provision,  my  God,  I  never  had  any  considerable  estate,  and 
yet  I  never  wanted.  I  depend  on  Thy  promise,  and  have 
reason  to  trust  Thee.  My  God,  I  beg  thy  direction  in  this 
great  business,  and  beseech  Thee  to  shew  me  what  is  fully 
pleasing  to  Thee,  and  enable  me  to  do  it,  for  my  Lord  Jesus's 
*    Nonconformist's  Memorial,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  230. 
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sake,  my  Saviour  and  blessed  Eedeemer.  Amen."*  The 
rector  of  Great  Bolas,  in  Shropshire,  has  thus  recorded  the 
result  of  his  thoughts  :  "  I  solemnly  profess,  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  God,  before  whom  I  must  shortly  give  an  account  of 
my  words  and  actions,  that,  in  my  most  impartial  judgment, 
after  all  the  light  that  I  can  get  by  reading,  praying,  thinking, 
and  discoursing  witli  above  twenty  judicious  and  solid  divines 
of  both  persuasions,  I  look  upon  it  my  duty  not  to  conform ; 
and  whatever  becomes  either  of  myself  or  family,  as  I  cannot 
force  my  judgment,  so  I  will  not  dare  to  force  my  conscience,  "t 
There  is  preserved  the  •written  soliloquy  of  the  rector  of 
Carsington,  Derbyshire,  when  debating  with  himself  whether 
he  could  conform.  Thus  does  he  address  his  soul :  "  It  is 
not,  0  my  soul,  a  light  matter  that  thou  art  now  employed  in  ; 
it  is  not  the  maintenance  of  family,  wife,  and  children,  that 
are  the  main  things  in  this  inquiry  ;  —it  is  the  glory  of  God, 
the  credit  and  advantage  of  religion,  the  good  of  the  flock 
committed  to  thy  keeping,  thy  ministry,  thy  conscience,  thy 
salvation,  and  the  salvation  of  others,  that  must  cast  the  scale 
and  determine  thy  resolution.  I  charge  thee,  0  my  soul,  to 
lay  aside  all  prejudices,  prepossessions,  and  respects  to,  or 
sinister  conceptions  of,  men  of  the  one  or  the  other  party. 
Let  the  word  of  God  be  umpire.  Lead  me,  0  Lord,  by  Thy 
counsel  :  make  Thy  way  plain  before  me  ;  Lord,  shew  me  Thy 
way,  and,  through  grace,  I  will  say.  It  shall  be  my  way.  And 
canst  thou,  0  my  soul,  think  of  laying  doAvn  thy  ministry  upon 
a  light  occasion  ?  Take  heed,  lest,  if  like  Jonah  thou  over- 
runnest  thy  embassy  through  discontent,  thou  be  fetched  back 
with  a  storm.  If  men  be  Pharaoh's  taskmasters,  and  impose 
such  burdens  as  thou  mayst  even  groan  under  j  if  they  be  only 

*    Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  303,  320. 
t     Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  351. 
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burdens  and  not  sins,  they  must  be  borne,  and  not  shaken 
off."*  Thus  does  this  good  man,  on  this  knees  in  the  presence 
of  his  God,  reason  on  this  question.  These  are  not  the  words 
of  factious,  peevish  humoursome  men,  who  rushed  lightly  and 
unadvisedly  into  damnable  schism. 

As  soon  as  the   fatal   Act  of  Uniformity   passed,    Baxter 
withdrew  from  the  ministry,  preaching  his  farewell  sermon  at 
Blackfriars,  London,  May  25th,  1 662.     He  retired  to  the  village 
of  Acton,  near  London,  where  he  remained  some  years  enjoying 
the  society  of  his  friend,  the  devout  Sir  Matthew  Hale.     It  was 
his  custom,  he  says,  to  preach,  between  the  public  services,  in 
his  house,  taking  the  people  with  him  to  the  church  morning 
and  evening ;  Sir  Matthew  marking,   in  an  open  manner,  his 
approval  of  this  course.     There,  in  the  parish  church  of  Acton, 
were  to  be  seen  sitting  "next  seats  together,"  the  greatest  lawyer 
of  his  time,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Saints'  Everlasting  Eest" 
and  more  than  a  hundred  other  books, — as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  preachers  of  the  age, — listening  to  the  curate,  a 
weak,  dull  young  man,  thatspentmost  of  histimeinalehouses.+ 
But  some  of  the  other  leading  Puritan  ministers  made  a  last 
attempt  to  avert  the  blow,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the 
king.     Touched  by  their  moving  prayers,  he  told  them   "  he 
had  great  compassion  for  them,  and  was  heartily  sorry  that 
Parliament  had  been  so  severe  towards  them,"  and  promised 
that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  protect  them.     The  Presby- 
terians departed  with  their  spirits  raised,    and   described   in 
glowing  terms  the  kind  expressions  of  his  majesty.     The  king 
was  at  Hampton  Court,  where  the  Council  were  summoned  to 
meet  three  days  before  the  fatal  day,  to  consider  the  matter. 
Sheldon,  not  yet  being  a  Privy  Councillor,  had  not,  it  is  said, 

*     Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
t  Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  591.    Baxter's  Letter  to  Mr.  Stephens.     Baxter, 
part  ii.  p.  440. 
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a  summons  ;  he  had,  however,  heard  of  what  was  in  contem- 
f)lation  ;  and  at  the  Council  the  Presbyterians  found  their 
enemy. 

"  The  bishops  were  very  much  troubled  that  these  fellows 
should  still  presume  to  give  his  majesty  so  much  vexation,"  and 
declared  that  they  were  for  executing  the  Act.  Sheldon  most 
copiously  and  eloquently  argued  against  repealing  so  sacred  a 
law,  passed  with  so  much  deliberation,  and  with  so  great 
approbation  of  good  men.  Clarendon  thought  the  king  had 
better  keep  his  promise,  though  he  was  sorry  he  had  made  it. 
After  much  debate,  Sheldon's  arguments  prevailed.  The  king 
retracted  his  promise,  returned  to  the  bewitching  company  from 
which  it  was  hard  to  tear  him  :  the  bishops  departed  full  of 
satisfaction  at  the  king's  resolution,  and  not  a  little  displeased 
at  their  friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  conduct ;  the  law  must 
take  its  course,  and  the  sword  go  through  the  land.* 

The  fatal  day  drew  near.  On  the  preceding  Sunday,  the 
leading  Presbyterian  ministers — Manton,  Bates,  Jacomb,  Calajny, 
Mead,  and  others — preached  their  farewell  sermons.  The 
churches,  and  in  some  cases  the  churchyards,  were  full ;  the 
people  crowding  round  the  doors,  and  clinging  to  the  windows 
to  hear  the  farewell  words  of  those  who  had  faithfully  and 
zealously  ministered  unto  them  the  word  of  life.  "  What  mean 
ye,  to  weep  and  break  my  heart  ? "  cried  out  one  of  the 
preachers,  as  he  heard  the  sobs  of  his  congregation.  At  last  the 
fatal  day  arrived, — Black  Bartholomew's  Day,  (Aug.  24,  1662,) 
a  day  of  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe, — when  2000 
honest,  conscientious  men,  were  cast  out  of  the  church.t     They 

*  Ralph's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  76.  Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  429.  Kcnnet's  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  257.  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  Burnet,  vol,  i.  pp, 
263,  331.       Eapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  633.     Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-304. 

t  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  632.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  319.  Preface  to 
Calamy's   Baxter.  Preface   to   Nonconformists'   Memorial.         Echard, 

p.  802.         Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  385. 
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went  out  not  knowing  whither  they  went ;  they  bid  farewell  to 
the  comfortable  parsonage  and  the  pleasant  orchard  and  the 
well-stocked  garden  ;  but  they  found  in  one  of  the  Psalms  for 
the  day  words  which  gave  them  comfort :  "I  called  upon  the 
Lord  in  trouble,  and  the  Lord  heard  me  at  large.  The  Lord  is 
on  my  side,  I  will  not  fear  what  man  doeth  unto  me."  "  Our 
sins,"  said  Philip  Henry,  "  have  made  this  one  of  the  saddest  to 
England  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  but  even  this  is 
for  our  good,  though  we  know  not  how,  nor  which  way."* 
John  Locke  says,  "  Bartholomew's  Day  was  fatal  to  our  church 
and  religion,  in  throwing  out  a  very  great  number  of  worthy, 
learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  divines."t 

Thus  were  the  Puritans  cast  out  of  the  national  church,  and 
England  is  this  day  suffering  the  consequences  of  that  cruel, 
treacherous,  vindictive,  and  schismatical  Act, 

Some  of  the  ejected  ministers  were  for  going  to  Holland, 
some  to  the  American  Colonies,  but  most  remained  at  home 
under  promise  of  being  favoured.  In  the  pulpits  they  were 
reviled  as  schismatics  ;  on  the  stage  they  were  ridiculed  as 
canting  hypocrites ;  in  the  streets  they  were  insulted  by  the 
mob.  They  betook  themselves  to  various  employments  ;  some 
became  lawyers,  some  practised  as  apothecaries,  some  were 
sheltered  by  the  liberal-minded  nobility  and  gentry,  and  some 
had  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  hard  labour,  of  which  here  ih  one 
instance.  J    A  Wiltshire  gentleman,  upon  his  wife  lying  danger- 

*  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  p.  1 16. 
t  Echard  admits  that  "  It  caused  great  numbers  of  good  as  well  as 
turbulent  ministers  to  quit  their  j)referment8,  that  it  bare  hard  on  the  good. 
There  were  some  who  would  by  their  piety  and  learning  have  been  orna- 
ments to  the  Church."  Echard,  pp.  799,  803.  Collier  speaks  of  the  ejected 
ministers  in  the  following  charitable  language  :  "  The  misfortune  of  their 
persuasion  cannot  be  remembered  without  regret;  those  who  quit  their 
mterest  are  certainly  in  earnest,  and  deserve  a  charitable  construction ;  mis- 
takes in  religion  are  to  be  tenderly  used,  and  conscience  ought  to  be  pitied 
when  it  cannot  be  relieved." — Collier,  vol.  viii.  p.  436. 

X  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  333.     Neal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  387,  389. 
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ously  ill,  sent  for  the  clergyman.  Wlien  the  messenger  reached 
the  vicarage,  the  parson  was  just  going  out  with  the  hounds, 
and  sent  word  that  he  would  come  when  the  hunt  was  over. 
The  gentleman  was  expressing  his  anger  at  this  message,  when 
the  servant  said,  "  Sir,  our  shepherd,  if  you  will  send  for  him, 
can  pray  very  well  ;  we  have  often  heard  him  at  prayer  in  the 
field."  The  shepherd  was  sent  for,  and  asked  if  he  did  or  could 
pray,  to  which  he  replied,  "  God  forbid,  sir,  that  I  should  live 
one  day  without  prayer ; "  upon  which  he  was  desired 
to  pray  for  the  sick  lady.  The  gentleman  was  so  struck  with 
his  language,  that  when  they  rose  from  their  knees  he  asked 
him  what  he  had  been ;  the  shepherd  confessed  that  he  was  one 
of  the  ejected  ministers,  and  had  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  this  employment  for  a  living.  "  Then  you  shall  be  my 
shepherd)'^  said  the  gentleman.  A  chapel  was  built  on  the 
estate,  and  there  the  minister  preached.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  known  throughout  the  University 
as  a  good  Hebrew  scholar.*  Some  of  them  underwent  great 
sufferings.  The  vicar  of  Walton-on-Thames  was  one,  having  a 
wife  and  four  little  children.  One  morning  after  he  had  prayed 
with  his  family,  his  children  asked  for  their  breakfast ;  but  the 
poor  man  had  none  for  them,  nor  money  to  buy  food.  They 
all  burst  into  tears.  A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  the  wife 
went  to  open  it ;  the  visitor  asked  her  if  she  was  the  mistress, 
and  finding  that  she  was,  put  a  paper  into  her  hand ;  upon 
Jopening  it  they  found  it  contained  forty  pieces  of  gold,  and 
soon  after  a  man  came  with  a  horse-load  of  provisions.  They 
never  knew  their  kind  benefactor.  A  similar  circumstance 
occurred  to  Henry  Erskine ;  he  was  the  youngest  of  thirty- 
three  children  born  to  his  father.  After  his  ejection  from  a 
living  in  Northumberland,  one  morning  his  family  were  quite 
*    Nonconformists'  Memorial,  yol.  ii.  p.  503. 
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without  food.  Whilst  the  father  was  endeavouring  to  comfort 
them,  they  heard  a  man  outside  calling  them  to  help  him  off 
with  his  load,  upon  which  they  went  out,  took  the  sack  from 
the  horse's  back,  and  found  it  full  of  meal  and  flesh.*  Many 
hundreds  of  the  ministers,  Baxter  tells  us,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  had  neither  house  nor  bread.  A  churchman, 
living  at  the  time,  gives  us  this  account :  "  Though  they  were 
as  frugal  as  possible  they  could  hardly  live ;  some  lived  on 
little  more  than  brown  bread  and  water  ;  many  had  but  eight 
or  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of 
flesh  has  not  come  to  one  of  their  tables  in  six  weeks'  time ; 
their  allowance  could  scarce  afi'ord  them  bread  and  cheese. 
One  went  to  plough  six  days,  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
Another  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood."  Brief 
and  vivid  is  the  description  which  Howe  gives  of  their 
sufferings  :  "  Many  of  them  live  upon  charity  ;  some  of  them 
with  difficulty  getting,  and  others  (educated  to  modesty)  with 
greater  difficulty,  begging  their  bread  ."t 

Numerous  acts  of  kindness  towards  the  ejected  ministers 
were  shown  by  clergy  and  laity.  It  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  nobility,  that  many  of  them  were  averse  to  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  ^Nonconformists.  A  nobleman,  speaking  of  the 
declaration  of  assent  and  consent  required  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  said  :  "  I  confess  I  should  scarcely  do  so  much  for 
the  Bible,  as  they  require  for  the  Common  Prayer."  Another, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  a  clergj^man  to  remain  in  his 
living,  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise,  but 
they  were  resolved  either  to  reproach  you  or  undo  you." 
Several  of  the  ejected  niinisters  found  a  home  in  the  mansions 
of  the  nobihty,  or  were  supported  by  the  gifts  of  their  wealthy 

*  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2o4,  452. 
t  Life  of  Howe,  p.  160. 
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iriends.  Some  of  the  clergy  displayed  a  genei'oiis  spirit  towards 
the  ejected  ministers ;  in  several  cases  the  new  incumbent 
being  unmarried,  allowed  his  predecessor  to  remain  in  the 
vicarage,  and  became  his  lodger.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  then 
rector  of  Sutton,  in  Bedfordshire,  sheltered  at  least  one  uf  the 
ejected  ministers  in  his  rectory ;  for  another,  he  took  a  large 
house  in  his  parish,  and  converted  it  into  a  school,  where, 
he  taught  for  some  years  ;  others  he  helped  in  various  ways. 

Of  course,  amongst  2000  men  there  were  various  opinions. 
The  majority  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  few  concessions, 
which  the  church  could  have  made  Avithout  sacrificing 
her  doctrines  or  discipline ;  one-half  would  have  remained 
in  the  church,  as  the  earlier  Puritans  had  done,  if  no  fresh 
burdens  had  been  laid  upon  them  ;  some  were  violent,  whom 
the  church  could  not  gain  without  giving  up  her  Liturgy 
and  her  Episcopal  polity.  The  friends  of  the  Puritans  have 
not  failed  to  censure  their  faults.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  con- 
demned their  tendency  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
little  matters,  "They  were  good  men,  but  they  had  narrow 
souls."  Tillotson  thought  they  placed  "  too  much  religion  in 
little  distinctions  and  singularities;"  they  were  "honest  and 
sincere  in  the  main,  and  at  the  bottom,  though  misled  and 
held  under  almost  invincible  prejudices."  We  may  agree 
with  Locke,  that  they  were  "worthy,  learned,  pious,  and 
orthodox  divines,"  but  neither  the  early  nor  the  later  Puritans, 
had  shewn  themselves  to  be  men  of  enlarged  minds.* 

It  will  help  towards  forming  a  right  estimate  of  the  exceeding 
sinfulness   of  Sheldon's  conduct,  if  something  is  said  of  the 

*  Even  Mrs.  Hutchinson  accuses  them  of  esteeming  the  cut  of  the  hair, 
dress,  &c.,  of  more  importance  than  due.  One  of  them  would  not  allow 
her  husband  to  be  religious,  "  because  his  hair  was  not  in  their  cut,  nor  his 
words  in  their  phrase,  and  he  would  continue  a  gentleman."  Memoirs, 
pp.  99,  143.  See  the  notes  to  Hudibras,  canto  i.  lines  9,  109.  Btirnet's 
Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.    Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  399. 
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leading  Puritans,  whom  lie  drove  out  of  the  church.  Their 
leader  was  Richard  Baxter ;  yet  he  was  deficient  in  several 
qualities  needed  for  such  a  post.  He  was  too  hasty,  too  fond 
of  nice  and  subtle  distinctions.  Patient  Dr.  Sanderson, — as 
Isaac  Walton  calls  him, — a  man  inclined  to  mild  measures, 
complained  of  his  conduct  at  the  Savoy  Conference  :* 
and  Clarendon  said  to  him,  "  If  you  had  been  as  fat  as  Dr. 
Manton,  all  might  have  gone  on  well ;"  to  which  Baxter 
replied,  "  If  your  lordship  could  teach  me  the  art  of  growing 
fat,  you  should  find  me  not  unwilling  to  learn  by  any  good 
means  ."t  Burnet  says,  that  "  he  was  most  unhappily  subtle 
and  metaphysical ;  and  Tillotson  thought  him  too  much  bent 
on  making  his  own  opinions  "  the  rule  and  standard  for  all 
other  men's."  We  can  understand  from  these  testimonies, 
that  Baxter  had  "  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  multiplying 
and  aggravating  the  points  in  dispute."  But  his  failings  are  as 
nothing,  when  compared  wijbh  his  great  and  noble  qualities. 
As  a  preacher,  Baxter  had  no  equal ; — (except  that  tinker, 
to  hear  whom  prate,  twelve  hundred  pi'eople  would  gather 
together  early  in  the  dark  winter  mornings, — John  Bunyan)  ; 
his  eloquence  was  of  the  most  fervid  and  impassioned  .kind, 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  compared  to  a  tempest.  He  wrote 
luore  sermons,  engaged  in  more  controversies,  and  wrote  more 
books,  than  any  Nonconformist  of  his  age.  He  belonged  to  no 
party,  sided  with  no  faction,  but  describes  himself  as  a  mere 
catholic,  owning  good  wherever  he  found  it ;  he  was  neither 

*  Life  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  p.  107.    Life  of  Sanderson,  in  Wordsworth's 
Ecc.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  458. 

t  In  1680,  Bishop  Lloyd  invited  Howe  to  meet  him,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  concessions  would  satisfy  the  Nonconformists.  Howe  asked 
if  he  should  bring  Baxter  with  him?  But  this  the  Bishop  positively 
forbade.  Howe  then  proposed  Dr.  Bates;  and  was  answered,  "that  no 
jnan  could  be  more  proper."  Life  of  Howe,  p.  271.  Baxter,  part  ii. 
pp.  364,  36.5. 
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a  Calvinist  nor  an  Arminian.  Churchmen  did  not  like  hiin, 
because  he  would  not  conform  to  the  church  ;  and  Dissenters 
considered  that  he  was  too  favourable  to  the  church.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  most  comprehensive  spirit ;  he  thought  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  Ten  Commandments,  contained 
all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation.*  To  shew  his  Catholic 
spirit,  he  said,  he  would  hold  communion  with  all  branches  of 
the  church,  if  no  sinful  act  were  made  a  condition;  so  he 
would  go  occasionally  to  the  churches  of  the  Lutherans,  Greeks, 
or  Abassines,  if  he  were  in  those  countries. t  On  the  subject 
of  oaths  and  declarations,  his  views  were  enlightened  ;  he 
thought  them  "  snares  to  the  conscience  ;"  it  were  better  for 
men  not  to  take  them,  but  when  taken,  men  should  be  careful 
to  keep  them.  J  He  was  honoured  by  Archbishop  Usher ; 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Boyle  were  his  dear  friends ;  and 
men  of  all  parties  speak  of  his  writings  in  the  highest  terms.  § 
Doddridge  says  :  "  Baxter  is  my  particular  favourite.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  much  I  am  charmed  with  the  devotion, 
good  sense,  and  pathos,  which  is  everywhere  to  be  found  in 
him."  Bishop  Wilkins  says :  "  Mr.  Baxter  had  cultivated 
every  subject  he  had  handled,  and  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
primitive  times,  he  had  been  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church."  When  Boswell  asked  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  what 
works  of  Baxter  he  should  read,  the  doctor  answered,  "  Read 
any  of  them,  they  are  all  good."     Isaac  Barrow,  pronounces 

*  Baxter  says  of  himself,  that  he  plunged  very  early  into  controversies, 
reading  the  schoolmen,  which  were  suited  to  his  disposition,  Aquinas,  Scotus, 
Durandus,  Ockam,  and  their  disciples.  Part  i.  pp.  6,  97  ;  part  iii.  pp.  103, 
182.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  309.  Birch's  Life  of  TiUotson,  p.  401.  Neal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  347. 

t  Baxter,  part  i.  pp.  64,  65,  130,  133  ;  part  ii.  pp.  198,  437. 

X  "Needless  oaths,  and  covenants,  and  professions  are  more  useful 
to  Satan  as  engines  to  tear,  than  to  the  church  as  means  of  concord." 
Baxter,  Appendix,  p.  132. 

§  His  works  are  stated  by  Calamy  as  more  than  120,  besides  prefaces  to 
Tarious  books.    Baxter,  part  i.  p.  114 ;  Appendix,  p.  123. 
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tliis  judgment  :    ''His  practical  writings  were  never  mended, 
and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  confuted."* 

Although  Baxter  was  the  man  to  whom  the  Presbyterians 
paid  most  deference,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  so  highly 
esteemed  by  churchmen  as  Manton,  or  Bates,  or  Calamy.t 
Dr.  Manton,  a  round,  plump,  jolly  man,  was  more  popular 
with  the  church  party  than  lean  Baxter  ;  he  was  rector  of 
St.  Paul's,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  and,  like  Dr.  Bates,  "  was 
high  in  the  esteem  ot  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Earl  of  Manchester, 
and  other  noble  persons."  Archbishop  Usher  called  him  "a 
voluminous  preacher ;"  his  sermons  were  long  and  sometimes 
above  the  people.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been  preaching 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  was  walking  home  in  the  evening, 
when  a  poor  man  followed  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  the 
gentleman  who  had  preached  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  He 
replied,  he  was.  "  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  I  came  with  hopes  of 
getting  some  good  to  my  soul,  but  I  was  greatly  disappointed, 
for  I  could  not  understand  a  great  deal  of  what  you  said  ;  you 
were  quite  above  me."  The  doctor  replied  with  tears, 
"  Friend,  if  I  did  not  give  you  a  sermon,  you  have  given  me 
one,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  never  play  the  fool  to 
preach  before  my  Lord  Mayor  in  such  a  manner  again.":J:     He 

*  Grainger's  Biog.  Hist,  and  Biog.  Brit.  Article,  Baxter.  Judgment 
of  several  learned  men  concerning  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter. 

t  Baxter  has  been  disparaged  by  some  churchmen,  and  despised  by 
dissenters.  Echard  says  :  "  Baxter  was  inferior  to  several  of  his  brethren 
in  temper,  judgment,  and  learning."  Echard,  p.  787.  Kenuet  says :  he 
was  "by  education  much  inferior  to  many  of  his  other  brethren."  Kennet, 
vol.  iii.  p.  253.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  writer  of  the  Nonconformists'  Memorial, 
complains  of  "those  more  knowing  dissenters,  who  cannot  mention  the 
name  of  Baxter  without  a  sneer,  nor  hear  him  quoted  without  the  suspicion 
of  heresy."     vol.  ii.  p.  5i2. 

X  Lord  Bolingbroke,  writing  to  Swift,  says  "  My  next  shall  be  as  long 
as  one  of  Dr.  Manton's  sermons,  who  taught  my  youth  to  yawn,  and 
prepared  me  to  be  a  High  Churchman,  that  I  might  never  hear  him  read, 
nor  read  him  more."  Athenae  Oxon.  Grainger's  Biog.  Hist.  JSoncon- 
formists*  Memorial,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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died  in  1677,  his  funeral  being  attended,  according  to  one  who 
was  present,  "with  the  vastest  number  of  ministers  of  all 
persuasions,  that  ever  I  saw  together  in  my  life,  walking  in 
pairs,  a  Conformist  with  a  Nonconformist."^  Dr.  Bates  was 
rector  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  London,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  most  polished  preacher  of  his  day.  He  might 
have  had  any  bishopric  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  would  conform. 
"  He  had  a  catholic  spirit,  and  was  for  an  union  of  all  visible 
Christians,  upon  moderate  principles  and  practices.  As  long 
as  there  was  any  hope,  he  made  vigorous  efforts  for  a  compre- 
hension." Calamy  was  more  followed  than  any  other  London 
minister.  His  week-day  lecture  "was  attended  by  many  persons 
of  the  greatest  quality ;  there  being  seldom  so  few  as  sixty 
coaches."  He  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  restoration  of  the  king, 
but  was  flung  into  Newgate  and  suffered  indignities,  like  many 
of  his  brethren. 

Amongst  the  moderate  men  who  were  driven  out  of  the  church 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  there  was  no  one  superior  to  John 
Howe  for  intellectual  gifts,  t  He  was  the  minister  of  Great 
Torrington,  in  Devonshire.  In  his  farewell  sermon,  he  told  his 
people,  who  were  all  in  tears,  that  "  he  had  consulted  his  con- 
science and  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  conformity 
fixed  by  law.";}:  Whilst  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  serving  the  persecuted  Episcopal  clergy ;  and  so 
unselfish  was  he,  that  Cromwell  said  to  him,  "  You  have  ob- 
tained many  favours  for  others  ;  I  wonder  when  the  time  is  to 
come  that  you  will  solicit  anything  for  yourself  or  your  family." 
Out  of  many  of  his  kind  acts,  one  is  characteristic  of  his  genial, 

*  Diary  of  Thoresby,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
t  Dr.  John  Owen  was  equal  to  Baxter  and  Howe  in  many  respects, 
but  the  Independents,  Avhose  champion  he  was,  did  not  expect  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  Church  of  England. 

X  Life  of  Howe,  p.  134. 
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liberal  disposition.  In  1683,  Cromwell  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  all  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Amongst  others 
who  had  to  come  before  these  Triers,  as  they  were  called,  was 
that  worthy  humourist,  Dr.  Thos.  Fuller.  He  applied  to  Howe 
for  advice,  saying,  "  You  may  observe,  sir,  that  I  am  a  somewhat 
corpulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through  a  very  straight  passage  ; 
I  beg  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  shove,  and  help  me 
through."  Howe  gave  him  a  shove,  by  teDing  him  what  answer 
to  make  to  one  of  the  subtle  questions  which  the  Triers  were 
apt  to  put,  and  the  worthy  Fuller  passed  satisfactorily. 

Howe  was  remarkable  for  his  "  latitude  and  catholicity ;"  his 
Arminian  views  caused  him  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  some 
of  the  Nonconformists.  On  one  occasion,  his  friend  Bishop 
Wilkins  expressed  surprise  that  he  being  Latitudinarian  did  not 
conform.  He  replied  that  it  was  his  latitude  that  made  him  a 
Nonconformist.*  He  was  highly  regarded  by  the  liberal  church 
d-ivines,  Tillotson,  Wilkins,  Whichcot,  Kidder,  Fowler,  and 
such  men.  Like  his  friends  Henry  More  and  Cudworth, — the 
leaders  of  the  Cambridge  or  Platonic  School, — he  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Plato,  "  the  great  pagan  theologue,"  as  he  calls  him. 
So  much  respected  was  Howe,  that  when  in  Ireland,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  archbishop, 
allowed  him  to  preach  in  any  church  in  the  diocese,  t  It  is 
said  of  him,  "  He  never  made  an  enemy,  and  never  lost  a 
friend."}:  In  all  his  writings,  there  is  hardly  one  extravagant 
or  fanatical  expression  ;  his  style  is  bad,  but  his  thoughts  are 
sublime.  Never  was  there  a  more  amiable  controversialist 
than  Howe  ;  Stillingfleet  had  him  once  for  an  opponent,  and  so 
charmed  was  he  with  his  gentleness,  that  he  confessed  "  he 
discoursed  more  like. a  gentleman  than  a  divine,  without  any 

*  Howe's  Life,  p.  106.  f  Howe's  Life,  p.  176. 

X  Even  that  spleneticparty-writer,  "Wood,  has  not  one  ill-word  for 
Howe.        Athenae  Oxon,  Howe. 
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mixture  of  rancour  or  sharpness."  In  1684,  Barlow,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  published  a  violent  address  to  his  clergy,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  enforcing  the  laws  against  the  l^^Tonconformists.  Howe 
wrote  to  him  a  most  beautiful  letter,  concluding  with  expressing 
his  belief  that  he  "should  meet  him  [the  bishop]  one  day  in  that 
place  where  Luther  and  Zuinglius  were  well  agreed."*  When 
he  and  his  brethren  were  suffering  the  heaviest  persecution,  he 
wrote  of  his  persecutors  these  words  :  "  I. feel  within  myself  an 
unfeigned  love  and  high  estimation  of  divers  of  them,  account- 
ing them  pious,  worthy  persons,  and  hoping  to  meet  them  in  the 
all-reconciling  world."  How  beautiful !  The  all-reconciling 
world  !  Such  was  Howe,  the  most  philosophic,  the  most 
majestic  of  Puritan  divines. t 

Some  writers  have  considered  Philip  Henry  the  most  attractive 
character  among  the  Nonconformists,  and  admit  that  his  exclusion 
from  the  church  was  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  J  He  was  the  minister  of  Worthenbury,  near 
Wrexham  ;  a  meek,  patient,  pure-minded  man  ;  cheerful 
under  persecutions,  forgiving  to  liis  enemies ;  in  short,  a  very 
faithful  follower  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  worst  enemies 
said,  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  was  a  Nonconformist.  Before 
the  fatal  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  he  spent  many  days  in  prayer 
and  fasting;  his  nonconformity  "was  no  rash  act,  but  deli- 
berate, and  well-weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary." 
He  read  many  books,  he  consulted  eminent  divines ;  at  Oxford, 
he  counselled  with  Pell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  at 
Chester,  he  discoursed  with  the  dean  and  principal  clergy,  but 

*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  gentleness  of  Howe's  letter  in  reply  to 
Stillingfleet's  sermon  on  "  The  Mischief  of  Separation."  See  Howe's  Life, 
pp.  254  to  266,  311. 

t  Robert  Hall  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Howe.  He  said,  "  I 
have  derived  more  benefit  from  the  works  of  Howe,  than  from  those  of  aU 
other  divines  put  together."  Howe's  Life,  p.  323.  Noble's  Continuation 
of  Grainger,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.        J  Carwithen's  Hist.  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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found  their  great  argument  to  be,  that  if  he  did  not  conform 
he  would  lose  his  preferment.  This  great  argument  did  not 
satisfy  Philip  Henry ;  much  less  did  another.  They  said, 
**  You  are  a  young  man,  and  are  you  wiser  than  the  king  and 
bishops?"  Wiser  than  King  Charles  IT.,  Clarendon,  and 
Sheldon  !  What  presumption  !  Yet  the  good  man  remained 
unsatisfied,  and  made  this  entry  in  his  diary :  "  God  grant,  I 
may  never  be  left  to  consult  Avith  flesh  and  blood  in  such 
matters ;"  again,  "  The  Lord  shew  me  what  he  would  have 
me  to  do,  for  I  am  afraid  of  nothing  but  sin."'^  His  scniples 
remaining,  he  was  silenced  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  "  The 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  he  writes.  His  reasons  for  not 
conforming  were  these :  He  would  not  submit  to  be  re- 
ordained  jt  and  he  could  not  declare  his  assent  and  consent  to 
everything  in  the  Prayer  Book,  "  for  he  thought  that  thereby 
he  should  receive  the  Book  itself,  and  every  part  thereof, 
rubrics  and  all,  both  as  true  and  good."  He  thought  men 
ought  to  enjoy  the  liberty  which  Christ  has  bought,  and  not 
to  be  tied  up  by  "  snares  and  bonds."  He  would  often  say, 
*'  Oaths  are  edge-tools,  and  not  to  be  played  with."  After  his 
ejection,  he  attended  his  parish  church  and  persuaded  others  to 
do  the  same,  "  for  still,"  saith  he,  "  the  Lord  loveth  the  gates 
of  Zion,  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  and  so  do  I." 
For  some  years  he  preached  only  in  a  private  manner,  but 
comforted  himself  by  saying,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
instructing  and  exhorting  those  that  were  in  company  with 
him,  when  walking  to  church.  As  he  was  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  church,  so  he  was  careful  to  be  at  "  the  begin- 
ning of  the  service,  which  he  attended  upon  with  reverence  and 

*  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  pp.  109,  117. 
t  Dr.  George  Hall,  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  confirmed  him  in  his 
objection  by  his  unwarrantable  conduct,  in  requiring  the  Puritans  formally 
to  renounce  their  Presbyterian  orders. — See  the  debate  in  the  Lords  on  th« 
clause  requiring  Episcopal  Ordination.    Life  of  Philip  Henry,  p.  117. 
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devotion  ;  standing  all  the  time,  even  while  the  chapters  were 
read*  He  diligently  wrote  the  sermons  ;  always  staid  if  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered,  but  not  if  there  was  a 
wedding."  If  the  sermon  is  a  good  one,  he  thanks  God  for  it ; 
if  it  is  a  weak  one,  he  says,  "  That's  a  poor  sermon  indeed  out 
of  which  no  good  lesson  may  be  learned."  One  Sunday  after- 
noon, much  was  said  in  the  sermon  to  prove  the  dissenters 
schismatics,  in  a  damnable  state.  When  he  came  immediately 
after  to  preach  at  his  own  house,  before  he  began  his  sermon, 
he  said  :  "  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  expect  now  that  I  should 
say  something  in  answer  to  what  we  have  heard,  by  which  we 
have  been  so  severely  charged,  but  truly,  I  have  something 
else  to  do;  and  so  without  any  further  notice  taken  of  it, 
went  on  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  When  he 
preached,  he  usually  prayed  to  God  to  bless  the  parish 
minister,  to  whom  he  called  himself  an  assistant  in  promoting 
the  common  salvation  of  souls.  His  sou,  Matthew  Henry, 
tells  us  that  he  "was  a  man  of  no  party;  true  catholic 
Christianity  was  his  very  temper  and  genius."  f  He  used  to 
say,  "  I  am  too  much  a  catholic,  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic." 
The  famous  sajdng  of  Augustine  was  much  admired  by  him  : 
"  Let  there  be  in  things  necessary,  unity ;  in  things  un- 
necessary, liberty;  in  all  things,  charity;  then,  there  need 
not  be  in  every  punctilio,  uniformity."  For  twenty-seven  years 
did  he  pray  and  labour  for  conciliatory  measures,  most  earnestly 
desiring  to  be  restored  to  the  church.  At  the  revolution 
(1689)  he  hoped  that  moderate  dissenters  would  be  taken  into 
the  church,  but  w^hen  he  heard  the  clergy  saying,  "  As  oaths, 
subscriptions,  and  ceremonies,  were  imposed  only  to  keep  out 
such  men,  they  would  never  consent  to  their  removal  to  let 

*  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  pp.  123,  134. 
t  Preface  to  Philip  Henry's  Life,  p.  7- 


them   in   again,"  lie   quite   despaired,    for    "he   saw  himself 
perfectly  driven  from  them."* 

Perhaps  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, — ["We  will  have  an  Act 
so  framed  as  will  reach  every  Puritan  "in  the  kingdom]" — is 
the  case  of  Thomas  Gouge.  He  had  been  appointed  in  Laud's 
time  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  where  he  remained 
twenty-four  years,  discharging  the  duties  of  that  large  and 
populous  parish  with  exemplary  zeal  and  fidelity.  It  was  his 
practice  to  catechize  in  the  church,  every  morning  throughout 
the  year,  his  poorer  parishioners,  especially  the  aged,  who  had 
most  leisure,  f  He  was  very  diligent  and  charitable  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  destitute,  giving  away  large  sums  of  money. 
When  his  parishioners  were  out  of  employment,  "  he  set  them 
at  work  upon  his  own  charge,  buying  flax  and  hemp  for  them 
to  spin,  and  what  they  spun  he  took  off  their  hands,  paying 
them  for  their  work,  and  then  got  it  wrought  into  cloth,  and  sold 
it  as  he  could,  chiefly  among  his  friends,  himself  bearing  the 
whole  loss."  Those  who  were  intimate  with  him  say,  that  they 
never  saw  anything  in  his  conversation  or  conduct,  deserving 
blame.  He  so  much  disliked  noise,  and  shew,  and  stir,  in  doing 
good,  that  if  his  charities  were  mentioned,  he  would  rather  im- 
pute them  to  any  who  had  the  least  hand  or  part  in  them,  than 
assume  anytliing  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  always  cheerful  and  always  kind,  free  from  all  anger  and 
bitterness,  ready  to  embrace  and  oblige  all  men  ;  allowing  others 
to  differ  from  him,  even  in  opinions  that  were  very  dear  to  him. 
He  loved  all  men  who  did  fear  God  and  work  righteousness, 

*  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  pp.  l33,  195. 

t  For  a  full  account  of  this  excellent  man,  see  Tillotson's  Sermon  "at 
the  Funeral  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thos.  Gouge."  Sermon  xxiii.  in  vol.  i.  9th 
edition,  1728.     Baxter,  part  iii.  pp.  148,  190. 
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however  much  they  might  differ  from  him  in  things  less  neces- 
sary. When  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  came,  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  ahout  the  new  terms  of  communion,  and  retired  from 
his  living,  saying  in  his  quiet,  meek  way,  "  There  is  no  need  of 
me  here  in  London,  where  there  are  so  many  worthy  ministers. 
I  may  do  as  much  or  more  good  in  another  way,  which  can  give 
no  offence  ;"  but  he  continued  to  attend  the  church,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  doing  good.  "  He  sustained  much  loss  by  the 
great  fire  of  Ldndon,  so  that  he  had  but  .£150  per  annum  left ; 
and  even  then  he  constantly  disposed  of  £100  in  works  of 
charity."  The  manner  in  which  he  spent  a  portion  of  this 
money,  seems  rather  odd  for  a  schismatic.  He,  with  the  aid  of 
some  pious  friends,  causes  to  be  printed,  8000  copies  of  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book  in  the  Welsh  language  ;  also  the  Church 
Catechism,  and  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.^  Taking  a  supply 
of  these  books,  "  he  always  once,  but  usually  twice,  a  year,  at 
his  own  charge,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Wales,  none  of 
the  best  countries  to  travel  in,"  to  distribute  them.  Wliilst  the 
benevolent  old  man  (past  three  score  years  and  ten)  was  giving 
away  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  Church  Catechisms  and  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  he  was  excommunicated  "  for  preaching 
occasionally,  though  he  went  constantly  to  the  parish  churches 
and  communicated  there."  What  amazing  folly  !  What  exceed- 
ing wickedness,  to  drive  out  of  the  church  these  patterns  of 
primitive  Christianity ! 

Turning  from  these  holy  men,  it  will  be  but  just  to  name  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  in  the  church,  those  who  promoted 
and  those  who  opposed  the  expulsion  of  the  Puritans.  The 
historian  of  the  Puritans,  in  considering  who  were  the  authors 
and' promoters  of  the  fatal  Act  of  Uniformity,  gives  the  first 

*  Wordsworth's  Ecc.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  330.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Firmin, 
p.  43,  Edition  1791. 
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place  to  Clarendon,  and  the  second  to  Sheldon.*  Yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Clarendon  did  not  approve  of  all  the 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  was  not  probably  in  favour 
of  the  alterations  made  by  the  bishops  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
firmly  opposed  the  vindictive  efforts  of  the  royalists  in  other 
respects.  His  guilt  consists  in  the  deception  which  he  prac- 
tised on  the  Presbyterians,  in  \'iolating  the  compact  made  with 
them  in  the  declaration  from  Breda,  in  baffling  the  Convention- 
Parliament  and  procuring  the  rejection  of  the  Healing 
declaration,  in  not  restraining  the  church  party,  and  finally,  in 
giving  such  men  as  Sheldon  and  Morley,  their  power  for 
mischief  His  conduct  in  civil,  was  much  more  respectable 
tban  in  church  matters ;  for  his  ef',clesiastical  measures  are  a 
series  of  political  blunders,  and  evidences  of  a  growing  bigotry. 
His  friend,  the  virtuous  Lord  Southampton,  said  of  him,  "  He 
is  a  true  Protestant,  and  an  honest  Englishman,  and  while  he 
enjoys  power,  we  are  secure  of  our  laws,  liberties,  and  reHgion."t 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  Juxon.  He  was  with 
Charles  I.  at  his  death,  who  called  him  that  good  man,  and 
such  he  seems  to  have  been.  The  mildness  of  his  temper,  the 
gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  the  integrity  of  his  life,  gained 
him  universal  esteem  ;  and  even  the  haters  of  prelacy  could 
not  hate  Juxon.  In  the  long  Parliament,  when  Bishops  were 
most  unpopular,  no  complaint  was  made  against  him  ;  he  was 
never  molested,  and  remained  in  his  palace  at  Fulham,  re- 
spected by  all.     The  great  and  good  Lord  Falkland  was  wont 

*  Collier  says  :  "  The  rhetoric  and  interest  of  this  groat  minister 
[Clarendon]  might  possibly  make  an  impression  on  both  Houses,  and  oc- 
casion the  passing  the  Act."  Collier,  vol.  viii.  p.  434.  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p. 
379. 

t  "  It  is  to  his  memory,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  vre  owe  being  a  free 
people,  for  he  with  his  two  great  friends,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  checked  the  forwardness  of  some  who  were  desirous  to  load 
the  Crown  with  prerogative  and  revenue."  State  Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  838. 
Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  2,  pp.  278,  280.     Fox's  Hist.  p.  22. 
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to  say — He  never  knew  any  one  that  a  pair  of  lawne  sleeves 
had  not  altered  from  himself,  but  only  Bishop  Juxon  j  he  was 
neither  ambitious  before  he  became  a  bishop,  nor  proud  after.* 
He  was  a  peaceable  man,  and  told  one  of  the  ejected  ministers 
"  he  was  not  for  going  high  against  the  Presbyterians. "t 

The  man  who  played  the  leading  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
at  the  Restoration  was  Sheldon.  If  at  that  time  Clarendon 
carried  the  crown  in  his  pocket,  Sheldon  had  the  keys  of  the 
church.  J  Before  the  wars  he  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Coventry, 
who  recommended  him  to  King  Charles  I.  as  a  man  well  versed 
in  politics.  His  loyalty  brought  upon  him  ill-usage  from  the  Long 
Parliament  ;  and  when  at  the  Restoration,  he  was  placed  on  the 
pinnacle  of  power,  being  made  Bishop  of  London,  and  shortly 
after  on  the  death  of  the  aged  Juxon,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  seemed  more  intent  on  revenging  his  own  wrongs, 
than  healing  the  church's  wounds.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
Sheldon  betrayed  the  Presbyterians  ;  yet  an  honourable  man 
would  have  considered  himself  pledged -to  fulfil  the  Royalist 
declarations,  that  there  should  be  no  revenge  attempted,  and  all 
animosities  should  be  forgotten.  And  independently  of  these 
promises,  we  expect  to  see  in  clergymen  something  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  But  Sheldon's  conduct  at  the  Savoy  Confer- 
ence,— ^the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  blame  of  which  fell  heaviest 
on  Sheldon, — the  unrelenting  cruelty  with  which  he  hounded 
on  the  clergy  by  his  circular  letters,  to  fresh  persecutions  of  the 

*  Aubrey's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  576. 

t  The  character  given  of  him  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  is  fully  justified 
by  impartial  writers.  See  "Warwick's  Memoirs,  pp.  100 — 104.  Grainger's 
Biog.  Hist.     Baxter,  part  i.  p.  25  ;  part  ii.  p.  433. 

X  Isaac  "Walton,  writing  about  1678,  says  that  Sheldon  was  appointed 
by  the  king  to  recommend  clergymen  for  the  vacant  bishoprics.  Pepys,  in 
1662,  speaks  of  him  as  "  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  England 
with  the  king."  Lord  Dartmouth  says,  that  he  was  known  to  be  Clarendon's 
creature.  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  267.  Life  of  Seth  Ward,  by  Dr.  W.  Pope. 
Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  508. 
G 
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Nonconformists, — are  not  only  sliameful  violations  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  awful  examples  of  the 
slight  depth  to  which  the  spirit  of  religion  had  penetrated  into 
his  heart.  Sheldon  had  no  private  vices  ;  he  was  neither 
unchaste,  intemperate,  nor  covetous  ;  he  was  generous,  courte- 
ous, and  affable ;  his  polished  manner  pleased  all  who  had 
intercourse  with  him.  Sir  Francis  Wenman  used  to  say  "  He 
was  bom  and  bred  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."*  At  the 
time  of  the  Great  Plague  (1665)  he  distinguished  himself  by  liis 
charitable  exertions  for  the  poor  sufferers.  He  rivalled  in  his 
munificence  the  great  prelates  of  the  middle  ages,  for  his  account 
book,  found  at  his  death,  shewed  that  his  gifts  in  seventeen  years 
amounted  to  the  splendid  sum  of  £66,000.  As  a  theologian  he 
takes  no  position,  and  in  every  particular  except  munificence  is 
inferior  to  those  great  divines  who  make  his  time  the  Augustan 
age  of  the  Anglican  church.  Though  well  versed  in  politics, 
he  was  no  statesman,  being  imbued  with  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  his  day,  short-sighted,  and  narrow-minded.  His 
ruling  passion  was  detestation  of  the  Puritans,  whom  he  con- 
sidered plagues  and  pests  to  the  church.  His  chaplain  and 
panegyrist.  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  tells  us  that  "he  freed  the 
Church  of  England  from  these  plagues  for  many  years,"  and 
"  guarded  every  pass  and  avenue  with  such  diligence  "  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  schismatics  to  be  received  into  the  church  again 
were  baffled,  f  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  being  dis- 
cussed, the  Earl  of  Manchester  said,  "  I  am  afraid  the  terms  are 
so  hard  that  jnany  of  the  ministers  will  not  comply."  Sheldon 
replied,   "lam  afraid  they  will."     On  another  occasion,  when 

*  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
t  Burnet  says,  that  the  blame  of  all  this  fell  heaviest  on  Sheldon. 
Oldmixon  also  speaks  of  Sheldon  as  the  prime  mover  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
"To him  the  Protestant  religion,  and  English  liberty,  are  indebted  for  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  and  other  stinging  Acts  against  Dissenters."  Oldmixon, 
p.  515.        Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
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Dr.  Allen  said,  "It  is  pity  the  door  of  the  church  is 
so  strait ; "  Sheldon  answered,  "  It  is  no  pity  at  all ;  if  we 
had  thought  so  many  of  them  would  have  conformed,  we 
would  have  made  it  straiter."*  But  his  schismatical  and 
persecuting  policy,  sprung  more  from  political  motives,  and 
dishke  of  the  manners  of  the  Puritans,  than  from  religious 
bigotry  ;  for  he  seemed  not,  says  Burnet,  to  have  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  if  any  at  all,  spfeaking  of  it  as  an  engine  of  govern- 
ment and  a  matter  of  policy.  He  was  mdiiferent  to  men's 
theological  opinions,  saying,  the  chief  point  of  religion  was  a 
good  life  ;  if  men  led  upright,  sober,  chaste  lives,  then,  but 
not  till  then,  they  might  look  upon,  themselves  as  rehgious  ; 
otherwise  it  would  signify  nothing  what  form  of  religion  they 
followed  or  to  what  church  they  belonged.  He  did  not,  says 
his  chaplain,  set  so  much  value  on  prayers  as  others  did  ;  was 
unwilling  to  cant  much  about  rehgion,  and  Kked  not  people  of 
over  strict  lives,t  whom  he  had  no  mind  to  imitate.  Bishop 
Henchman  recommending  a  clergyman  to  him  for  preferment, 
the  archbishop  said :  "  I  believe  your  lordship  is  mistaken  in 
the  man,  I  doubt  he  is  too  puritanical ;"  whereto  the  bishop 
replied  :  "  I  assure  your  grace  he  is  not ;  for  he  will  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  freely.  "J  He  was  a  facetious  man,  fond  of 
drollery,  especially  at  the  expense  of  the  Puritans.  When  a 
Mr.  Hickeringill  was  ordained  to  a  cure,  in  Colchester,  a  place 
notorious  for  Puritanism,  Sheldon  pleasantly  told  liim,  that  he 
must  break  his  shins  there  in  breaking  the  ice,  and  it  was 
but  a  just  penance  for  his  youthful  pranks,  in  being  a  soldier 

*  Calamy's  Baxter,  pp.  170,  181.        Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  379. 

t  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  heavenly-minded  Leighton,  says  :  "  Sheldon 
did  not  much  like  his  great  strictness,  in  which  he  had  no  mind  to  imitate 
him."  Parker's  Commentaries.  Burnet,  vol.  i,  pp.  235,  303.  Biog» 
Brit.    Article,  Sheldon. 

X  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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and  seaman,  under  the  two  great  Hectors  of  Europe,  Cromwell 
and  Charles  Gustavus.*  During  that  time  of  sin  and  shame, 
when  the  court  swarmed  with  women  who  had  no  virtue,  and 
men  who  professed  no  religion,  with  Barbara  Palmers  and  Nell 
Gwynns,  Buckhursts  and  Sedleys,  so  that  a  clergyman  declared 
he  thought  "  hell  was  broke  loose,"  Sheldon  was  then  dispensing 
splendid  hospitahty  at  Lambeth.  Every  morning  the  arch- 
bishops, chaplains,  and  gentlemen*  officers  met  in  a  sort  of 
still-house,  where  a  good  woman  provided  them  such  liquors  as 
they  liked  best ;  this  room  they  called  their  coffee-house. 
In  the  common  hall  of  that  noble  palace,  every  day  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner  was  spread ;  bishops  and  persons  of  quality  were 
there,  the  high  tory  magnates  of  the  day,  secretaries  of  state, 
judges,  his  grace's  chaplains  and  officers.  After  the  good 
cheer,  the  archbishop  rose,  and  retired  to  his  withdrawing 
room ;  the  chaplains  and  gentlemen  officers  to  their  lodgings 
to  drink  and  smoke.t  It  was  a  favourite  amusement  in  those 
days  to  mimic  the  Puritans.  Pepys,  dining  at  Lambeth, 
witnessed  a  performance  of  tliis  kind.  He  says,  "  A  noble 
house,  and  well-furnished  mth  good  pictures  and  furniture, 
and  noble  attendance  and  good  order,  and  a  great  deal  of 
company  though  an  ordinary  day  ;  and  exceeding  great  cheer, 
nowhere  better,  or  so  much,  that  ever  I  think  I  saw  for  an 

ordinary  table Most  of  the  company  gone,  and 

I  going ;  I  heard  by  a  gentleman  of  a  sermon  that  was  to  h- 
there,  and  so  I  stayed  to  hear  it,  thinking  it  serious,  till  b} 
and  by  the  gentlemen  told  me  it  was  a  mockery,  by  one  Cornet 
Bolton,  a  very  gentleman-like  man,  that  behind  a  chair  did 
pray  and  preach  like  a  Presbyter  Scot,  with  all  the  possible 
imitation  in   grimaces    and   voice,    and   his   text   about    the 

*  Thoresbv's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.     Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  141. 
t  Life  of  Anthony  Wood,  Aug.  25tli,  1669,  Feb.  9th,  1671.       Lives  of 
the  Norths,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  vol.  iii.  pp.  307,  310. 
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hanging  up  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  and  a  serious  good 
sermon  too,  exclaiming  against  bishops,  ...  till  it  made 
us  all  burst ;  but  I  did  wonder  to  have  the  bishop  at  this  time 
to  make  himself  sport  with  things  of  this  kind,  but  I  perceive 
it  was  shewn  him  as  a  rarity,  and  he  took  care  to  have  the 
room-door  shut;  but  there  were  about  twenty  gentlemen 
there."*  This  is  a  curious  scene  for  an  archbishop's  palace  ; 
even  Pepys,  who  was  by  no  means  puritanically  inclined, 
wondered  at  it — Cornet  Bolton  preaching  with  all  possible 
grimaces  on  hanging  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  till  it  made 
us  all  burst,  our  drollery-loving  archbishop  taking  care  to  have 
the  room-door  shut — no  more  need  be  said  of  Sheldon. 

Morley  was  the  next  most  influential  man,  Clarendon's 
particular  friend,  to  whose  daughter  Anne,  afterwards  first 
wife  of  James  II.,  he  had  acted  as  confessor  from  the  time  she 
was  twelve  years  old.  It  was  Morley  who  had  been  so  busy 
before  the  Restoration  amongst  the  Presbyterians,  talkiug 
about  moderation  and  charity,  assuring  them  that  all  differences 
would  be  settled  in  a  National  Synod  and  free  Parliament, 
that  the  king  knew  how  much  they  had  done  for  him,  and  he 
was  "  sure  they  would  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  it."  Having 
hugged  and  caressed  the  Presbyterians,  he,  like  Clarendon, 
dropped  the  mask  when  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  and  went  heartily 
into  Sheldon's  plans,  f  He  was  first  made  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  in  1662,  translated  to  Winchester,  Charles  remarking, 
*^  he  would  be  none  the  richer  for  it."  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  Morley,  as  he  grew  older,  professed  a  desire 
that  the  Presbyterians  should  be  restored ;  and  became  more 
moderate,  of  which  several  instances  are  recorded.     He  could 

*    Pepys's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  342.    Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  15.      Aubrey's 
Lives,  Article  Petty. 

t  Clarendon  Papers,  pp.  722,  728,  738.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  537, 
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speak  of  liis  old  tutor,  a  noted  Puritan  minister,*  as  an 
"  honest  man,"  taking  care  to  add  "  who  is  now  in  heaven ;" 
he  would  kindly  talk  to  the  ejected  ministers,  and  endeavour 
to  win  them  back  to  the  church.  He  became  averse  to  per- 
secution, as  appears  from  the  following  incident : — The  zealous 
mayor  of  some  country  town,  desiring  to  distinguish  himself 
during  his  year  of  office,  consulted  the  Bishop  as  to  what 
method  he  should  take,  effectually  to  root  out  the  "  fanatics  ;" 
the  Bishop  made  no  reply,  but  politely  ordered  a  glass  of 
canary.  Oui-  zealous  mayor  then  repeated  his  question,  to 
which  the  Bishop  gave  no  particular  answer,  but  ordered 
another  glass  of  canary.  Several  times  did  the  mayor  put  the 
question,  and  each  time  a  glass  of  canary  was  ordered.  At  last, 
when  the  company  who  had  been  present  had  withdrawn,  the 
venerable  Bishop,  for  he  was  now  grown  old,  gravely  advised 
the  mayor,  "  To  let  these  people  live  quietly,  in  many  of  whom 
he  was  satisfied  there  was  the  true  fear  of  God  ;  and  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  gained  by  rigour  and  severity." 

Gunning  was,  alter  Morley,  the  most  active  in  the  Savoy 
Conference  ;  he  stuck  at  nothing,  says  Baxter,  spoke  the  most 
frequently  of  all,  being  a  good  debater,  and  a  man  of  extensive 
reading.  His  life  was  strict,  and  mortified  ;  like  Laud  he  was 
zealous  for  the  revival  of  ancient  ceremonies,  and  customs,  holy 
water,  lights,  &c.,  saying  the  church  ought  to  have  more 
ceremonies,  not  fewer.  He  was  noted  as  a  preacher,  being 
much  run  after  by  the  ladies,  "  because,"  as  Charles  used  to 
say,    "they   did  not  understand  liini."f      Pepys  heard  him 

*  Mr.  John  Dod,  author  of  "  Dod's  Sayings,"  who  instructed  Morley 
in  Hebrew.  A  sheet  of  his  sayings  was  often  pasted  on  the  walls  of  cottages 
in  the  last  century.  One  of  Dod's  sayings  was,  "  Sanctified  afflictions  are 
spiritual  promotions." 

t  When  young  North  preached  before  the  king  at  Newmarket,  one  of 
the  ladies  being  asked  how  she  liked  the  sermon  saia,  "  He  was  a  handsome 
man,  and  had  pretty  doctrine."  Lives  of  the  Norths,  toI.  iii.  p.  312» 
Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  428.    Baxter,  part  ii.  pp.  340,  364 . 
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preach  on  one  occasion  at  St.  Paul's,  and  says,  "  I  did  hear 
him  tell  a  story,  which  he  did  persuade  us  to  believe  to  be 
true,  that  St.  John  and  the  Virgin  Mary  did  appear  to 
Gregory,  a  bishop,  at  his  prayers,  to  be  confirmed  in  the  faith, 
which  I  did  wonder  to  hear  from  him."*  Gunning  was  a 
persecutor  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and  in  his  theological 
zeal,  sometimes  forgot  his  dignity.  On  one  occasion  he 
challenged  all  dissenters  to  a  public  controversy,  appointing 
three  days  for  the  disputation.  On  the  first  day  he  dealt  with 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ;  on  the  second,  with  the 
Baptists  ;  on  the  third,  with  the  Quakers,  who  had  collected  in 
such  numbers,  and  railed  at  him  so  effectually,  that  he  retreated 
to  his  palace,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  people,  who  plucked 
his  sleeves,  crying,  "  The  hireling  fleeth  !  the  hireling  fleeth  !" 
He  would  go  to  the  meetings  of  dissenters  to  break  them  up  ; 
and  once  sat  on  the  bench  of  magistrates  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  expecting  some  dissenters  to  be  fined;  but  the 
chairman  would  inflict  no  fine,  saying  to  the  Bishop,  "  If  we 
would  have  good  neighbours,  we  must  be  such  ourselves." 

The  most  devoted  followers  and  supporters  of  Sheldon  and 
Morley  were  Henchman,  Gunning,  Pierce,  Barwick,  Thorndike, 
Sparrow,  and  Peter  Heylyn;  this  last  had  been  Laud's 
favourite  chaplain  ;  his  active  malice  was  useful  to  that  prelate 
in  his. Star  Chamber  prosecutions.  All  of  these  men  had  more 
or  less  of  Laud's  vindictive,  persecuting  spirit. 

Of  the  bishops  who  took  part  in  the  Savoy  Conference, 
Sanderson  and  Cosins  were  the  most  learned.  Sanderson, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  wars  a 
church  reformer,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Long 
Parhament  for  his  learning  and  virtue.  The  lawn  sleeves  may 
have  lessened,  as  they  commonly  do,  his  reforming  tendencies, 
*  Pepys's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  1 26. 
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yet  still  he  was  inclined  to  moderation.*  On  the  evening  after 
the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  said  to 
a  clergyman  who  was  with  him,  "  that  more  was  imposed  on 
ministers  than  he  wished  had  been."  He  sent  for  a  clergyman 
in  his  diocese  whom  he  esteemed,  and  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
remain  in  his  living  ;  when  he  found  that  the  clergyman  could 
not  satisfy  himself  on  several  points,  the  bishop  lamented  it, 
saying,  that  he  was  sorry  some  things  were  carried  so  high, 
"w^hich  should  not  have  been,  if  he  could  have  prevented 
it."f  A  short  time  before  his  deatli,  "  he  made  it  his  request 
that  the  ejected  ministers  might  be  used  again ;  but  his 
request  was  rejected  by  them  that  had  outwitted  him,  as 
being  too  late.  "J 

Cosins,  Eishop  of  Durham,  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
Fathers,  Councils,  and  Canons,  than  most  of  the  church 
divines  engaged  in  the  Savoy  Conference ;  his  ecclesiastical 
views  were  high,  and  he  said  some  severe  things,  but  was  more 
familiar  and  affable  than  the  other  bishops,  and  willing  to 
make  some  concessions.  He  was  a  man  of  a  free,  generous 
disposition,  and  lived  like  a  prince  at  Durham,  where  the 
cathedral  service  was  maintained  in  something  of  its  ancient 
splendour.  The  richly-embroidered  copes  and  vestments,  the 
tapers  and  basins  upon  the  high  altar,  the  pictures,  troubled 
exceedingly  the  Puritanic  mind.§  Ho  treated  several  of  the 
ejected  ministers  with  courtesy  and  kindness.     He  expressed 

*  He,  witli  Usher,  Hall,  Prideaux,  Williams,  and  others,  drew  up  a 
scheme  of  church-reform  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords.  March  12th,  1641. 
Collier,  vol.  viii.  p.  198. 

t  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  379. 

X  He  died  a  few  months  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed.  Baxter, 
p.  363. 

§  Pepys,  writing  to  a  friend  in  1682,  says,  that  he  had  been  at  Durham, 
"  where  the  bishop  seems  to  live  more  like  a  prince  of  this,  than  a  preacher 
the  other  world."  Correspondence  of  Pcpys,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  Thoresby's 
Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  61. 
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to  the  minister  of  Bishop's  Auckland  his  willingness  to  ordain 
him  privately,  if  he  would  conform,  and  in  a  form  to  which 
many  Presbyterians  had  no  objection.  "  When  Dr.  Cart- 
wright  took  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop  Cosins,  to 
reflect  upon  Mr.  Lomax,  a  ^Nonconformist  minister,  which  was 
at  that  time  very  customary,  the  bishop  said  to  him,  '  Doctor, 
hold  your  tongue ;  for  to  my  certain  knowledge  John  Lomax 
is  a  learned  man.'  "*  In  his  will  these  words  occur  :  "  I  take 
it  to  be  my  duty,  and  that  of  all  the  bishops  and  ministers  of 
the  church,  to  do  our  utmost  endeavour,  that  at  last  an 
end  may  be  put  to  the  differences  of  religion,  or  at  least  that 
they  may  be  lessened."t 

Dr.  John  Pearson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  gained  the 
esteem  of  the  Presbyterians,  by  his  conduct  at  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference. He  disputed,  says  Baxter,  accurately,  soberly,  and 
calmly,  and  procured  himself  a  great  deal  of  respect  from  the 
ministers  ;  and  a  persuasion,  that  had  he  been  independent  he 
would  have  been  for  peace  ;  and  that  if  all  had  been  in  his 
power,  it  would  have  gone  well ;  he  was  the  strength  and  honour 
of  the  bishops'  cause,  but  the  ministers  doubted  whether  he 
heartily  maintained  it.  An  incident  occurred  during  the  Con- 
ference, which  indicates  a  liberal  tendency  in  this  great  divine. 
When  Ba2^ter  and  his  party  were  stating  the  old  Puritan  griev- 
ance, of  being  compelled  to  kneel  at  the  reception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Pearson  replied,  that  the  Prayer  Book  did  not  exclude 
those  who  did  not  kneel ;  but  Morley  would  not  allow  such  a 

*  Eeynolds,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  hearing  some  young  clergymen  laughing 
at  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  rebuked  them,  saying,  "  He  has  more  solid 
divinity  in  his  little  finger,  than  all  of  you  have  in  your  bodies."  Noncon- 
formists' Memorial,  vol.  i.  p,  489  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

t  Cosins  was  esteemed  by  the  Nonconformists.  In  the  Nonconformists' 
Memorial,  he  is  called  "  a  prelate  of  great  integrity,  how  high  soever  hia 
notions  were  as  to  ecclesiastical  polity."  Baxter,  p.  363.  Neal,  vol.  iv. 
p.  396. 
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liberal  construction,  and  insisted  on  the  exclusive  sense.*  Burnet 
speaks  of  him  in  very  high  terms  :  "  He  was  in  all  respects  the 
greatest  divine  of  the  age  ;  a  inan  of  great  learning,  strong  rea- 
son, and  a  clear  judgment."  His  book  on  the  Apostles'  Creed 
is  one  of  the  most  finished  theological  works  in  our  language,  f 

There  were  several  bishops  who  disapproved  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  Laney,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  visiting  his  dio- 
cese a  short  time  before  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  told  some  of 
his  clergy  that  he  must  enforce  the  Act,  adding,  "  not  I,  but  the 
law."  He  afterwards  told  a  clergyman  who  had  some  sclniples, 
that  "  he  could  look  through  his  fingers."  and  he  allowed  a 
worthy  Nonconformist  to  continue  preaching  for  some  years 
near  his  residence.  Herbert  Crofts,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  a 
conscientious,  charitable,  and  pious  man,  "  a  sincere  Protestant, 
and  a  true  son,  if  not  a  father,  of  the  Church  of  England."  He 
said,  "he  wished  the  church  doors  were  wider,"  and  in  1675, 
wrote  a  short  pamphlet  in  favour  of  moderation,  which  was 
attacked  with  fury  and  bitterness  by  the  High  Church  zealots. J 

There  was  at  this  time  no  lack  of  great  and  good  men  in  the 
church,  whose  works  are  monuments  of  their  piety,  their  elo- 
quence, their  learning.  The  church  had  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Hammond.  Upon  the  same  day  on 
which  the  Parliament  met  that  restored  the  king,  this  devout 

*    Baxter,  pp.  346,  364. 

t  Pearson  edited  and  wrote  a  preface  to  The  Golden  Remains  of  the 
ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eton  ;  in  the  preface  Pearson  states  that 
"  his  high  veneration"  for  Hales  prompted  him  to  the  work.  One  of  Hales's 
sayings  was :  "I  would  renounce  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
to-morrow,  if  it  obliged  me  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians  would  be 
damned ;  and  nobody  would  conclude  another  man  to  be  damned,  who  did 
not  wish  him  so."  Athenae  Oxon.  Stillingfleet's  Irenicum.  Rehearsal 
Transprosed.     Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 

t  It  is  called  "  The  Naked  Truth."  See  ''  Mr.  Smirke ;  or,  the  Divine 
in  Mode,"  which  is  a  reply  from  Andrew  Marvell  to  an  attack  upon  it. 
Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  20th,  1676;  Athenae  Oxon,  Baxter,  part  iii.  pp.  109, 
175. 
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Christian  and  learned  divine  was  taken  to  his  rest.  It  was 
intended  to  make  him  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  as  he  was  a 
moderate  man,  it  was  thought  that  he  would  have  been  in  favour 
of  healing  measures  ;  for  he  said,  that  twenty  years'  calamity 
should  have  taught  men  more  charity  and  brought  them  to 
repentance  and  brotherly  love.*  He  held  the  new  high  views 
concerning  the  divine  right  of  bishops  ;  yet,  says  Baxter,  I  took 
his  death  for  a  great  loss,  for  his  piety  and  wisdom  would  sure 
have  hindered  much  of  the  violence  that  foUowed.t  And  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  would  have  been  the  case,  for  thug 
did  this  holy  man  pray  in  his  last  sickness :  "  Lord,  let  no 
unreasonable  stiffness  of  those  that  are  in  the  right,  no  perverse 
obstinacy  of  those  that  are  in  the  wrong,  hinder  the  closing  of 

our  wounds Mollify  all  exasperated  minds,  take 

off  all  animosities  and  prejudices,  contempt  and  heartburnings, 
and  by  uniting  their  hearts  prepare  for  the  reconciling  their 
opinions.''^ 

Of  all  the  clergy,  no  one  had  so  strong  a  claim  to  high 
preferment  as  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  had  been  one  of  the  late 
king's  chaplains,  and  had  suffered  much  for  his  loyalty  to  his 
church  and  king,  having  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal-Cromwell, 
Baal-Covenant,  or  Baal-Engagement.  In  learning,  he  had  only 
one  equal  amongst  the  old  clergy,  Sanderson ;  in  eloquence,  he 
has  never  been  excelled.  Some  of  his  greatest  pieces  had 
already  appeared,  proving  him  to  be  the  most  splendid  luminary 
that  had  adorned  the  Anglican  church.  He  was  a  man  of  blame- 
less life  and  ardent  piety,  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  occupy  the 
highest  place  in  the  church  j  but  the  writer  of  the  Liberty  of 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  304.    Fell's  Life  of  Hammond.    Baxter,  part  ii. 
pp.  210,  338. 

t  Baxter,  part  i.  p.  97  ;  part  ii.  pp.  149,  208,  210. 

X  See  Hammond's  Works  for  the  two  excellent  prayers  composed  on  his 
death-bed,  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  1684. 
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Prophesying, — a  defence  of  Keligious  Liberty,  only  inferior  to 
tlie  Areopagitica,  the  most  splendid  of  Milton's  prose  works, — 
was  banished  to  an  obscure  bishopric  in  Ireland  ;  whether  his 
liberality  or  piety  were  the  cause,  it  is  hard  to  say.* 

*  Heber  suggests  that  Charles  might  wish  a  man  of  Taylor's  piety,  at  a 
safe  distance ;  perhaps  Sheldon  liked  him  as  little  as  he  did  Leighton. 
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CHAPTER    TV. 


RISE  OF  THE  LIBERAL   OB  LATITUDINAEIAN  PARTY. — SOUTHAMPTON,  HALE, 

WILKINS,  BOYLE,  TILLOTSON,    STILLINGFLEBT. THE  CLARENDON  CODE. — ■ 

ATTEMPTS     TO     RESTORE    THE     PRESBYTERIANS. THE    LIBERAL    CLERGY 

AND   THE    HIGH-FLYERS. — DR.    SAMUEL   PARKER. 


The  statesmen  and  divines  who  were  opposed  to  the  narrow 
and  intolerant  policy  of  Clarendon  and  Sheldon,  were  too  few 
to  render  their  opposition  effectual,  but  they  were  men  of  great 
weight,  and  through  their  influence,  liberal  views  made  steady 
progress  in  the  Anglican  church.  The  originators  and  earliest 
disciples  of  the  liberal  or  latitudinarian  school,  from  which 
came  forth  our  Tillotsons,  Lockes,  and  Hoadleys,  were, — Selden, 
whose  motto,  "  Above  all  things.  Liberty,"  written  in  the  fly- 
leaf of  his  books,  tells  of  the  unquenchable  love  of  mental 
freedom,  which  glowed  within  him, — -Lord  Falkland — his  friends 
the  immortal  Chillingworth  and  the  ever-memorable  John 
Hales, — and  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  in  his  famous  work,  The 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  proves  that  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  are  few,  and  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.* 

At  the  Restoration  th^re  was  a  small  band  of  illustrious  men, 
who  had  imbibed  liberal  views, — Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  Whitchcot,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  Patrick,  Tillotson,  and  Stillingfleet.  They  were  mostly 
Cambridge  men,  and  generally  admirers  of  Plato. 

*  Hales's  tract  on  Schism,  appeared  in  1636 ;  Chillingwortli's  great 
work,  The  Eeligion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  "Way  to  Salvation,  in  1638;  The 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  in  1647.  Lord  Falkland  propably  derived  his 
liberalism  from  the  continental  writers.  Aubrey's  Lives,  Falkland  and 
Hales,  Athense  Oxon  and  Fasti,  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  92. 
Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  viii.  pp.  72-80,  3  05-115,  660.  Bayle's 
Hist.    Diet.    Daille.     Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  443. 
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The  highest  in  rank  of  the  more  liberal  niinded  men,  was 
the  Earl  of  Southampton.  He  and  Clarendon  were  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  king,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  lazy  man, 
and  let  Clarendon  have  too  much  his  own  way.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  honour,  great  virtue,  and  one  of  the  very  few  Eoyalists 
who  preserved  a  just  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He 
was  not  believed  by  the  bishops,  says  Clarendon,  to  have  an 
affection  keen  enough  for  the  government  of  the  church ;  and 
the  disgust  which  a  man  of  his  sentiments  must  have  felt  at  the 
proceedings  in  church  and  state,  is  said  to  have  determined  him 
to  quit  the  king's  service.*  When  the  king  was  restored,  he 
wished  "  the  design  that  had  been  much  talked  of  during  the 
wars,  of  moderating  matters,  both  with  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  the  worship  and  ceremonies  ;  "  to  be 
carried  out.  He  was  annoyed  with  Clarendon  for  giving  way 
to  the  bishops,  and  for  some  time  there  was  a  coldness  between 
these  two  statesmen. -j- 

The  most  eminent  member  of  the  liberal  party  was  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  "  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  most  profound  lawyer  of  his  time.  "J  He  had 
enjoyed  the  honour  and  advantage  of  being  the  intimate  friend 
of  Selden,  from  whom  he  may  have  derived  his  aversion  to 
restraints  upon  religious  freedom  ;  oaths  and  declarations,  he 
thought,  entangled  the  conscience.  He  was  a  devout  church- 
man, and  for  forty  years  never  neglected  attending  church  on 
Sunday.  In  his  advice  to  his  grandchildren,  he  says,  *'At 
church,  let  your  carriage  be  decent  and  reverend ;  sitting  at 

*  Fox's  Hist,  of  James  II.  p.  23. 

t  A  pleasing  instance  of  his  consistency  is  to  be  found  in  Clarendon's 
Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  442.  Bumet,  vol.  i.  p.  390.  Clarendon's  Life,  vol:  iii. 
p.  788.     Fox'sHist.  of  JaraesII.  pp.  22,  23. 

X  These  are  the  words  of  Roger  North,  whose  Toly  principles  lead  him 
to  depreciate  Hale.  Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  i.  p.  121.  Yet  see  the 
Examen,  p.  530. 
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sermon  with   your   hat    off;    kneeling   upon   your   knees   at 
prayers  ;  and  standing  up  at  the  Creed  and  Gloria  Patri,  and 
at  the  reading  of  any  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  this 
hath  been  my  custom  for  forty  years  in  all  times."     On  Christ- 
mas-day,  for  which   he    had  much    reverence,    he   regularly 
received  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  many  years  wrote  some 
verses  on  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  to  express  the  great  joy 
which  was  in  his  heart.     But  he  was  so  averse  to  hypocrisy 
and  cant,  that  he  concealed  his  private  devotions,  and  would 
seldom    speak    about   the  practical   part    of   religion,   which 
somewhat  troubled  his  friend  Baxter,  until  he  discovered  the 
true  cause.     His   most  intimate  friend  was  Bishop  Wilkins, 
but  he  associated  with    most  of  the  latitudinarian  divines ; 
and  with  Baxter  loved  to  converse  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
He  foresaw  the  dangers  attending  the  Restoration,   and  has 
recorded  the  evils  which  would  probably  follow,  in  a  paper 
written  a  few  days  before  the  return  of  the  king.*     He  says, 
"We  are  like  foolish  passengers  in  a  storm,  that  when  the 
boat  reels  too  much  on  one  side,  run  all  to  the  other ;  which  doth 
not  cure  but  increase  the  danger.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  there  was  too  much  splendour  and  formality,  &c. ; 
our  ecclesiastical  government  was  too  tyrannical  and  sharp, 
and  our  cure  was  to  have  none  at  all."     He  feared  that  the 
Restoration  would  carry  men  into  insolence   and  insultation 
over  the  oppressed  party ;  that  men  would   become  proud, 
vain,    loose    and    profane,     insulting,    vindictive,    justifying 
themselves  by  saying, — "It  is  but  a  just  retribution," — and 
resort  to  extreme  measures.     How  these  fears  were  fulfilled, 
we  have  seen.t     Whilst  he  blamed  the  Puritans  for  being  too 

*  See  Ms  "  Considerations  concerning  the  present  and  late  occurrences, 
&c.,  May  13th,  1660."  It  is  given  in  Williams's  Life  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale. 

t  See  the  two  papers  Considerations,  &c.,  and  Observations,  &c.,  in 
Williams's  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 
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eager  and  warm,  breaking  the  churcli  for  little  tilings,  lie 
considered  that  men  of  tender  consciences  should  not  he  forced 
to  practice  that  which  they  believed  to  be  sinful.  He  held, 
as  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter,  that  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  are  few  and  intelligible,  and  contained  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  He  censured  on  the  one  hand  those  rash 
people  who  unchurch  all  the  reformed  churches  which  have 
not  bishops,  revile  pious  N^onconformists,  and  cry  up  ceremo- 
nies as  if  all  religion  consisted  in  them  ;  and  on  the  other, 
those  extreme  dissenters  who  cry  down  the  established  church 
as  popish  or  anti- christian,  and  despise  churchmen  as  formalists, 
without  the  power  of  godliness.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  grieved 
him ;  he  thought  that  many  of  the  Presbyterians  had  merited 
highly  in  the  business  of  the  king's  restoration,  and  at  least 
deserved  that  the  terms  of  conformity  should  not  be  made 
harder  than  before.  It  was  sad  to  him,  to  see  so  many  worthy 
ministers  silenced,  the  church  weakened,  Papists  strengthened, 
the  cause  of  piety  and  love  greatly  wronged  and  hindered. 
He  helped  the  suffering  ministers ;  and  abhorred  the  profane 
scorn  and  wit  with  which  the  Sheldonian  clergy  treated  them. 
He  was  desirous  that  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity  should  be 
passed,  for,  as  though  he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he  said, — 
"  The  Act  of  Uniformity  wiU  never  heal  the  English  nation."* 
"Wilkins,  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  intimate  friend,  was  the  most 
honest  and  liberal  man,  who  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench, 
until  the  Revolution.  He  made  Wadhani  College  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  warden  during  the  Eebellion,  famous  ;  and 
advanced  to  a  high  pitch  the  study  of  astronomy  in  the 
University.  At  his  house  met  Boyle,  Wren,  Ward,  Walhs,  and 
the  other  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  make  philosophical 

*  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  "Nature  of  True  Religion."     Burnet's  Life  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.     Baxter,  part.  iii.  pp.  47,  48,  176,  181. 
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experiments.  His  works  are  chiefly  on  philosophical  subjects, 
one  of  which  on  the  possibility  of  a  passage  to  the  moon, 
occasioned  the  Duchess  of  N'ewcastle  to  say  to  him,  "  Doctor, 
where  am  I  to  find  a  place  for  baiting  at,  in  the  way  up  to  that 
planet  ?"  Wilkins  replied,  *'  Madam,  of  all  other  people  in  the 
world,  I  never  expected  that  question  from  you,  who  have  built 
so  many  castles  in  the  air,  that  you  may  be  every  night  at  one 
of  your  own."*  At  the  Eestoration  he  was  deprived  of  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  Eichard 
Cromwell  had  advanced  him.  Having  married  the  sister  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  being  noted  for  his  liberal  principles, 
Clarendon  and  Sheldon  would  bestow  upon  him  no  preferment; 
and  thus  one  of  the  first  philosophers  in  England  was  for  a  time 
in  as  low  a  condition  as  he  could  be.  But  in  1668  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  setting  up  as  the  patron  of  Liberty  of  Conscience, 
recommended  him  to  the  king,  who,  notwithstanding  Sheldon's 
opposition,  made  him  Bishop  of  Chester.  A  person  asked 
Sheldon  to  recommended  him  to  Wilkins  for  a  place,  "  ^o," 
replied  the  archbishop,  "  t]iat  I  can  by  no  means  do  ;  it  would 
be  a  very  unreasonable  thing  in  me  to  desire  a  favour  from  one 
whose  promotion  I  opposed."  I  will  be  no  richer,  Wilkins  was 
wont  to  say,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  lawn  sleeves 
made  no  change  in  him  ;  he  remained  the  same  liberal,  honest 
man,  opposing  persecution,  and  refusing  to  join  the  dead 
weight  as  the  bishops  were  called  by  the  anti-court  peers.  He 
said  to  Bishop  Cosins,  on  one  occasion,  "While  you,  my  lord, 
are  for  setting  the  top  on  the  piqued  end  downward,  you 
won't  be  able  to  keep  it  up  any  longer  than  you  continue 
whipping  and  scourging ;  while  I  am  for  setting  the  broad 
end  downward,  and  so  it  will  stand  of  itself."  He  tried 
to    undo    the    Act    of    Uniformity,    but    the    bishops    were 

*  Granger's  Biog.  History. 
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against  him  and  he  gained  nothing  but  their  dislike  and 
abuse.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  he  was  a  man  of  as  great  a  mind, 
as  true  a  judgment,  as  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul, 
as  any  he  ever  knew.  Sir  Peter  Pett  describes  him,  as  an 
ornament  of  his  University,  and  the  English  nation,  and  one 
who  adorned  the  gospel  itself  by  his  great  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments.  Anthony  Wood,  with  all  his  Tory  pre- 
judices, allows  that  he  was  a  person  endowed  with  rare  gifts, 
a  noted  theologist  and  preacher,  a  curious  critic  in  several 
matters,  a  great  promoter  of  the  new  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, as  any  of  his  time  ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  there  was 
anything  deficient  in  him  but  a  constant  mind  and  settled 
principles  ;  the  great  men  of  the  church  as  Sheldon,  Fell, 
Dolben,  &c.,  did  malign  him  in  theu'  discourse,  for  his  waver- 
ing and  unconstant  mind  in  religion.* 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  was  another  eminent  member  of  the 
Liberal  party.  He  and  Bishop  Wilkins  were  the  chief  founders 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  new  philosophy.  He  had  a  profound  veneration 
for  the  Deity,  so  that  he  would  never  mention  His  sacred 
Name  without  a  pause,  in  which  practice  he  was  so  exact, 
that  he  was  not  kno^vn  once  to  fail  in  it  His  main 
design  in  his  philosophical  researches,  was  to  raise  in  himself 
and  others  high  thoughts  of  the  wisdom,  greatness,  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity.  He  thought  that  Christianity  was  in- 
tended to  purify  the  hearts  and  govern  the  lives  of  men  ;  and 
therefore  loved  not  those  disputes  about  lesser  matters  in  which 
Christians  were  engaged.  He  spoke  with  great  zeal  against  per- 
secution on  account  of  religion,  and  it  much  grieved  him  to  see 
the  severities  practiced  towards  those  who  dissented  from  the 
church,  for  though  he  did  agree  with  the  church  of  England,  he 
*  Athenee  Oxon.     Burnet's  Life  of  Hale,  Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  22. 
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was  for  moderation,  and  thought  that  tender  consciences  ought 
not  to  be  forced.  He  had  no  narrow,  illiberal  thoughts  in 
religion,  and  was  much  troubled  at  the  disputes  and  divisions 
among  Christians.  The  liberal  design  of  Boyle  and  Sir  Peter 
Pett,  at  the  time  of  the  Eestoration,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
"  Mr.  Boyle  and  Sir  Peter,  discoursing  of  the  severities  practiced 
by  the  bishops  towards  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,, 
and  of  those  which  were  returned  upon  the  Episcopal  divines 
during  the  following  usurpations ;  and  being  apprehensive,  that 
the  restored  clergy  might  be  tempted  by  their  late  sufferings  to 
such  a  vindictive  retaliation  as  would  be  contrary  to  the  true 
measures  of  Christianity  and  politics,  they  came  at  last  to  an 
agreement,  that  it  would  tend  to  the  public  good,  to  have  some- 
thing written  and  published  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience." 
Accordingly,  two  tracts  were  written,  one  by  Sir  Peter  Pett, 
the  other  by  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow ;  the  latter  was  not  published, 
"  because  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  not,  how  strong  soever 
its  reasonings  were,  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  rigorous 
measures  resolved  upon  against  the  !N"onconforniists ;  so,  on 
the  other,  it  might  expose  the  doctor  to  the  resentment  of  his 
brethren."* 

Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet,  w^ho  at  the  Eestoration  were 
young  men,  became  the  chiefs  of  the  latitudinarians  as  they 
rose  in  the  church ;  and  were  most  maligned  by  the  Sheldon 
party  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  f  In  the  same  year  in  which 
the  fatal  Act  of  Uniformity  passed,  re-appeared  Stillingfleet's 
first  work,  the  "  Irenicum ;  or,  a  Weapon-Salve  for  the 
Church's  Wounds."  The  learning,  the  moderation,  the  rea- 
soning of  this  remarkable  treatise,  make  it  a  masterpiece.     In 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Boyle.    Athenae  Oxon,  Pett ;  and  Fasti,  Boyle. 

t  Stillingfleet  was  the  object  of  Dryden's  sarcasm  in  the  Hind  and 
Panther. 
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the  preface  lie  speaks  of  tlie  miscliief  of  forcing  men  to  observe 
rites  and  ceremonies  at  which  they  scruple.  "  Christ's  design 
was  to  ease  men  of  their  former  burdens,  and  not  to  lay  on  more. 
He  that  came  to  take  away  the  insurmountable  yoke  of  Jewish 
ceremonies,  certainly  did  never  intend  to  gall  the  necks  of  the 
disciples  with  another  instead  of  it.  .  .  .  Would  there  ever 
be  the  less  peace  and  unity  in  a  church,  if  a  diversity  were 
allowed  as  to  practices  supposed  indifferent  1  The  unity  of  the 
church  is  an  unity  of  love  and  affection,  and  not  a  bare  uniformity 
of  practice  or  opinion.  The  latter  is  extremely  desirable  in  a 
church  ;  but  as  long  as  there  are  several  ranks  and  sizes  of  men 
in  it,  very  hardly  attainable,  because  of  the  different  persuasions 
of  men's  minds  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  things  required."  It 
was  a  bold  act  for  a  young  man,  to  publish  such  liberal  sentiments 
as  these,  when  "  the  road  to  preferment  lay  another  way  ; "  his 
merits  however  were  noticed  by  the  moderate  church  party,  for 
he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  preacher  at  the 
Eolls  Chapel ;  and  Lord  Southampton  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn ;  his  next  preferment  was 
procured  for  him  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  j*  at  the  Ee volution  he 
and  other  liberal  divines  were  raised  to  the  Episcopal  bench. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  to  the  ^Nonconformists  the 
beginning  of  sorrows ;  in  1664  the  Conventicle  Act  passed, 
suppressing  seditious  conventicles,  as  private  religious  meetings 
were  insultingly  called  ;f  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Five- 
Mile  Act,  by  Avhicli  the  N^onconformist  ministers  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  "  I  do  swear  that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king,  &c.,  and  I 
will  not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  government 

*  See  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Letter  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  Lord 
King's  Life  of  Locke,  p.  194. 

t  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  421.     Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
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either  in  cliurch  or  state."  Tliose  who  refused  to  take  this 
infamous  oath,  and  write  themselves  slaves,  were  not  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  any  city,  corporation,  or  place  where  they 
had  preached.*  This  ingeniously  cruel  statute,  promoted  by 
"  our  great  bishop,"  as  Locke  calls  Sheldon,  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  He  said  that  no 
honest  man  could  take  the  oath  required  from  Nonconformist 
ministers,  for  though  he  had  always  been  firm  to  the  church, 
yet,  as  things  were  managed,  he  did  not  know  but  he  himself 
might  see  cause  to  endeavour  an  alteration.  "  I  will  not  be 
sworn,"  exclaimed  our  free-spirited  English  Earl,  "  not  to  take 
away  Episcopacy. "f  Dr.  Earl,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  also 
opposed  it  j  and  dying  a  short  time  ^fter  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  some  bigots  reckoned  his  death  just  for  opposing  it.:|: 

The  Five-Mile  Act  is  the  last  of  Clarendon's  code.  He  was 
hated  by  the  Court  for  his  virtues  ;  and  his  haughty  dictatorial 
conduct  had  made  him  a  host  of  enemies.  It  is  remarkable 
that  when  this  great  patron  of  persecution  was  disgraced,  the 
Nonconformists  whom  he  had  so  grievously  wronged  were  not 
,  eager  for  his  fall,  and  some  were  his  friends.  § 

After  Clarendon's  banishment, ||  the  king,  professing  a  desire 

*  Baxter,  part  iii.  pp.  3-5. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  390.  Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  3,  Letter  from  a  person 
of  quality,  1675. 

i  He  had  been  sub-tutor  to  Charles  II.,  who  esteemed  him  more  than 
any  of  the  other  clergy,  as  he  never  could  hear  of  or  see  anything  amiss  in 
him ;  he  was  a  charitable,  sweet-tempered,  forgiving  man.  See  the 
character  given  by  Isaac  Walton,  in  his  Life  of  Hooker,  of  this  amiable 
bishop.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  390.  Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  684.  Neal,  vol.  iv. 
p.  417. 

§  Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  20. 

II  Sheldon  and  those  of  the  bishops  who  were  attached  to  Clarendon 
were  in  disgrace.  The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Pepys  will 
explain  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time  : 

Nov.  21st,  1667. — Only  three  bishops  for  Clarendon's  commitment, 
Reynolds,  Cosins,  and  another. 

Dec.  21st,  1667. — The  archbishop  (Sheldon)  no  more  at  the  cabal. 

Dec.  23rd,  1667. — Bishops  of  Winchester,  Rochester,  and  some  other 
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to  bring  "back  the  iNTonconforinists  to  the  church,  Lord-Keeper 
Bridgman,  Bishop  Wilkins,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Burton 
on  the  part  of  the  church  ;  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Manton,  on  the 
part  of  the  Presbyterians,  had  several  meetings,  and  at  last 
agreed  upon  a  scheme,  (1668).  The  particulars  were  laid 
before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  drew  up  a  bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  ensuing  Parliament,  which  Lord-Keeper  Bridgman 
promised  to  support  with  all  hLs  power.  But  no  sooner  was  it 
known  that  such  a  bill  was  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  than 
a  great  outcry  was  raised  by  Clarendon's  friends  that  the 
church  was  in  danger,  and  about  to  be  undermined  and 
ruined.  It  was  said,  that  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  the 
church  to  offer  concessions, — that  it  was  better  to  have  the 
Puritans  out  of  the  church  as  a  schism,  than  in  it  as  a  faction, 
disturbing  it  and  dividing  it, — that  no  one  could  tell  where 
concessions  would  end  if  once  the  church  began  making  them. 
It  soon  became  plain,  from  this  clamour,  that  the  bill  would  be 
lost.  The  Commons  met,  and  after  "  mightily  and  generally 
inveighing  "  against  the  project,  passed  a  resolution  that  no  bill 
for  the  comprehension  of  dissenters  should  be  received.* 
Had  this  bill  been  carried,  about  1400  of  the  Puritan  ministers 
would  have  returned  to  the  churcL 

great  prelates  are  suspended, — a  cloud  upon  the  archbishop, — ^heayy  blow 
to  the  clergy. 

Dec.  27th,  1667.— (Sir  W.  Coventry)  tells  me  that  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
biu-y  is  a  mighty  stout  man,  and  a  man  of  a  brave,  high  spirit,  and  cares  not 
for  this  disfavour  that  he  is  under  at  Court,  knowing  that  the  king  cannot 
take  away  his  profits  during  his  life,  and  therefore  do  not  value  it. 

Jan.  1st,  1667-8. — They  did  talk  much  of  the  disgrace  the  archbishop 
is  fallen  under  with  the  king,  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops  also. 

*  Collier  says :  "  "When  the  House  sat,  the  Episcopal  party  crushed  the 
design,  and  carried  a  vote  against  bringing  in  a  bill  of  this  nature."  Collier, 
vol.  viii.  p.  452.  Pepys  has  this  entry,  Mar.  10th,  1667-8.  ^  "  He  tells  me, 
he  believes  the  Parliament  will  not  be  brought  to  do  anything  in  matters  of 
religion,  but  will  adhere  to  the  bishops."  Pari.  Hist.  Baxter,  part  iii.  pp. 
23-36.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  449,  450,  451.  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  pp.  539> 
540.    Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  653. 


Ill 

In  1670,  Morley  and  some  of  the  other  bishops  talked  about 
restoring  the  Presbyterians,  but  nothing  was  done.  The  zeal 
of  the  Commons  was  not  yet  grown  cool ;  they  renewed  the 
Conventicle  Act,  and  made  it  more  severe.*  In  the  Lords, 
Bishop  Wilkins  opposed  it ;  the  king  had  asked  him  to  be 
quiet,  but  he  replied  that  as  an  Englishman  and  bishop,  he 
had  a  right  to  speak  and  vote,  and  should  not  conceal  his 
opinion.  Sheldon  zealously  promoted  these  measures  ;  and  on 
no  single  occasion  do  we  find  him  restraining  the  cold-blooded 
persecution  which  was  now  carried  on,  a  persecution  which 
Hallam  thinks  may  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  that 
in  the  time  cf  Charles  I.t  But  a  few  years  later,  the  Com- 
mons seem  to  have  become  aware  of  their  folly,  for  in  1673, 
they  resolved,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  for  the  ease  of  dissenters  ;  it  passed  the  Lower 
House,  notwithstanding  some  mournful  predictions  that  the 
kingdom  might  be  endangered  and  put  in  an  uproar,  that  the 
2000  preachers  and  10,000  more  might  come  with  arms  in 
their  hands.J  But  it  was  either  defeated  in  the  Lords  by 
Sheldon  and  his  followers,  or  lost  through  the  prorogation 
which  soon  followed.  The  bishops,  according  to  Locke,  were 
frightened  at  the  progress  of  Popery,  but  when  their  fright 
passed  away,  they  instructed  their  party  to  revive  the  old 
persecutions  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  || 

This  was  followed  by  another  attempt  to  restore  the  Presby- 
terians (1673).     Lord.  Orrery  asked  Baxter  to  draw  up  some 

*  Baxter,  part  iii.  pp.  83,  84. 

t  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  pp.  350,  353.  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  444.  Baxter,  part 
iii.  p.  74. 

J  See  the  Speeches  of  Sir  John  Duncombe,  and  Sir  John  Birkenhead. 
The  former  gentleman  appealed  to  know  "if  there  were  anything  in 
England  of  persecution  to  dissenters."     Pari.  Hist. 

II  Pari.  Hist.  CoUier,  vol.  viii.  p.  457.  Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  536.  Baxter, 
part  iii,  p.  103.  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  394.  Letter  from  a  person  of  quality. 
1675. 
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proposals,  wliicli  being  shewn  to  Morley,  who  had  again  in- 
timated his  wish  that  something  should  be  done  to  heal  the 
breach,  were  not  approved,  and  the  matter  came  to  an  end.  A 
short  time  after,  a  bill  was  drawn  up  by  some  leading  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  when  it  was  shewn  to  Morley,  he 
urged  them  to  withdraw  it.*  To  prove,  however,  that  he  was 
willing  to  make  some  concession,  he  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  a  bill  to  take  away  the  declaration  of  "  assent  and 
consent ; "  but  the  other  bishops  opposed  it,  and  it  was  lost.t 
A,s  the  danger  of  Popery  increased,  Morley  and  some  other 
bishops  professed  to  be  anxious  to  take  in  the  Nonconformists.^ 
Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet  again  met  Baxter,  with  Bates,  Manton, 
and  Matthew  Pool  (1675);  a  scheme  was  agreed  upon  which 
Baxter  requested  should  not  be  shewn  to  Morley,  "  as  likest  to 
frustrate  it,"  but  to  Bishop  Pearson,  a  sober,  learned  man,  and 
Bishop  Ward.  But  all  their  labours  were  in  vain,  for  Tillotson 
wrote  to  Baxter  saying, — He  had  spoken  to  Seth  Ward,  but 
found  that  several  things  could  not  be  obtained  ;  he  was  un- 
willing that  his  name  should  be  used,  for  although  he  most 
heartily  desired  an  Accommodation,  and  would  always  endeavour 
it,  yet  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  himself  and  do  no  good  ;  there 
was  no  chance  of  the  scheme  passing  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  king  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  bishops,  which  for  the 
present  he  saw  little  reason  to  expect.  § 

♦  This  bill,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  to  abolish  all  oaths,  declarations, 
and  subscriptions  required  from  the  clergy,  except  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  and  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  according  to  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth. 

t    Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  140. 

X  Baxter  considered  that  these  professions  on  the  part  of  Morley  were  a 
trick ;  partly  to  divert  from  himself  and  the  bishops  the  odium  which  their 
persecuting  proceedings  were  drawing  upon  them,  and  partly  to  enable  him 
by  having  a  hand  in  the  negociatious,  to  be  better  able  to  frustrate  them. 
Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  157. 

§  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  pp.  43,  44.  Memoir  of  Tillotson,  ia 
"Wordsworth's  Ecc.  Biog.        Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  157. 
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In  1680,  Stillingfleet  invited  Howe  and  Bates,  to  meet 
Tillotson  and  Bishop  Lloyd,  at  his  house  ;  the  bishop,  who  had 
declined  meeting  Baxter,  was  unable  to  attend,  and  the  matter 
fell  to  the  ground.*  The  nation  at  this  time  was  in  a  highly 
excited  state  on  the  subject  of  Popery  ;  now  came  into  use  the 
terms  Whigs  and  Tories  ;  the  people  forbidden  to  hum  the 
Pope,  gratified  their  Protestant  zeal  by  drowning  him.  The 
clergy  thought  the  knife  of  the  Papists  at  their  throats ;  and 
the  Commons  seemed  anxious  to  make  friends  with  the  !Non- 
conformists.  They  appointed  a  committee,  who  agreed  to  a  bill 
for  "  uniting  His  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects."  It  was  read  for 
the  first  time  Dec.  21st,  1680;  but  meeting  with  opposition, 
another  was  substituted  for  it,  exempting  dissenters  from  cer- 
tain penalties,  which  passed  both  Houses,  and  afterwards  dis- 
appeared in  a  mysterious  manner,  the  king  disliking  it.f  .  The 
objections  which  were  brought  against  this  attempt  to  draw  in 
dissenters  were  the  same  as  before  ;  and  the  foolish  old  cries 
were  raised.  J  The  church  was  in  danger, — it  would  be  puUed 
down, — concessions  would  increase  the  boldness  of  dissenters, 
a  sort  o'f  people  not  to  be  ruled  or  advised  by  the  king  or 
fathers  of  the  church, — once  begin  to  yield,  and  an  utter 
subversion  would  follow, — dissenters  should  be  forced  to  yield 
to  the, church,  not  the  church  to  dissenters.  This  bill  of  union 
was  not  heartily  supported  by  the  Nonconformists,  because, 
says  Baxter,  they  found  the  bill  would  not  go,   or  if  it  passed 

.    *    Life  of  Howe,  p.  271. 
t  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  king's  natural  sons  was  standing  by  the 

Kennet  says; 
rehension.'' 
the  close  of 

the  session  that  "  it  was  one  of  those'  parliamentary  fire-works  that  are 
occasionally  let  off,  only  to  make  a  noise  and  expire."  Kennet,  vol.  iii. 
p.  382.  Eapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  719.  Echard,  p.  999.  Anthony  4  Wood's 
Life,  p.  xcvi. 

+  Pari.  Hist.,  Dec.  21st,  1680. 
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the  Commons,  it  would  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  bishops.* 
This  was  the  last  attempt  in  Charles  II.'s  reign  to  restore  the 
Presbyterians.  Twenty  years  had  now  passed,  since  the  ejection 
of  the  Puritans ;  and  men  began  to  despair  :  "  I  have  no  good 
hopes  of  this  matter,"  Tillotson  writes  to  Eobert  Nelson,  "  till 
minds  of  men  become  more  calm." 

These  schemes  of  comprehension  only  aimed  at  restoring 
those  of  the  ejected  ministers  who  were  Presbyterian,  as  the 
Episcopal  Nonconformists  were  commonly  called.  The  few 
of  the  2000  who  were  Independents  regarded  with  no  favour 
the  efforts  of  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Manton,  whom  they  knew 
were  dissenters  only  in  name.  They  called  the  Presbyterians 
lukewarm  temporizers, — men  of  too  large  principles, — ^men  who 
supt  the  anti-Christian  pottage,  though  they  would  not  eat  the 
flesh.  The  Independents  were  more  rigid  Calvinists,  more 
exclusive  in  their  terms  of  church  communion  than  the  Pres- 
byterians, averse  to  an  established  church,  but  in  favour  of 
Toleration.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the  contrary,  were  in 
favour  of  union  with  the  National  church,  but  averse  to 
Toleration,  and  probably  brought  upon  themselves  ad^tional 
suffering  by  refusing  to  concur  in  a  toleration  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  If  we,  says  Baxter,  would  have  but  opened  the 
door  to  let  the  Papists  in,  we  might  in  all  likelihood  have  had 
our  part.t  The  sharp  persecutions,  however,  which  the  Pres- 
byterians suffered  in  common  with  other  Nonconformists,  from 
the  Eestoration  to  the  Revolution,  unsealed  their  eyes,  and 
purged  out  of  them  the  old  leaven  of  intolerance. 

The  excellent  men  who  promoted  the  attempts  to  enlarge 

*  Tillotson,  writing  to  his  friend  Robert  Nelson,  says,  the  Bill  of  Union 
pleased  neither  the  bishops  nor  dissenters.  Burnet  says :  "  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  aU  people,  the  Nonconformists  neglected  the  bill."  Burnet,  vol.  ii. 
p.  267.        Birch's  Life  of  ToUotson,  pp.  81,  82.        Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  681. 

t  Baxter,  part  iii.  pp.  23,  36,  43,  84. 
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the  churcli  were  assailed  in  bitter  terms  by  their  brethren. 
But  the  liberal  churchmen,  though  the  minority,  were  in 
learning  and  ia  virtue  decidedly  superior  to  their  assailants. 
Their  attachment  to  the  church  was  sincere  and  strong  ;  their 
lives  were  irreproachable,  their  sermons  and  writings  did 
honour  to  the  church,  and  upheld  its  character  in  the  worst 
of  times.  Happily,  says  Baxter,  the  parish  churches  of 
London  had  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  clergy  in  them, 
especially  Stillingfleet,  Tillotson,  White,  Outram,  Patrick, 
Whitchcot,  &c.  The  ISTonconformists  confessed  that  the  Whig 
churchmen  did  the  church  most  service,  and  the  Nonconfor- 
mists most  hurt.  A  leading  !N"onconformist,  writing  in  16,80, 
says  :  Several  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  church  of  England, 
as  Dr.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Patrick,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  persons  of  great  learning,  worth,  and  piety, 
and  uphold  the  hierarchy  and  the  church.  Neal  allows  that 
"  the  Tillotsons,  Stillingfleets,  Whitchcots,  Wilkins,  Cudworths, 
&c.,  were  men  of  the  first  rank  for  learning,   sobriety,   and 

virtue but  their  numbers  were  few,  because 

the  road  to  preferment  lay  another  way."*  They  were  sneered 
at  as  latitudinarians,  because  they  were  in  favour  of  allowing 
liberty  or  latitude  to  men  in  things  indifferent.  They  saw 
with  regret  the  bitterness  with  which  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters contended  about  a  rite,  a  vestment,  a  gesture ;  and 
though  they  themselves  had  no  prejudices  against  the  decent 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  they  would  not  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  sacrifice  unity.  In  truth,  they  had  "a 
lofty  disdain  of  those  trifling  subjects"  which  were  dividing 
men  agreed  ia  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  their  generous 
minds  longed  to  see  such  men  as  Baxter,  Howe,  Philip  Henry, 
and  Manton,  ministering  at  the  altars  of  the  national  church* 
*  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  370,  note  a.    Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  397. 
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This  was  their  crime,  and  for  this  they  were  reviled  as  trim- 
mers,— Grindalizers, — no  lovers  of  the  church,* — wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing, — designing  hypocrites, — betrayers  and  under- 
miners  of  the  church, — men  who  smile  in  your  face,  when  about 
to  cut  your  throat, — men  who  handled  the  church  with  the 
hands  of  Esau,  but  now  speak  with  the  voice  of  Jacob, — ^men 
who  trim  and  trick,  play  fast  and  loose, — who  under  their 
beloved  moderation,  in  a  creeping,  whining,  sanctified  dialect, 
aim  at  encouraging  and  supporting  dissenters,  and  on  behalf  of 
their  old  Puritan  friends  pimp  for  bills  of  union,  comprehension 
or  toleration  ;  good  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  England,  and 
perhaps  for  themselves  too,  that  they  had  never  been  born. 
The  churches  of  moderate  clergymen  were  conventicles. 
Moderation  was  declaimed  against  with  so  much  zeal  and 
fierceness,  that  it  seemed  to  be  considered  the  sum  of  all  vices  ; 
it  was  denounced  as  vile  cant, — ^venomous  gibberish, — a  word 
to  gull  and  manage  the  rabble, — the  prescription  of  spiritual 
quacks  and  mountebanks  for  skinning  over  the  church's 
wounds, — a  harmless  gilded  word,  covering  the  worst  of  designs 
against  the  best  of  churches.  In  such  terms  were  the  moderate 
and  liberal-minded  members  of  the  church,  and  their  struggles 
against  the  intolerant  policy  of  the  times,  revHed-t 

The  immediate  effects  of  Sheldon's  policy  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  opinions  and  practices  which  prevailed  in  the  church  from 
Black  Bartholomew's  Day  to  the  Revolution.  An  inferior  body 
of  men  rushed  into  the  places  of  the  ejected  ministers.     The 

*  "Wood,  speaking  of  Hales's  Tract  on  Schism,  says :  "  It  hath  given 
great  advantage  and  use  to  some  that  have  not  loved,  nor  are  lovers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  E.  S.  (Edward  Stillingfleet)  in  his  Irenicum." 
Athenae  Oxon,  vol,  iii.  p.  414.        Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  391. 

t  See  South's  Sermons,  particularly  those  on  "  The  fatal  influence  of 
words  and  names  falsely  applied,"  part  i. ;  and  "  False  methods  of  church 
government  exploded,"  in  tvhich  is  the  description  of  a  conforming  Puritan. 
Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  410,  notes  a  and  b. 
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liberal  clergy  were  depressed,  and  benefices  heaped  by  the  bushel 
on  the  favoured  ones.  The  aspu-ants  for  preferment  found  that 
the  quickest  way  to  rise  was  to  cringe  to  the  bishops  and 
great  men,  revile  dissenters,  rail  at  their  liberal  brethren, 
denounce  the  whigs,  and  cry  up  the  king.  The  higher  clergy 
set  an  ill  example,  idling  in  London,  dancing  attendance  at  some 
gTeat  man's  levee,  snatching  at  every  piece  of  preferment  that 
fell  vacant,  to  add  to  those  they  already  possessed,  leaving  their 
spiritual  duties  to  be  performed  by  half-starved  curates.'^ 
Bribes  for  prefeisnent,  it  is  said,  were  not  unconunon.t  "  All 
promotions,"  writes  Andrew  Marvell,  "spiritual  and  temporal, 
pass  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland."  The 
bishops  offended  men  by  their  covetousness  ;  great  wealth 
flowed  into  their  coffers,  yet  they  often  held  with  their 
bishoprics,  a  deanery,  a  comfortable  prebendary,  together  with 
a  good  fat  parsonage,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  sinecures ;  the 
drudgery  of  praying  and  preaching  was  left  to  curates  hired  at 
the  smallest  wages.:}:  Charles  himself  complained  of  the  clergy. 
He  said,  there  would  be  no  dissenters  if  the  clergy  lived  well, 
and  went  about  their  parishes,  but  they  were  ambitious, 
scandalous,  and  covetous  ;  they  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get 
good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a  good  table.  §  Learning  was 
neglected.  At  Hereford  and  Worcester  cathedrals  lay  valuable 
manuscripts,  untouched  and  useless ;  the  clergy  cared  not  for 

*  Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  Baxtea-,  part  iii.  p.  147. 
Whiston's  Memoirs  df  Dr.  Clarke. 

t  An  instance  is  given  in  Nelson's  Life  of  Bull.  Marvell  says,  too 
many  of  the  clergy  are  reported  to  do  this.  See  the  account  of  Bishop 
Wood  in  Athenoe  Oxon,  and  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft. 

t  Sir  Thos.  Brown's  works,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  Marvell's  Letters  to  his 
Constituents.  Basire's  Correspondence,  pp.  230,231.  Baxter,  part  iii. 
p.  141. 

§  Baxter's  letter  to  Mr.  Stephens.  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  2nd  series, 
vol.  iv.  p.  26.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  448.  Pcpys's  Diary,  Feb.  16th,  1668. 
Locke's  Journal,  Aug.  2nd,  1680. 
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such  things.*  The  scholars  at  Oxford  spent  their  time  in 
ale-houses,  taverns,  and  coffee-houses  ;  learning  declined  in  the 
University,  but  drinking  and  Toryism  flourished.  One  of  the 
colleges  was  inhabited  only  by  a  few  families,  to  keep  it  from 
ruin.  The  Whigs  regarded  Oxford  as  a  dangerous  place,  and 
feared  to  send  their  sons,  lest  they  should  become  Papists  and 
Tories.  A  Mr.  Parkinson  was  expelled  for  Whiggism  ;  Locke 
was  basely  deprived  of  his  studentship ;  and  the  Whigs  run 
down.  Drunken  riots  were  too  frequent.t  White  Kennet, 
then  a  noted  Tory,  found  one  evening  some  scholars  engaged  in 
a  drinking  bout,  whom  he  reprimanded  for  keeping  such  late 
hours  ;  one  of  them  said  suddenly,  "  You  will  excuse  us  ;  we 
were  now  met  to  drink  prosperity  to  the  church ;  to  which  pou 
can  have  no  objection."  He  answered  with  a  solemn  air, 
"  We  are  to  pray  for  the  church,  and  to  fight  for  the  church,  but 
not  to  drink  for  the  church."J  The  most  servile  doctrines  were 
preached  ;  the  king  was  above  the  law ;  the  people  were  his 
property  whom  he  might  rob,  wrong,  and  slay,  as  he  pleased. 
To  say  that  "  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  breath  of  our  nos- 
trils," who  is  "  not  only  the  ordinance,  but  the  gift  of  God," 
might  be  resisted  on  any  pretence  whatever,  was  impious, 
infamous,  seditious,  heretical,  damnable,  blasphemous.  §  Sprat, 
the  pliant  Eishop  of  Eochester,  called  Charles  II.,  a  god-Hke 
man.  The  most  enlightened  clergy,  as  Tillotson  and  Burnet, 
thought  it  not  lawful,  on  any  occasion,  to  take  up  arms  against 

*  Aubrey's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  556,  557.  Hearne's  Account  of  Anthony 
a  "Wood. 

t  Anthony  a  Wood's  Life,  pp.  73,  76,  79,  80,  87,  88,  89j  91,  94,  97,  98r 
99,  105.        AthensB  Oxon,  Parkinson. 

X  Nicholls's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

§  See  *'The  judgment  and  decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  July  21, 
1683.  Address*  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Sept.  18th,  1680.  ForuL 
of  Prayer  for  Sept.  9th,  1683.  Kennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  410.  South's  Sermon 
"  on  the  Martyrdom  of  Charles  L,  preached  shortly  after  the  Restoration.'* 
Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  367. 
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the  king,  and  in  vain  tried  to  bring  the  partriotic  Lord  William 
Eussell  to  their  mind.*  The  Prayer  Eook  was  made  an  idol, 
as  though  "  it  had  dropped  down  from  heaven,  and  had  been 
framed  by  a  synod  of  archangels."  One  divine  declared  "  that 
there  was  not  one  tittle  of  it,  but  it  was  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  proving  his  assertion  from  the  first  prayer  in  the 
Marriage  Service.t  To  inflame  men's  minds  against  Whigs, 
moderate  churchmen,  and  dissenters,  was  to  act  "as  true  sons  of 
Holy  Mother  Church."  The  Tory  clergy  abhorred,  as  they  did 
the  devil  and  his  angels,  those  troublesome  folks,  the  Whigs, 
who  cantingly  professed  to  love  the  king,  but  would  not  give 
him  money. :j:  The  Puritans  were  an  inexhaustible  subject  of 
merriment,  not  in  conversation  only,  but  even  in  the  pulpit. 
Their  demure  looks,  their  up-turned  eyes,  their  squinting,  their 
hands  crossed  upon  the  breast,  their  wry  mouths,  their  affected 
gesticulation,  their  nasal  twang,  their  groanings,  their  canting 
phrases,  their  hypocrisy,  were  topics  on  which  the  high-flying 
royalists  were  never  weary  of  dilating.  The  sermons  were  full 
of  girds  against  the  snivelling  saints, — the  precise  fellows,  who 
like  Pharisees,  made  long  prayers,  ^d  felt  the  pulse  of  a  holy 
sister.  §     These  schismatics,  fanatics,  rebels,  must  be  dealt  with 

*  Lord  John  Russell's  Life  of  Lord  "WiUiam  Russell.  Granger's 
Biog.  Hist.,  Sprat. 

t  A  certain  good  archdeacon  went  about  town  and  country  preaching 
from  the  text,  "  The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas.  .  .  .  ,  and  the  books, 
but  especially  the  parchments  ;"  in  which  he  found  the  whole  Liturgy,  the 
Canonical  habits,  and  all  the  equipage  of  a  Conformist.  The  Rehearsal 
Transprosed,  p.  166, 

X  Life  of  Dr.  John  North,  vol.  iii.  p.  358.  Sir  M.  Hale's  Nature  of 
True  Religion. 

§  The  sermons  of  the  witty  but  profane  South,  abound  in  sarcasms 
against  Puritans  and  moderate  churchmen.  See  those  "  On  confidence  in 
Prayer,"  "  Good  intentions  no  excuse  for  bad  actions,"  and  "  The  duties  of 
the  Episcopal  function."  See  also  the  letter  from  Dr.  Wallis  to  Boyle, 
giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Oxford  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre.  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  9th  and  10th,  1669.  Thoresby's 
Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  53.     Fasti  Oxon. 
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rigorously,  chastised  and  scourged,  fined,  imprisoned,  ruined, 
banished ;  to  introduce  them  into  the  churcli,  would  be  to 
bring  back  a  plague  into  her  bowels,  to  tolerate  thepi  was  to 
permit  a  plague  to  rage  around  her.  They  were  seditious, — 
the  devils  proxies, — a  generation  of  vipers  who  may  rend  again 
the  bowels  of  Church  and  State, — ^notorious  seducere  fit  to  be 
transported/^'  "  Cure  them,"  said  a  preacher  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  "  by  vengeance,  teach  them  by  scourges  or 
scorpions,  and  open  their  eyes  with  gall."f  But  the  magistrates 
after  a  time  grew  weary  of  persecuting  the  dissenters.  Twelve 
or  thirteen  of  the  bishops  dining  with  the  Sherifl^  of  London, 
the  conversation  was  about  the  dissenters,  and  the  necessity  of 
rigorously  executing  the  laws  against  them,  upon  which  the 
Sheriff  said  :  "  We  cannot  trade  with  our  neighbours  one  day, 
and  send  them  to  gaol  the  next."t  The  Vicar  of  Newcastle, 
writing  to  a  friend  says  :  "I  verily  beleeve  that  my  endeavour  to 
suppresse  conventicles  both  by  preaching  and  complaining,  and 
writing,  is  the  originall  of  that  disgust  which  I  dayly  heare 
the  magistrates  have  conceived  against  mee."|| 

A  leading  man  among  these  fiery  divines,  a  man  in  whom 
Sheldon  delighted,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Parker.  He  had  been 
bred  among  the  Puritans.  At  Oxford,  he  was  "  one  of  the 
straitest  of  the  sect ;"  at  Bess  Hampton's  prayer  meetings  and 

*  Thoresby's  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  34,  62,  73,  109,  143 ;  vol.ii.  p.  419. 
Basire's  Correspondence,  p.  232,  233,  271-273,  277,  279. 

t  The  Bible  was  thought  to  justify  such  violence.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford  (about  1670)  came  to  a  fanatic's  house,  and  found  people  praying  : 
he  bade  them  attend  St.  Mary's  Church  in  the  king's  name,  (the  beadle  said 
he  would  drive  them  in  the  devil's  name)  saying,  he  had  thus  converted 
hundreds  into  churchmen  at  Beading.  The  people  reason  with  him,  upon 
which  the  Vice-Chancellor  justified  himself  by  these  words :  (Luke  xiv.  23) 
'^  Compeltheni  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled."  See  Milton's 
Civil  Power  in  Ecc.  Causes.  About  1672  the  Becorder  of  London  openly 
said,  that  it  would  never  be  well  in  England  until  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
was  set  up.  Baxter,  part  iii.  pp.  141,  142,  177,  187. 
I  Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  607. 
I)  Basire's  Correspondence,  pp.  279,  280. 
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sermons,  no  one  was  more  constant.  He  was  a  rigid  faster, 
and  belonged  to  the  grewellers*  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
preciousest  young  men  in  the  University.  Coming  to  Lon- 
don about  the  time  of  the  Eestoration,  he  found  Puritanism 
going  out  of  fashion ;  in  a  short  time  his  eyes  were  opened, 
and  as  he  pretended,  he  was  delivered  from  the  unhappy  pre- 
judices under  which  he  had  been  labouring,  for  which  he  gave 
God  thanks.  This  ecclesiastical  weathercock  now  veered  com-  • 
pletely  round,  and  henceforward  became  a  great  droller  upon 
the  Puritans.  His  first  production  appeared  in  1665,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Sheldon,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  appointed 
one  of  his  chaplains  ;  he  was  thus  placed  on  the  high  road  to 
preferment.  In  1669,  our  chaplain  wrote  a  virulent  book 
against  the  Dissenters,  which  was  followed  by  his  advance  to 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Canterbury.  In  1671,  he  published  his 
defence  of  this  last  work,  and  was  rewarded  with  another  piece 
of  preferment,  being  made  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  In 
1672,  a  still  more  scurrilous  attack  on  Nonconformists  ap- 
peared, f — the  substance,  it  is  said,  of  sermons  preached  at 
Lambeth,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Arch- 
bishop with  the  rectories  of  Ickhani  and  Chartham,  Kent. 
Prosperity  made  the  man  insolent;  "if  he  chance  but  to 
sneeze,  he   prays   that   the  foundations  of  the  earth   be  not 

*  Bess  Hampton  was  an  old  lady,  at  whose  house  in  Oxford  many  rigid 
young  Puritans  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  They  were  called  "grewellers," 
because  of  their  "  feeding  on  thin  broth,  made  of  oatmeal  and  water  only." 
Athense  Oxon.  Parker. 

t  He  now  met  with  a  man  more  thaa  his  match  in  wit,_  the  famous 
Andrew  Marvell,  who,  disgusted  with  his  insolence,  "  took  him  to  task,  to 
clip  his  wings."  Marvell  handled  him  so  successfully,  that  from  the  kin^ 
down  to  the  tradesmen,  all  were  laughing  at  Parker.  Mortified  at  his 
defeat,  he  withdrew  from  town,  and  wi'Ote  nothing  more  until  Marvell 
was  dead.  Mr.  Carwithen  says  :  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  Whigs  only,  that 
Marvell  was  superior  to  Parker  even  in  wit."  He  forgets  what  Swift  says  : 
"  We  still  read  Marvell' s  answer  to  Parker  with  pleasure,  though  the  book 
it  answers  is  sunk  long  ago."  See  Swift's  Apology  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
I 
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shaken  ;"  he  swaggered  about  the  streets  of  London  in  cassock 
and  gown,  and  was  "  so  lifted  up  with  pride  that  he  was  insuf- 
ferable to  all  that  came  near  him."  I^o  writer  of  the 
day  equalled  in  profanity,  scurrillity,  and  bufifoonery,  the 
Archbishop's  chaplain.  Nonconformists  he  calls,  villains, — 
hypocrites, — sons  of  Belial, — rebels, — schismatics, — greatest 
heretics, — old  boyes  to  be  lashed  out  of  their  peevishness.  Dr. 
John  Owen,  the  honoured  chief  of  the  Independents,  he  calls 
"  the  great  bell-wether  of  disturbance  and  sedition — a  viper,  so 
swollen  with  venom,  that  it  must  either  burst  or  spit  its  poison." 
Tender  consciences  must  be  restrained  with  more  peremptory 
and  unyielding  rigour,  than  naked  and  unsanctiiied  villany, — 
peevish  principles  about  religion  must  be  suppressed  more  than 
the  foulest  crimes  of  immorality, — princes  may  with  less  hazard 
give  liberty  to  men's  vices  and  debaucheries  tlian  to  their  con- 
sciences,— there  is  little  difference  between  a  tender  conscience 
and  a  soft  head, — weakness  of  conscience  proceeds  from  want 
of  wit.  These  six  lines  he  recommended  as  nxore  useful  than 
all  the  Puritan  sermons  : 

By  the  Liturgy,  daily  pray, 

So  pray  and  praise  God  every  day  ; 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  believe  also, 

Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto ; 

Receive  tbe  Sacrament  as  well  as  you  can, 

This  is  tbe  wbole  duty  of  man. 

One  of  his  profane  sayings  was,  "  The  king  was  indeed  under 
God,  yet  he  was  not  under  Christ,  but  above  Hinu"  Hooker  is  a 
name  reverenced  by  most  churchmen ;  Parker  calls  him  "  a  long- 
winded  old  fellow."  He  thought  little  of  prayers  or  any  exer- 
cises of  devotion,  which  he  seldom  attended,  for  "as  to  religion 
he  was  rather  impious."     Such  was  the  man  honoured  by  Shel- 
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don's  friendship,  created  his  chaplain,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  Eector  of  Ickham,  and  Eector  of 
Chartham.* 

*  Sheldon  "honoured  Hm,  not  only  by  patronage,  but  -with  friendship," 
Carwithen's  Hist.  Yol.  ii.  p.  494.  Baxter,  part  iii.  pp.  41,  42,  106,  141. 
Athenae  Oxon.  Parker.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  641 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  137.  Life  of 
Dr.  John  Owen,  p.  89.  Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  590.  D'Oyly's  Life  of  San- 
croft,  vol.  i.  p.  237.  For  a  full  account  of  this  degraded,  man's  life  and 
writings,  see  "  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed."  For  other  specimens  of  Shel- 
don's chaplains,  see  Baxter,  part  ii.  p.  374.  Noble's  continuation  of 
Granger,  vol.  iii.  p.  76.    Dove's  Life  of  Marvell,  p.  39. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

JAMES      II.      ENDEAVOURS      TO      INTRODUCE      POPERY. — CHURCHMEN      AND 
DISSENTERS      COALESCE. — SANCROPT's      SCHEME       FOR      REVISING      THE 

PRAYER     BOOK      AND     RESTORING      DISSENTERS. — THE    REVOLUTION. 

LORD  NOTTINGHAM'S  COMPREHENSION  BILL. — FACTIOUS  CONDUCT  OF 
THE  HIGH  CHURCH  CLERGY. — THE  LIBERAL  CLERGY  PROMOTED. — THE 
LAST  ATTEMPT  TO  RESTORE  DISSENTERS  DEFEATED  BY  CONVOCATION. 
— SACHEVERELL. — CONCLUSION. 

When  James  II.  ascended  the  throne,  gloomy  was  the  state 
of  the  nation  ;  ahnost  every  living  soul  cried  at  the  death  of 
Charles,  not  so  much  from  sorrow  for  him  as  from  dread  of 
James.*  The  Whigs  were  vanquished  ;  the  dissenters  crushed ; 
Lord  William  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney  had  been  slain ;  no 
Hampden  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject  j  the  nation  was  couching  down  like  a  broken- 
spirited  beast,  ready  to  receive  any  burden  which  its  Royal 
master  chose  to  lay  upon  it.  The  Tories  were  pleased  with 
their  new  king,  whom  they  could  trust  more  than  his  fickle 
brother,  t  The  pulpits  of  the  church  were  ringing  with  the 
senseless  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  non-resistance,  the 
divine  right  of  an  hereditary  monarch.  Sancroft  had  succeeded 
Sheldon ;  he  was  a  pious,  conscientious  man,  but  timid,  irre- 
solute, and  retiring.  The  Duke  of  York  had  put  him  forward 
against  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  thinking  him  less  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  design  of  introducing  Popery.  J  "  The 
dissenters  expected  not  only  greater  severities  and  rigours 
than  before^  but  concluded  they  should,  if  it  were  possible,  be 
extirpated." 

*  Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.    Thoresby's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

t  Thoresby's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  80.  Fox's  Hist.,  p.  77. 
Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109,  116-121;  vol.  iii.  p.  157.  North's 
Examen,  p.  647. 

X  Anthony  a  "Wood's  Life,  Dec.  29th,  1677.  Welwood's  Memoirs. 
Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 
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The  king,  in  his  first  speech  to  the  Privy  Council,  promised 
to  defend  and  support  the  church  of  England.  The  declaration 
was  received  with  extravagant  joy.  Bancroft,  with  some  of  the 
bishops,  threw  themselves  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  "  admirable  declaration,  which  we  ought  to  write 
down  in  letters  of  gold,  and  engrave  on  marble."*  The  Univer- 
sities hastened  to  assure  the  king,  that  they  would  obey  him 
"without  limitations  or  restrictions."  An  eminent  London 
clergyman.  Dr.  Sharp,  exclaimed  in  his  pulpit,  "as  to  our 
religion,  we  have  the  word  of  the  king,  which  (with  reverence 
be  it  spoken)  is  as  sacred  as  my  text."  The  common  phrase 
was,  "  We  have  now  the  word  of  a  king,  and  a  word  never  yet 
broken."  iN'ot  only  the  clergy,  but  large  numbers  of  church 
laymen  were  infected  with  slavish  principles,  and  would  have 
concurred  in  establishing  arbitrary  government  under  a 
Protestant  sovereign.t  But  fortunately  for  this  country,  James 
II.  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Eome,  and  too  zealous  a 

*  The  Appendix  to  Clarendon's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  472.  As 
the  king  advanced  in  his  progress  towards  arbitrary  power,  some  of  the  clergy 
became  more  servile.  Cartwright,  Dean  of  Ripon,  preaching  on  Feb.  6th, 
1685,  taught  the  people  that  no  one  should  resist  or  question  the  king. 
"  Who  questioned  Saul  for  slaying  the  priests,  and  revolting  to  idolatry  ? 
The  king  may  make  use  of  this  prerogative,  as  God  does  of  His  Omnipotence 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasion."  In  another  sermon,  he  says :  "  The 
king's  promises  are  free  donatives,  and  ought  not  to  be  too  strictly  examined 
or  urged  ;  and  that  they  must  leave  his  majesty  to  exj^lain  his  own  meaning 
in  them."  The  king  was  so  delighted  with  this  audacious  assertion,  that  he 
made  him  Bishop  of  Chester. 

On  May  12th,  1685,  Sherlock  preached  before  the  Commons  on  "  The 
Divine  right  of  kingly  government."  In  the  same  year,  the  Dean  of  Bristol 
told  his  congregation  that  they  must  obey  the  king  vrithout  any  hmit,  and 
suffer  patiently  oppression,  "King  James  shall  be  known  in  the  ages  to  come 
by  this  appellative  of  King  James  the  Just,  the  Prince  of  his  Word."  In 
the  same  year,  Felling  preached  a  similar  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey 
The  preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal  said,  "  the  Church  teacheth  subjection  and 
loyalty  without  any  reserve." 

t  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  411.  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  p.  741.  Burnet,  vol.iii.p.  7. 
Neal,  vol.  v.  p.  2.  Kennet,  vol.  lii.  p.  441.  Correspondence  of  Pepys, 
vol.  ii.  p.  65.  Sharp's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
pp.  109-11 2» 
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member  to  allow  the  Anglican  cliurcli  to  remain  undisturbed. 
He  broke  with  the  church ;  that  led  to  his  own  ruin  and  Eng- 
land's deliverance.  When  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth  was 
crushed,  James  soon  discovered  his  design  of  introducing 
Popery,  as  well  as  arbitrary  power.  Great  was  the  perplexity 
of  the  men  who  had  been  insisting  on  the  senseless  plea  of  a 
Divine  right.*  They  now  found  that  he  who  would  be  the 
king's  friend,  must  be  the  church's  enemy.  The  Tories  were 
too  firmly  attached  to  Protestantism  to  aid  James  in  restoring 
Popery.  James  cast  off  his  old  friends  and  thought  that  he 
could  destroy  the  religious  as  well  as  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people ;  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  days  of  the  Anglican 
church  were  numbered.  When  the  daughter  of  Waller  the  poet 
was  about  to  be  married  to  a  clergyman,  the  king  sent  a 
message  to  him,  "that  be  wondered  he  could  have  any 
thoughts  of  maiTying  his  daughter  to  a  falling  church.'* 
Waller  made  answer,  "  Sir,  the  king  does  me  very  great 
honour  to  take  any  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs  ;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  observe  that  this  falling  church  has  got 
a  trick  of  rising  again.'* f 

Encouraged  by  the  king,  the  Jesuits  and  priests  became 
uncommonly  bold  and  active.  Romish  books  and  pamphlets 
against  the  church  were  sold  on  every  stall,  cried  about  by 
hawkers  in  the  streets,  thrown  into  houses,  sent  by  penny 
post  bundles  over  the  kingdom,  brought  into  coffee  houses. 
The  priests  of  the  foreign  ministers  catechized  English  chil- 
dren, tampered  with  dying  persons,  argued  in  hackney  coaches^ 
baptized  children  against  the  parents'  wish.  J 

Alarmed  at  James's  attacks  upon  the  church,  the  London 


*  Welwood's  Memoirs,  pp.  150,  151.    Fox*s  Hist.  p.  39.    1 
charge  in  Gutch's  Collection.    Dalrpiple's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
t  Waller's  Life,  p.  38. 
X  Gutch's  Collection,  vol.  i.  No.  43. 
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divines  preached  with  boldness  against  the  errors  of  Eome. 
Now  did  the  men  who  had  been  reviled  and  sneered  at  as 
trimmers — the  church's  treacherous  undermining  friends — your 
liberal  clergy — sons  of  latitude — broadway  clergy, — stand  forth, 
and  gain  immortal  honours  by  their  courage  and  learning  and 
eloquence.  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Tenison,  Patrick,  Wake, 
Whitby,  Sharp,  Williams,  Burnet,  Fbwler,  with  Atterbury, 
Sherlock,  Aldrich,  and  others,  battled  with  Eome,  and  drove 
her  defenders  from  the  field.  The  pious  Bishop  Ken  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquent  sermons  against  Popery,  and 
people  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him.*  The  king  was 
angry  with  the  church  of  England  men,  upon  whom  he  had 
boasted  he  could  depend ;  and  too  well  had  they  supported 
him  and  his  brother  in  their  sanguinary  measures.  When 
Burnet  once  told  him,  that  he  being  a  Papist  could  not  reign 
in  quiet,  he  quickly  answered,  "Does  not  the  church  of  Eng- 
land maintain  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  passive 
obedience."t  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  won  immense 
applause  by  his  spirited  conduct ;  he  was  called  the  Protestant 
Bishop.  The  king  discoursing  with  him  on  some  tender 
subjects,  was  so  much  displeased  with  his  answers  that  he  said, 
"  He  talked  more  like  a  colonel  than  a  divine."  Compton  had 
been  in  the  army,  and  replied,  "  His  majesty  did  him  honour 
in  taking  notice  of  his  having  formerly  drawn  his  sword  in 
defence  of  the  constitution,  and  that  he  should  do  the  same 
again  if  he  lived  to  see  it  necessary.''^ 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  March  10th,  20th ;  April  1st,  1687.  Baxter,  part 
tii.  p.  85.  Nicholls's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  Dryden's  Hind 
and  Panther,  part  iii. 

t  Speech  of  Burnet  at  Sacheverell's  Trial.  State  Trials.  Lives  of  the 
Norths,  vol.  i.  p.  313 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  268-270.  See  James's  First  Speech  to 
his  Privy  Council. 

t  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  84.    Granger's  Biog.  Hist. 
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'ilie  enraged  priests  of  Eonie  advised  the  king  to  prohibit 
the  clergy  from  preaching  on  controversial  subjects.  Silenced 
in  their  pulpits,  the  church  of  England  heroes  betake  them- 
selves to  the  press.  Every  week  some  able  tract  against  Rome 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  these  masters  of  the  English 
language  ;  the  nation  was  astonished  at  the  superiority  of  the 
Anglican  clergy.  A  gentleman  writing  to  his  friend  says, 
"  The  bishop  of  London's  fame  runs  high  in  the  vogue  of  the 
people,  the  London  pulpits  ring  strong  peals  against  Popery ; 
and  I  have  lately  heard  there  never  were  such  eminently  able 
men  to  serve  in  those  cures."* 

There  was  now  open  war  between  the  king  and  the  church. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  the  dissenters  should  be 
gained  to  support  the  king's  designs.  The  judges  were  in- 
structed to  revile  the  church ;  she  was  held  up  as  a  cruel 
and  bloody  church.  The  cruelties  which  the  clergy  had 
committed  upon  the  Nonconformists,  was  a  common  topic  of 
conversation  with  the  king.  He  discoursed  admirably  to  the 
Oxford  men,  told  them  to  live  in  love  and  charity,  to  put 
away  pride,  be  humble,  charitable,  and  love  one  another. 
Dissenters  were  encouraged  to  tell  of  the  persecutions  they  had 
endured,  t  Philip  Henry  among  others  was  asked  to  give  an 
account  of  his  sufferings  ;  he  said,  all  the  countiy  knew  how 
his  goods  had  been  carried  away,  but  to  give  any  particular 
account  he   declined,   having    "long   since,  from  liis    heart. 


*  Wei  wood's  Memoirs,  p.  174.  Ellis's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  84.  Burnet, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  98,  99.  Evelyn's  Diary,  March  7tli  &  14th,  June  20th,  1686, 
March  10th  and  20th,  1687,  April  1st,  1687.  Neal,  vol.  v.  p.  14.  Kennet's 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  452.     Sharp's  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  48,  49. 

t  For  references  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  dissenters,  see  Thoreshy's 
Diary.  Dec.  31st,  1681 ;  Jan.  1st,  May  13th,  July  4th  and  5th,  July  9th, 
Aug.  6th,  Oct.  31st,  1682;  Feb.  10th,  Oct.  6th,  1683. 
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forgiven  all  the  agents,  instruments,  and  occasions  of  it ;  and 
having  purposed  never  to  say  anything  more  of  it."* 

The  king's  next  step  was  to  issue  "  a  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience,"  by  which  the  penal  laws  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical were  immediately  suspended,  and  all  men  allowed  "  to 
meet  and  serve  God  after  their  own  way  and  manner."  (April 
4th,  1687.)  Many  dissenters  were  caught  by  the  bait,  and 
presented  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  king  in  the  same  fulsome 
terms  that  had  been  used  by  churchmen.  "  The  indulgence 
gave  us  ease,"  writes  a  JS'onconformist,  "  though  we  dreaded  a 
snake  in  the  grass,  "t  Five  bishops  were  so  base  as  to 
persuade  their  clergy  to  thank  the  king  for  promising  to 
protect  the  established  church.  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  Sheldon's 
profane  chaplain,  who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Oxford  by 
James,  and  now  preparing  to  turn  Papist  as  Popery  was  in 
power,  tried  to  induce  his  clergy  to  do  the  same,  but  without 
success,  for  not  one  would  sign.  Baxter  was  liberated  from 
the  prison  where  he  had  been  lying  for  two  years.  Howe 
returned  from  Holland;  but  before  he  left,  the  sagacious 
Prince  of  Orange  warned  him  of  the  king's  design,  and 
implored  him  to  urge  upon  the  dissenters  to  be  very  sparing 
of  their  "  congratulatory  addresses."^  There  was  a  meeting 
of  the  London  dissenting  ministers  to  consider  the  course  they 
should  take.  Howe  declared  against  the  power  which  the 
king  claimed  of  suspending  laws :  Dr.  Daniel  "Williams  said, 

*  See  the  account  of  James's  visit  to  Oxford,  in  Anthony  al  "Wood's  Life. 
Life  of  Philip  Henry,  p.  191.  Letters  from  Dr.  Sykes  to  Dr.  Charlett, 
Sept.  7th  and  Sept.  9th,  1687.  Judge  Allibon's  Charge ;  paper  No.  61, 
and  p.  304  in  vol.  i.  Gutch's  Collection. 

t  Thoresby's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Echard's  Hist.  p.  1085.  Kennet's 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  489.  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  16th,  1687-  Burnet,  vol.  iii. 
p.  174. 

J  Welwood's  Memoirs,  p.  180.  Ellis's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  98.  Original 
Letters,  Dr.  Sykes  to  Dr.  Charlett,  Nov.  16th,  1687.  Echard's  Hist, 
p.  1086.    Kennet's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  490,  note  c.    Life  of  Howe,  p.  346. 
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he  would  rather  lose  his  liberty,  and  return  to  his  former 
bondage,  than  give  up  the  constitution  and  support  the  king's 
claim  to  set  aside  the  laws  of  the  land  :  the  meeting  was 
generally  of  the  like  opiiiion.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a 
meeting  of  the  city  clergy,  waiting  to  know  the  result.  Howe 
made  known  the  views  of  his  brethren ;  the  court  was  dis- 
pleased, and  the  clergy  encouraged  by  their  patriotism.*  An 
ejected  minister  was  known  to  have  kept  a  list  of  those 
Nonconformists  who  had  suffered  since  the  Restoration.  The 
niggardly  king — ^who  would  wear  an  old  coarse  French  hat 
edged  with  a  little  bit  of  lace  not  worth  a  groat — offered  a 
thousand  guineas  for  the  manuscript ;  the  generous  dissenter 
declined  the  offer,  he  would  not  blacken  the  church  to  promote 
Popery. 

The  clergy  began  to  open  their  eyes  and  repent  of  their 
folly  in  keeping  out  of  the  church  and  persecuting  Noncon- 
formists. Some,  says  Welwood,  who  had  been  zealous  in 
persecuting  dissenters,  now  saw  their  error  too  late,  and  found 
they  had  been  used  as  tools  by  the  Romish  party  to  prevent 
the  dissenters  uniting  with  the  church.  The  dissenters  were 
convinced  that  the  design  of  the  king  was  to  destroy  the 
ehurch  first,  and  them  afterwards.  Churchmen  and  dissenters 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  danger  increased.  A  few 
violent  dissenters  continued  to  support  the  king,  but  they  had 
no  influence  ;  they  were  ridiculed  as  "  the  Pope's  journeymen." 
It  was  a  comical  sight  to  see  Lobb  the  Presbyterian,  and 
Father  Petre  the  Jesuit,  as  great  intimates  as  if  they  were  of 
the  same  society.  To  prevent  the  dissenters  joining  the 
court,  a  letter,  which  had  been  approved  by  some  eminent 
dignitaries  in  the  church,  was  published  and  dispersed  through- 
out the  kingdom.  No  name  was  attached  to  it,  but  it  was 
*  Life  of  Howe,  p.  348.    Neal,  vol.  v.  p.  37. 
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known  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
statesmen  of  the  day — the  Marquis  of  Halifax.  It  thus  warns 
the  dissenters  against  their  new  friends  : — Eome  does  not  only 
dislike  your  liberty,  but  by  its  principles  cannot  allow  it.  You 
are  therefore  hugged  now,  only  that  you  may  be  the  better 
squeezed  another  time ;  the  other  day  you  were  the  sons  of 
Belial,  now  you  are  angels  of  light.  Take  warning  by  the 
mistake  of  the  church  of  England,  when  after  the  Eestoration 
they  preserved  so  long  the  bitter  taste  of  your  rough  usage  to 
them,  that  it  made  them  forget  their  interest,  and  sacrifice  it  to 
their  revenge.  If  it  be  said  the  church  is  only  humble  when 
it  is  out  of  power,  the  answer  is,  that  is  uncharitable,  and  an 
unseasonable  triumph ;  if  the  church  would  comply  with  the 
court,  she  could  turn  all  the  thunder  upon  yourselves,  and 
blow  you  oif  the  stage  with  a  breath.  The  church  is  now 
convinced  of  its  error, — the  bishops  are  no  longer  rigid  pre- 
lates,— all  former  haughtiness  towards  you  is  for  ever  extin- 
guished, and  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  turned  into  a  spirit  of 
peace,  charity,  and  condescension;  there  is  a  general  agreement 
of  thinking  men,  that  we  must  no  more  cut  ourselves  off  from 
foreign  Protestants,  hut  enlarge  our  foundations.^^ 

So  runs  this  masterly  letter ;   the  dissenters  were  satisfied, 
determined  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  church. 

The  gloomy  bigot  rushes  on  to  his  ruin ;  the  hour  of  Eng- 
land's deliverance  from  Stuart  tyranny  draws  near.  On  May 
4th,  1688,  the  king  published  an  order  that  his  iUegal  decla- 
ration of  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  read  by  the  clergy  in 
time  of  divine  service.  The  clergy  were  amazed;  if  they  read 
the  declaration  the  church  was  lost ;  if  they  refused,  they 
would  be  cast  out  of  their  livings.  They  must  either  eat  their 
own  words,  and  give  up  the  divine  right,  wliich  they  had  been 
*  Welwood's  Memoirs,  pp.  168,  169.    Pari.  Hist.  Appendix,  vol.  iv. 
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senselessly  proclaiming  ;  or  betray  the  church,  as  some  of  them 
had  the  constitution.*  The  bishops  generously  interposed,  and 
took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility,  by  refusing  to  send 
the  declaration  to  their  clergy.  Archbishop  Bancroft  hastily 
summoned  some  of  the  bishops  and  leading  London  divines  to 
meet  at  Lambeth.  Amongst  other  arguments  in  favour  of 
reading  the  declaration,  it  was  said,  Dissenters  would  think 
that  the  clergy  refused  to  read  it  from  an  unwillingness  to  shew 
tenderness  towards  them.  It  was  answered,  **  Dissenters  had 
never  such  assurances  from  churchmen  of  their  inclination  of 
tenderness  to  them,  as  they  then  received."  f  In  the  famous 
petition  of  the  seven  bishops  to  the  king,  they  declared  that 
their  unwillingness  to  publish  the  declaration  was  not  "from 
any  want  of  tenderness  to  dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom  we 
are  willing  to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  shall  be  thought  fit, 
when  the  matter  shall  be  considered  and  settled  in  Parlia- 
ment and  Convocation,"  Some  sneered  at  the  fine  promises 
of  the  bishops ;  it  was  said  :  "  They  promise  to  come  to  a 
temper,  but  it  is  only  such  an  one  as  they  themselves  should 
settle  in  Convocation."  Churchmen  denie'd  this;  one  con- 
fidently declared  that  the  bishops  will  perform  all  their 
promises,  and  that  they  will  firmly  carry  out  their  moderate 
resolutions^  and  not  yield  to  the  passions  of  any  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  "  I  will  boldly  say,  that  if  the  church  of  England,  after 
she  has  got  out  of  this  storm,  will  return  to  hearken  to  the 
peevishness  of  some  sour  men,  she  will  be  abandoned  both  of 
God  and  man,  and  will  set  heaven  and  earth  against  her." 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  passing  tlirough  Oswestry,  sent  for 
the  Independent  minister :  "  You  and  we,"  he  said,  "  are 
brethren ;  we  have  indeed  been  angry  brethren,  but  we  have 
seen  our  folly,  and  are  resolved,  if  ever  we  have  it  in  our 

*  See  a  firm  letter  from  a  clergyman  to  Pepys,  refusing  to  read  the 
declaration.    Pepys's  Life,  vol,  ii.,  p.  125.       t  Echard's  History,  p.  1101. 
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power,  to  shew  that  we  will  treat  you  as  brethren."  Four 
days  before  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  one  of  them  told 
young  Henry  Wharton,  "  if  himself  and  his  brethren  should 
escape  the  present  rage  of  the  Papists,  they  were  resolved  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  purge  the  church  from  all 
corruptions ;  to  procure  the  admission  of  the  sober  and  pious 
dissenters  into  the  church,  a  thing  so  much  wished  for."* 

The  clergj%  before  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops,  were 
expecting  to  be  ruined.  Howe  was  dining  with  Br.  Sherlock, 
then  Master  of  the  Temple  ;  the  conversation  was  on  the 
imminent  danger  with  which  the  church  was  threatened.  Sud- 
denly Sherlock  asked  Howe,  what  he  thought  the  dissenters 
would  do,  should  the  livings  of  the  church  become  vacant,  and 
be  offered  to  them.  Howe  thought  that  the  doctor's  fears  would 
not  be  realised ;  but  Sherlock  said,  the  bishops  now  imprisoned 
in  the  tower  will  certainly  be  cast ;  the  rest  of  the  clergy  who 
had  so  generally  refused  to  read  the  declaration  would  be 
deprived  of  their  livings,  which  must  be  offered  to  JSToncon- 
formists,  "  and  who  knows,"  he  concluded,  "  but  Mr.  Howe 
may  be  offered  the  place  of  Master  of  the  Temple."  Howe 
replied  at  some  length ;  if  the  place  were  offered  him,  he  might 
not  decline  altogether  such  an  opportunity  of  usefulness,  if  it 
were  offered  on  such  terms  as  he  could  conscientiously  accept, 
hut  as  for  the  emolument^  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it^ 
except  to  convey  it  to  its  legal  ovmer.  Sherlock  was  delighted, 
rose  from  his  chair,  embraced  him,  and  told  him  "how  rejoiced 
he  was  to  find  him  that  ingenuous,  honest  man  he  had  always 
supposed  him  to  be."t 

*  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 
t  Howe  related  this  occurrence  to  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  to  whom 
Sherlock  was  well  known.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  dignitary,  "  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  if  you  had  studied  the  case  for  seven  years  together,  you 
could  not  have  said  anything  which  had  heen  more  to  the  purpose,  or  more 
to  Dr.  Sherlock's  satisfaction."  Life  of  Howe,  pp.  350,  351.  "Welwood's 
Memoirs,  p.  183. 
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On  June  30th,  1688,  the  bishops  were  acquitted;  "bonfires 
were  made  that  night,  and  bells  rung,"  for  the  triumph  of  the 
church  was  felt  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  nation.  *  When  the 
bishops  waited  upon  the  king  after  their  acquittal,  people  were 
suspicious,  and  feared  that  they  might  be  drawn  into  compli- 
ances with  the  king.  To  allay  these  groundless  fears,  an  account 
of  their  interview  with  his  majesty  was  written  by  Dr.  Sherlock, 
concluding  with  these  words  :  "  I  do  assure  you,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain I  have  the  best  grounds  in  the  world  for  my  assurance, 
that  the  bishops  -vviU  never  stir  one  jot  from  their  petition  ;  but 
that  they  mil,  whenever  that  happy  opportunity  shall  offer 
itself,  let  the  Protestant  dissenters  find  that  they  will  be  better 
than  their  word  given  in  their  famous  petition."*  It  was  often 
said,  '•  If  ever  God  should  deliver  us  out  of  our  present  distress, 
we  would  keep  up  our  domestic  quarrels  no  more."  The  dis- 
senters acknowledged  the  firm  and  dignified  stand  which  the 
London  divines  had  made  against  Eome.  They  confessed  that 
they  had  wronged  the  bishops  in  accusing  them  of  being  inclined 
to  Popish  principles.  Even  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  revered 
them.  There  was  every  prospect  now  of  a  re-union  of  church- 
men and  Puritans,  and  it  was  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  the 
ceremonies  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  should 
no  longer  be  forced  upon  those  who  objected  to  them.f  It  was 
visible  to  all  the  nation,  says  Wake,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that 
the  more  moderate  dissenters  were  generally  so  well  satisfied 
with  that  stand  which  our  divines  had  made  against  Popery, 
and  the  many  unanswerable  treatises  they  had  published  in 
confutation  of  it,  as  to  express  an  unusual  readiness  to  come 

♦  Sherlock's  account  of  the  proposals  of  the  bishops  to  the  king.  Ken- 
net's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  521,  note  d. 

t  Echard's  Hist.,  p.  1107.  D'Oyly*s  Life  of  Sancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  325. 
Rapin's  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  755,  758,  770.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  letter  to 
Sancroft,  in  Gutch's  Collection.     Ellis's  Letters,  2nd  series,  pp.  108,  109. 
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into  us.*  The  primate  was  touched  by  the  patriotism  of  the 
dissenters.  He  calls  them  his  Protestant  brethren,  differing 
from  us  in  lesser  matters,  but  holding  with  us  the  substance  of 
Eeformed  Christianity — children  of  the  same  father,  who  should 
join  and  assist  one  another,  and  be  united,  if  we  cannot  in  fellow-, 
ship,  in  Christian  affection  and  charity.  His  articles  of  advice  to 
the  clergy  (July  16th,  1688)  breathe  a  charitable  spirit.  In  the 
letter  which  accompanied  the  articles  the  attention  of  the  clergy 
is  called  to  the  zeal  the  Archbishop  expresses  against  Rome  on 
the  one  hand,  "  and  the  unhappy  differences  that  are  among 
Protestants  on  the  other."  In  the  eleventh  of  these  articles, 
the  clergy  are  exhorted  to  "have  a  very  tender  regard  to  our 
brethren,  the  Protestant  dissenters," — to  visit  them,  receive 
them  kindly, — ^treat  them  fairly, — discourse  with  them  calmly 
and  civilly, — to  persuade  them  (if  it  may  be)  to  a  full  compli- 
ance with  the  church,^ — to  convince  them  that  the  bishops  are 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  Rome, — to  affectionately  exhort  them 
to  prayer,  for  the  blessed  universal  union  of  all  reformed 
churches  both  at  home  and  abroad  against  common  enemies, 
that  all  they  who  confess  the  name  of  the  Lord  "may  meet  in 
one  holy  communion,  and  live  in  perfect  unity  and  godly  love."f 
Thus  was  the  persecuting  policy  which  had  prevailed  from  the 
Restoration  repudiated ;  the  forcing,  chastising,  lashing,  scourg- 
ing system,  had  for  a  time  no  defender.  The  principles  of  the 
the  liberals  were  triumphant;  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
emphatically  condemned. 

The  bishops  were  now  resolved  to  repair  the  mischief  of 
Black   Bartholomew's   Day.      The  Archbishop  and   clergy  of 

*  Wake's  Speech  at  Sacheverell's  Trial. 
t  See  a  remarkable  paper  of  Sancroft's,  draught  of  answer  to  the  four 
titular  bishops,  in  Gutch's  Collection,  vol.  i.,  and  another  paper  in  p.  366. 
Echard's  Hist.  p.  1107.    D'Oyly's  Life  of  Bancroft,  vol.ii.  pp.  319,  324, 
325. 
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London  had  several  conferences  with  the  chief  of  the  dissenting 
ministers.  Bancroft  at  once  proceeded  to  draw  out  a  scheme, 
by  which  the  moderate  dissenters  might  be  taken  into  the 
church  of  England.  He  was  convinced  that  there  had  been 
a  sad  mistake  made  at  the  Restoration,  and  foreseeing  that 
some  great  political  change  was  drawing  near,  he  was  resolved 
that  another  such  happy  opportunity  of  perfecting  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  strengthening  the  church  by  gaining  dissenters, 
should  not  be  lost.  The  Archbishop  took  one  part  of  the 
scheme ;  to  Dr.  Patrick  he  committed  another  j  the  revision  of 
the  Prayer  Book  he  referred  to  Dr.  Sharp,  Dr.  Moore,  and  a 
select  number  of  divines.  The  design  was  this  :  to  amend  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  to  review  and  enlarge  the  Liturgy, 
and  to  propose  to  Convocation  and  Parliament,  that  those 
ceremonies  which  were  allowed  to  be  indifferent  should  not  be 
forced  upon  those  who  had  prejudices  against  them.  * 

But  whilst  this  excellent  scheme  was  being  worked  out,, 
important  political  events  occurred  which  prevented  the  Arch- 
bishop bringing  it  to  a  completion.  The  nation  could  no 
longer  bear  with  the  misrule  of  James  II.  To  Holland  men 
looked  for  deliverance ;  earnest  invitations  were  sent  to 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  interfere  and  preserve  our 
liberties  and  religion.  On  Nov.  5th,  1688,  the  Prince  landed 
in  England.  In  the  next  month,  James  fled,  and  we  were 
delivered  from  a  race  whose  rule  had  been  one  continued 
invasion  of  our  rights  and  liberties.  Englishmen  were  not  to 
be   slaves  to   princes  or  priests.     The  Lords  and  Commons 

*  The  only  account  of  Sancroft's  scheme  is  that  given  by  Dr.  "William 
Wake,  when  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  or  Lords,  at  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  March  17th,  1710.  There  is  mention  of  it  in 
"  A  letter  from  a  divine  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  defence  of  the  bill  for 
uniting  Protestants,"  licensed  April  1st,  1689.  This  is  the  treatise  to  which 
Wake  refers  in  his  speech.  Kennet's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  588,  note  a. 
B'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft,  vol.  i.  p.  326.  Hallam,  vol.  iii.  p.  172.  Echard's 
Hist.  p.  1107.    Ellis's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  117. 
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invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  take  upon  himself  the  adminis- 
tration of  ajfifairs,  and  thanked  him  for  coming  to  rescue  this 
nation  "  from  the  miseries  of  popery  and  slavery."  On  Ash- 
Wednesday  (Feb.  13th),  1689,  the  crown  was  tendered  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  on  the  same  day  they  were 
proclaimed  King  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary. 

There  was  again  "  a  glorious  opportunity  of  reconciling  all 

moderate  dissenters  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England, 

which  might  have  been  happily  effected  if  this  extraordinary 

juncture  had  been  well-managed  and  improved."     William  had 

already  promised,  with  the  concurrence  and  at  the  request  of 

the  leading  churclimen,  to  "  use  his  endeavours  to  bring  about 

the  so  much  desired  union  between  the  church  of  England  and 

the  dissenters."     The  dissenters  publicly  expressed  their  wish 

for  union  with  the  church.     A  large  number  of  them  waited  . 

upon  the  king,  and  presented  to  him  an  address,  in  which  they 

express   their   desire   and  hope,   that  the   king   will   use  his 

authority   to   establish  a  firm  union  between  Protestants  in 

matters  of  religion.     The  king  replied,  *'  Whatever  is  in  my 

power  shall  be  employed  for  obtaining  such  an  union  among 

you."     Still  more  strongly  did  they  express  the  same  wish  in 

their  speech  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  said,  "  We  humbly 

desire   your  majesty   will   be   pleased   by   your  wisdom  and 

goodness,  to  compose  the  differences  between  your  Protestant 

subjects,  in  things  of  less  moment  concerning  religion.     We 

hope  those  reverend  persons  who  conspire  with  us  in  the  main 

end,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  public  good,  will  consent  to  the 

terms   of  union,  wherein    all  the   reformed   churches   agree." 

The  queen  replied,  "  I  will  use  all  endeavours  for  the  obtaining 

an  union  that  is  necessary  for  the  edifying  of  the  church." 

Their  majesties   were   in   favour   of  Bancroft's   scheme,    and 

"  openly  espoused  the  design  :"  the  most  eminent  cler jy  had 

K 
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pledged  themselves  to  accomplish  it,  but  they  were  again  to  be 
thwarted  by  men  who  boasted  themselves  to  be  the  church's 
-friends,  and  have  ever  been  her  worst  enemies.* 

The  part  which  Bancroft  played  at  the  Revolution  was  not 
a  glorious  one.  His  conduct  in  the  hour  of  the  church's  great 
peril  was  heroic,  and  if  there  had  been  need,  he  would  have 
willingly  shed  his  blood'  in  her  defence.  He  was  a  good,  but 
not  a  great  man,  and  could  not  free  himself  from  those 
unconstitutional  principles  which  held  in  bondage  so  many 
churchmen.  Since  the  flight  of  James,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a 
maze.  His  friends  pressed  him  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  or  send  some  message  to  him,  "  but  he  w^as  positive 
not  to  do  it."  Lord  Clarendon,  son  of  the  great  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  the  bishops,  ui-ged  him  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Lords,  but  he  steadily  refused  ;  he  w^ould  do  nothing, 
say  nothing.  On  January  3rd,  1689,  Lord  Clarendon  and  Dr. 
Tenison  were  dining  at  Lambeth.  They  spoke  to  him  of  the 
approaching  meeting  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  asked 
him  "whether  he  would  not  think  of  preparing  something 
against  that  time  in  behalf  of  the  dissenters."  Dr.  Tenison 
added,  it  would  be  expected  that  something  should  be  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  made  in  the  petition  of  the 
seven  bishops.  The  archbishop  said,  "he  knew  well  what 
was  in  their  petition ;  and  he  believed  every  bishop  in 
England  intended  to  make  it  good  when  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  debating  those  matters  in  Convocation  ;  but  till 
then,  or  without  a  commission  from  the  king,  it  w^as  highly 
penal  to  enter  upon  church  matters  ;  but,  however,  he  would 
have  it  in  his  mind,  and  would  be  willing  to  discourse  with 
any  of  the  bishops  or  clergy  thereupon,  it  they  came  to  him  ; 

*  Kennet's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  558.       Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  636.      Wake's 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  Sachcverell's  Trial. 
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though  he  believed  the  dissenters  would  never  agree  among 
themselves  with  what  concessions  they  would  he  satisfied." 
Dr.  Tenison  replied,  "  he  thought  so  too,  but  the  way  to  do 
good  was,  for  the  bishops  to  endeavour  to  get  such  concessions 
settled  in  Parliament,  which,  whether  accepted  hy  the  dis- 
senters or  not,  loould  he  good  for  the  church.''  The  archbishop 
answered,  "  that  when  there  was  a  Convocation,  those  matters 
would  be  considered  of ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  knew  not 
what  to  say,  but  that  he  would  think  of  what  had  been 
offered  by  us."*  It  appears  from  this  conversation,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Bancroft's  timorous  disposition,  f  that  he  had 
not  yet  come  to  a  decision  on  that  part  of  his  scheme  which 
related  to  the  concessions  to  be  made  to  dissenters ;  but  Dr. 
Tenison's  sound  advice  was  not  without  eifect,  for  a  few  days 
after,  there  was  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  leading  churchmen, 
to  consult  about  such  concessions  as  might  bring  in  dissenters. 
There  were  present,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Stillingfleet, 
Tillotson,  Tenison,  Patrick,  and  Sharp  ;  these  two  last-named 
divines  were  employed  by  Sancroft  in  drawing  out  the  scheme 
of  comprehension,  and  probably  the  others  were  also.  The 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  stated,  that  they  had  the  archbishop's 
leave  to  proceed  ;  the  result  was,  says  Patrick,  "  We  agreed 
that  a  bill  should  be  prepared  to  be  offered  to  Parliament  by 
the  bishops."  The  bill  was  drawn  out  in  ten  or  eleven  heads. ;{: 
As  Sancroft  had  resolved  not  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
sovereigns,  and  persevered  in  his  refusal  to  attend  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Comprehension  Bill  and  Toleration  Bill  were 
moved  for  by  some  of  the  bishops,  and  offered  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  I^ottingham.     This  nobleman  was  a 

*  Diary  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Jan.  3rd,  1689. 
t  Another  instance  of  his  timid  disposition  is  mentioned  by  Evelyn  in 
his  Diary,  May  12th,  1686. 

X  Autobiography  of  Patrick,  Jan.  14th,  1688. 
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Tory,  a  High  Churchman,^*  and  one  of  the  few  statesmen  who 
served  King  William  honestly.  The  title  of  the  bill  is,  "  An 
Act  for  the  uniting  of  their  majesties'  Protestant  subjects  ;"t 
it  passed  the  Lords  after  some  alterations,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Commons.  There  it  met  with  a  treatment  which  astonished 
and  mortified  its  promoters,  for  it  was  not  only  opposed  by  the 
men  who  had  driven  the  Puritans  out  of  the  church,  and 
resisted  every  attempt  to  restore  them ;  it  was  neglected  by  those 
who  where  favourable  to  the  dissenters.  These  Whigs  reasoned 
in  this  manner  :  If  tliis  biU  passes,  two  thirds  of  the  dissenting 
ministers  will  enter  the  church.  In  becoming  churchmen 
they  will  become  probably  Tories,  and  thus  we  shall  lose  a 
large  body  of  our  supporters  ;  further,  the  church  will  become 
so  strong,  and  dissent  so  weak,  that  the  Toleration  Act  will  be 
endangered.^  Had  the  Wliigs  been  united,  the  bill  would 
have  been  carried,  for  the  extreme  Tory  party  were  a  minority 
in  the  House.  Lord  Nottingham's  friends  seeing  that  by  this 
coalition  the  bill  would  be  defeated,  availed  themselves  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  bill  should  lie  on  the  table  until  the  clergy 
had  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  opinions.  "The  pro- 
position was  received  with  general  acclamation.  The  Tories 
were  well  pleased  to  see  such  honour  done  to  the  priesthood. 

♦  The  term  High  Church  was  not  yet  in  common  use.  South,  in  1698, 
complains  of  those  who  are  for  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  church, 
being  called  "  of  late,"  High  Churchmen,  and  those  of  the  contrary  way 
are  "  sanctified  by  the  fashionable,  endearing  name  of  Low  Churchmen,  not 
from  their  affecting  a  lower  condition  in  the  church  than  others,  since  none 
lie  so  low  but  they  can  look  as  high  :  but  from  the  low  condition  which  the 
authors  of  this  distinction  would  fain  bring  the  church  itself  into." — Epistle 
Dedicatory  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

t  The  bill  is  fully  described  by  Lord  Macaulay ;  he  examined  the  only 
copy  in  existence,  which,  he  observes  "has  been  seen  by  only  two  or  three 
persons  now  living."  It  is  in  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Macau- 
lay's  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  93, 

j  Such  seem  to  me  to  have  been  their  motives.  Bogue  and  Bennett's 
Hist,  of  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  See  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet's 
account  of  this  matter.     Macaulay's  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  100. 
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Those  Whigs  who  were  against  the  Comprehension  Bill  were 
well  pleased  to  see  it  laid  aside,  certainly  for  a  year,  probably 
for  ever.     Those  Whigs  who  were  for  the  Comprehension  Bill 
were  well  pleased  to  escape  without  a  defeat."     ITie  Lords  and 
Commons  addressed  the  king,  praying  him  to  summon   the 
Convocation  ;  and  Lord  ^Nottingham's  Comprehension  Bill  was 
not  again  mentioned.*    The  Toleration  Act,  the  Magna  Charta 
of  religious  liberty,  received  the  royal  assent.  May  24th,  1689. 
Whilst   the   Comprehension  Bill   was    before    Parliament, 
TiHotson,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  king,  "  who  used  to 
call  him  the  honestest  man  and  the  best  friend  that  ever  he  had 
in  his  life,"  advised  William  to  try  another  method  for  accom- 
plishing the  object.     He  reminded  him  that  the  Papists  re- 
proached the  church  of  England  with  being  founded  on  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  and  therefore  recommended  that  his  majesty 
should  grant  a  royal  commission,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent 
clergy,  to  consider  of  some  methods  for  healing  the  church's 
wounds,  and  establishing  a  durable  peace ;  the  recommenda- 
tions of  these  commissioners,  he  advised,  should  be  laid  before 
Convocation  and  Parliament.    Upon  this  advice  the  king  acted ; 
ten  bishops  and  twenty  eminent  divines  were  authorised  to 
revise    the    Liturgy,  and   consider    some   other    ecclesiastical 
matters.     Tillotson  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  he 
thought  that  the  clergy  would,  after  their  recent  danger,  be 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  dissenters,  and  be  willing  to  fulfil 
the  promises   which   had  been  made  when  the  church  was 
struggling  with  Eome.     Never  was  any  one  more  mistaken. 
Burnet,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Convocation  were  to  be 

*  "WTiilst  this  bill  was  passing  the  Lords,  Locke  wrote  to  Limborch, 
March.  12th,  1689,  saying  the  "  clergy  were  no  great  friends  to  it."  See 
his  Familiar  Letters  to  his  Friends,  at  the  end  of  vol.  iii.  of  his  Works,  1722. 
Macaulay's  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  116.  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  163. 
Calamy's  Baxter,  p.  654.    Bumet,  vol.  iv.  p.  17-21.    Hallam,  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 
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summoned,  said  to  Lord  Halifax,  in  his  blunt  way,  "it  would 
be  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Comprehension  scheme."  Lord  Halifax 
agreed  with  him,  for  he  knew  the  church  people  would  never 
receive  the  Presbyterians  among  them.  Burnet  and  Halifax 
were  right.  As  the  fear  of  Popery  passed  away,  the  old  ran- 
corous  evil  spirit  returned  ;  and  the  disciples  of  Sheldon  again 
made  themselves  heard.  Every  day  the  outcry  against  altering 
the  Liturgy,  and  admitting  dissenters  into  the  church  became 
louder.  The  Universities  took  fire  :  the  angry  men  of  Oxford 
again  calumniated  the  moderate  churchmen  as  Latitudinarians, 
Socinians  :  the  parochial  clergy  followed  in  the  same  strain. 
They  said, — the  church  is  going  to  be  ruined,  undermined, 
subverted, — if  alterations  are  commenced,  no  one  can  teU  where 
they  will  stop, — ^frequent  changes  would  make  people  lose  their 
esteem  for  the  Prayer  Book, — making  concessions  would  be  a 
confession  that  the  church  had  been  hitherto  in  the  wrong, — 
better  to  have  a  schism  without  the  church,  than  a  faction 
within  it, — the  oaths,  subscriptions,  and  ceremonies  were  im- 
posed only  to  keep  out  the  Puritans,  we  will  never  consent 
to  their  removal  to  let  them  in  again, — ^the  six  hundred  altera- 
tions made  at  the  Eestoration  were  rejected  with  scorn,  and  had 
no  eflfect,  we  cannot  expect  such  persons  to  be  satisfied,* — 
dissenters  were  now  tolerated,   tliey  should  be  content, — they 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  contradiction  between  this 
assertion,  and  the  admission  that  at  the  Restoration  new  terms  were  imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  Puritans.  The  truth  is,  no  concessions 
have  been  made  to  th*  Puritan  portion  of  the  church  since  1552.  Neal 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  the  Puritans;  of  Elizabeth's  alterations  in 
1659,  he  says,  "no  alterations  were  made  in  favour  of  those  who  now  began 
to  be  called  Puritans ;"  again,  he  says  of  her  Prayer  Book,  "  it  was  hardly 
equal  to  that  which  was  set  out  by  King  Edward  VI."  in  1552.  The  few 
changes  made  by  James  I.  in  1604,  "  were  (to  use  the  present  learned 
Bishop  of  Llandaflfs  words)  certainly  not  calculated  to  place  the  Puritan  or 
low  church  party  in  more  favourable  circumstances."  The  changes  in 
1661  were,  as  has  been  said,  undoubtedly  anti-Puritan.  All  church  legis- 
lation since  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  has  been  adverse  to  the 
Puritans.. 
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were  not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  they  wanted, — 
the  king  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  about  to  betray  the  church 
in  England  as  he  had  done  in  Scotland, — the  English  Presby- 
terians would  be  as  intolerant,  if  they  got  the  upper  hand,  as 
their  Scotch  brethren,  who  were  insulting  and  persecuting  the 
Episcopal  clergy  in  that  country.  Such  were  the  cries  i-aised 
by  the  men,  who  became  known  about  this  time,  as  High 
Churchmen. 

There  was,  however,  one  objection,  and  only  one,  of  consider- 
able weight.  It  was  said, — if  extensive  alterations  are  made  in 
the  Liturgy,  the  clergy  who  are  intending  to  refuse  the  oatlis  to 
William  and  Mary,  will  pretend  that  they  still  stick  to  the 
ancient  church  of  England,  and  to  the  old  Prayer  Book,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  adopt  the  revised  one.  It  is  probable 
that  the  non-jurors  would  have  set  up  this  specious  pretext  for 
a  schism.  The  simple  and  moderate  bill  of  Lord  ^""ottingham 
was  not  open  to  this  objection  ;*  for  it  did  not  alter  the  Liturgy, 
but  merely  removed  the  mischievous  declaration  of  assent  and 
consent  to  the  Prayer  Book,  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
and  made  indifferent  the  ceremonies  to  which  dissenters 
generally  objected.  The  neglect  which  Lord  Kottingham's  bill 
received  was  the  fatal  mistake ;  for  it  was  evident  from  the 
cries  now  raised  that  the  clergy  would  never  consent  to  enlarge 
the  church. 

*  It  is  said,  that  tlie  non-jurors  hoped  that  the  Liturgy  might  be 
altered,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  a  schism  ;  yet  Sancroft  approved 
of  Lord  Nottingham's  bill,  which  was  moved  for  by  the  non-juring  bishops. 
After  the  bill  had  passed  the  Lords,  Sancroft  gave  no  sign  against  it,  as 
appears  from  the  conversation  between  him,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
Evelyn,  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  April  12th,  1689.  Kennet's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
591,  799.  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  pp.  50,  52,  54,  57,  59.  "Calamy's  Baxter,  pp. 
€58,  659,  660.  Birch's  Life  of  TiUotson,  pp.  164,  181,  183.  The  case  of 
Protestant  dissenters  represented  and  argued,  by  J  ohn  Howe,  1689.  The 
non-jurors  themselves  soon  altered  the  Liturgy;  even  in  1690  a  Liturgy 
drawn  up  for  Jacobite  families  appeared.    Kennet's  Hist.  p.  615,  note  b. 
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Tlie  commissioners  appointed  by  King  William  to  revise  the 
Prayer  Book  were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  Latitudinarian 
school — ^the  disciples  of  Selden,  Falkland,  Hales,  Chillingworth 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  principles  were  now  victorious. 
They  were  a  body  of  divines,  the  honoxir  and  glory  of  their 
country,  and  now  were  raised  to  the  high  places  of  the  church. 
The  episcopal  bench  has  never  since  or  before  been  filled  with 
so  many  liberal  men.  Tillotson  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  Stillingfleet,  Burnet,  Patrick,  Fowler,  Sharp, 
Denison,  Kidder,  became  bishops.  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet 
had  been  engaged  in  most  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  that  had 
been  made  since  the  Eestoration,  to  enlarge  the  communion  of 
the  church.  There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
lives  of  these  two  great  men.  Tillotson  was  five  years  older 
than  Stillingfleet :  Cambridge  had  the  honour  of  rearing  them  : 
they  were  ordained  within  a  short  time  of  each  other :  they 
were  soon  close  friends,  hiring  the  Mansion-house  at  Cheshunt, 
to  live  "  there  together  in  summer-tiuie  :  "  in  1 672,  Tillotson 
became  Dean  of  Canterbury,  five  years  afterwards,  Stillingfleet 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  :  at  the  Eevolution  the  former  was  raised  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  the  latter  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Worcester:  Tillotson  died  in  1694,  five  years  afterwards, 
Stillingfleet  followed.  "  TTiey  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided."* 

But  all  their  labours  were  in  vain.  There  was  spreading 
tlirough  the  clergy,  an  angry,  discontented  spirit.  Within  a 
month  after  James  fled,  they  "  began  to  change  their  note,  both 
in  pulpit  and  discourse,  on  their  old  passive  obedience,  "t  Al- 
though the  clergy,  except  about  four  hundred,  took  the  oaths 

*  Anthony  a  Wood's  Life,  p.  96.    Thoresby's  Biary.     Sharp's  Life, 
vol.  i.  p.  48.    Tillotson's  Life  in  Ecc.  Biog.    Preface  of  Baxter's  Life. 

t  Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  29th,  1689. 
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of  allegiance  to  William  and  Marj-,  the  hearts  of  many  of  them 
were  with  James,  They  had  no  love  for  the  deliverer  whom 
the  Almighty  had  raised  up  to  rescue  from  destruction,  our 
liberties  and  religion.  The  Eevolution  disgusted  them  ;  all  the 
slavish  principles  which  for  years  they  had  been  preaching, 
were  repudiated  by  the  nation  :  they  whispered  sedition,  "  we 
have  forty  thousand  men  to  bring  King  James  back  :  "  they 
were  exasperated  by  the  taunts  of  those  who  had  not  taken  the 
oaths,  who  sneered  at  them  as  "a  jolly  pack  of  swearers."  Thus 
the  parochial  clergy  were  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
their  power  by  thwarting  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  returned 
men  to  Convocation  whose  only  recommendation  seems  to  have 
been,  that  they  would  oppose  every  proposal  which  the  royal 
commissioners  might  make  to  them.* 

Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter, were  men  of  great  influence  with  the  clergy :  the  latter, 
by  interest  and  education,  a  favourer  of  the  servile  principles 
prevalent  in  the  church.  Being  uncles  to  the  queen,  they  ex- 
pected high  offices  to  be  offered  to  them.  In  this  they  were 
disappointed,  and  now  they  were  gratifying  their  revenge  by 
using  their  influence  to  defeat  the  scheme.  Clarendon  at  one 
time  appears  to  have  been  not  unfavourable  to  some  measure 
for  drawing  into  the  church  moderate  dissenters,  but  he  soon 
returned  to  his  intolerant  views,  and  is  described  by  a  writer  of 
the  day,  as  "  a  true  son  of  the  church  of  England,  a  lover  of  the 
regular  clergy."f  Combury,  the  seat  of  Lord  Clarendon,  lies 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  Oxford,  the  head  quarters  of 
the    opposition ;    he  was  frequently   there,   and  had   oppor- 

*  Lord  Macaulay  observes  that  there  was  only  one  man  of  any  note  as 
a  scholar  returned  by  the  parochial  clergy. 

t  "Wood's  Fasti,  vol.  iv.  p.  229. 
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timities  of  animating  the  clergy  in  their  opposition  to  the 
scheme  of  comprehension.* 

The  Convocation  met  in  November,  The  bishops  and  the 
moderate  clergy,  as  well  as  the  king,  wished  Tillotson  to  be 
chosen  prolocutor,  or  speaker ;  he  was  proposed  by  Sharp  ;  but 
the  Lords  Clarendon  and  Rochester  had  found  a  man  in  Oxford 
ready  for  their  purpose,  who  was  put  forward  in  opposition  to 
Tillotson,  this  was  Dr.  Jane.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
famous  Oxford  decree  in  1683,  "against  certain  damnable  doc- 
trines," which  had  hung  in  triumph  in  the  Colleges  and  Halls 
of  Oxford,  and  was  soon  alter  the  Eevolution  privately  removed. 
The  intrigues  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester  were  successful ;  their 
disappointed  ambition  was  gratified  ;  Jane  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one ;  Tillotson,  who  even  in  September  thought 
that  the  clergy  would  make  concessions,  was  now  undeceived.t 
Jane,  on  being  presented  to  Compton,  Bishop  of  Londoi),  made 
the  customary  speech  in  Latin,  extolling  the  church  of  England 
as  being  perfect,  and  intimating  that  he  and  his  brethren  were 
unwilling  to  make  any  changes.  Compton  replied  ;  he  told 
them  that  they  should  show  charity  and  indulgence  to  dis- 
senters, as  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  promised  in  the  time  of 
King  James,  and  exhorted  them  to  unanimity  and  concordj 

*  From  his  conversation  with  the  archbishop  on  Jan.  3rd,  I  conclude 
that  he  was  favourable  to  the  comprehension  scheme.  On  March  11th,  he 
makes  this  entry  in  his  diary  :  "In  the  evening  I  went  to  see  Lord  Abing- 
don ;  my  lord  was  much  concerned  for  the  church,  and  very  angry  at  the 
bill  of  comprehension.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  went  with  me  ;  he  is  deep 
in  that  comprehending  project."  On  April  25th,  Dr.  Tenison  was  with 
him,  "  we  had  much  discourse  about  the  designed  comj^rehension,  which  I 
wonder  so  good  a  man  should  be  fond  of."  See  also  his  diary,  Jan.  14th, 
and  Nov.  17th,  1689.  Fox's  Hist.  p.  79.  See  Anthony  a  Wood's  Life 
for  instances  of  Clarendon's  influence  at  Oxford. 

t  Birch  gives  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  Tillotson  sent  to  Lord  Portland  : 
it  is  called,  "  Concessions  which  will  probably  be  made  by  the  church  of 
England  for  the  union  of  Protestants  ;  which  I  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Portland 
by  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Sept.  13th,  1689."  Sharp's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
Baxter,  part  iii.  p.  177.  X  Kennet's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  591. 
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From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  "  they  displayed  in  everything 
a  factious  temper,  which  held  the  very  names  of  concession  and 
conciliation  in  abhorrence."*  The  bishops  wished  in  their 
address  to  the  king,  to  acknowledge  the  "great  deliverance 
Almighty  God  wrought  for  us,  by  your  means,  in  making  you 
the  blessed  instrument  of  preserving  us  from  falling  under  the 
cruelty  of  Popish  tyranny."  To  their  shame  be  it  said,  that  the 
clergy  refused  to  thank  King  William  for  the  hazard  he  had 
run,  in  coming  to  rescue  us  from  slavery,  t  N'othing  that  the 
bishops  did  pleased  them  ;  they  treated  the  Bishop  of  London 
with  indignity ;  they  would  listen  to  no  arguments ;  dead  to 
honour,  they  basely  refused  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  had 
been  made,  when  the  fear  of  Popery  was  at  its  height  j  and 
succeeded  by  contemptible  tactics,  not  omitting  falsehood,:}: 
in  defeating  this  last  attempt  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
enlarge  the  basis  of  the  national  church. 

There  was  a  bad  spirit  abroad  in  the  church,  ambitious, 
factious,  intolerant,  calumnious.  §  Good  men  were  grieved  to  see 
it.    Archbishop  Sharp  spoke  of  the  failure  of  the  comprehension 

*  The  railing  at  dissenters  was  soon  resumed  by  the  high  church  clergy. 
Thoresby's  Correspondence,  July  26th,  1694.    Hallam,  yoI.  iii.  p.  173. 

t  Compare  the  address  proposed  by  the  bishops,  with  that  presented  to 
the  king ;  the  latter  is,  as  Lord  Macaulay  calls  it,  cold,  hard,  and  ungracious. 
Kennet's  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  593.  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  188.  Burnet, 
vol.  iv.  p.  57.  Harleian  Miscellany,  p.  492.  Burnet's  Speech  at  Sacheverell's 
trial. 

X  Bishop  Patrick  says  in  his  Autobiography :  "  They  said  their  Speaker 
was  not  come,  which  afterwards  we  found  to  be  false.  We  gave  up  several 
things  rather  than  contend  with  them  any  longer."  Thoresby's  Diary, 
vol.  i.  p.  408. 

§  The  bitter,  angry  spirit  of  the  opponents  to  alterations  in  the  Litur^ 
and  "  the  inviting  of  dissenters,"  may  be  understood  by  the  following  speci- 
men of  theological  bitterness,  from  the  pen  of  a  leading  man  amongst  them, 
(the  Rev.  Thomas  Long,)  who  wrote  warmly  against  the  scheme.  It  is  an 
Epitaph  on  Richard  Baxter,  "  Here  lies  Richard  Baxter,  a  militant  divine,  a 
reformed  Jesuit,  a  brazen  heresiarch,  and  the  chief  of  schismatics,  whose  itch 
of  disputing  begat,  whose  humour  of  writing  nourished,  and  whose  intem- 
perate zeal  in  preaching  brought  to  its  utmost  height,  the  leprosy  of  the 
church ;  who  dissented  from  those  with  whom  he  most  agreed — from  himself, 
as  well  as  all  other  Nonconformists,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  the  sworn 
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scheme  with  deep  concern.  Bishop  Patrick  "  was  concerned  to 
find  so  little  of  a  spirit  of  unity  and  concord."  He  was  weary 
of  the  contention,  and  said  with  David,  "  0  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove,  for  then  I  would  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest."  "  Foi 
the  divisions  of  Reuben,  there  were  great  searchings  of  heart."* 
Tillotson,  full  of  that  charity  which  hopeth  all  things,  did  not 
yet  despair;  writing  to  Frederick  Spanheiin,  (Feb.  6th,  1691,) 
he  says, — Stillingfleet  and  very  many  others,  the  glories  and 
ornaments  of  our  church,  have  strong  inclinations  to  peace  and 
concord ;  a  union  between  the  church  and  dissenters  should 
not  be  attempted  at  present,  but  we  ought  to  wait  till  the  times 
grow  more  disposed  for  peace,  a  period  which,  I  presage,  is  not 
far  distant,  f  Bates  had  done  all  he  could  to  promote  a  "  com- 
prehension as  long  as  there  was  any  hope,  but  at  last,  he  saw 
there  was  none,  till  God  should  give  a  more  suitable  spirit  to 
all  concerned."  Howe,  himself  calm  amidst  the  fierce  strife  of 
tongues,  spoke  words  of  peace  and  love  ;  he  put  forth  "  Humble 
requests  both  to  Conformists  and  Dissenters,"  persuading  both 
to  charity,  and  "  bend  towards  one  common  course,  that  there 
may  at  length  cease  to  be  any  divided  parties  at  all."  There 
are,  he  says,  different  tastes  in  meats  and  drinks,  we  need  not 
then  wonder  that  men  have  different  tastes  in  the  externals  of 
religion.  Let  us  not  despise  each  other  for  differing  in  lesser 
matters,  but  endeavour  to  promote  true  reformed  Christianity, 

enemy  of  kings  and  bishops,  and  in  himself  the  very  bond  of  rebels ;  who  was 
born,  through  seventy  years  and  eighty  books,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  twice  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  church  of  England  ;  in  the 
endeavour  of  which  mighty  mischiefs  he  fell  short.  For  which,  thanks  be 
to  God."     Biog.  Brit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.    Hallam,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

*  See  the  supplementary  account  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Patrick's 
Autobiography.  Sharp's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Thoresby's  Diary,  vol.  i. 
p.  400. 

t  Queen  Mary  had  received  from  Spanheim,  a  treatise  in  favour  of  union 
between  the  church  and  dissenters,  which  she  put  into  Tillotson's  hands ;  he 
wrote  to  Spanheim  expressing  his  approval  of  the  treatise.  Birch's  Life  of 
Tillotson,  pp.  233,  234. 
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the  simple,  primitive,  lovely  religion  of  Christ,  and  not  of  this 
or  that  party.  "  Let  us  show  ourselves  men  and  manly 
Christians,  not  swayed  by  trifles  and  little  things,  as  children 
by  this  or  that  dress,  or  mode,  or  form  of  otir  religion."*  But 
the  latitudinarianism  of  Howe  was  little  relished  in  those  days 
of  savage  controversy.  Philip  Henry  had  been  earnestly  desir- 
ous that  the  union  of  the  churchmen  and  dissenters  might  now 
be  accomplished.  He  had  prayed  constantly  for  it,  he  had  used 
all  endeavours,  "  as  he  had  opportunity,  that  there  might  be 
some  healing  methods  found  out  and  agreed  upon."  But  -when 
he  heard  the  cry  of  the  clergy,  that  the  Puritans  should  not  be 
let  in  again  to  disturb  the  church,  the  good  man  despaired,  for 
"  he  saw  himself  perfectly  driven  from  them." 

The  ITonconformists  had  not  been  relieved  many  months  from 
persecution,  before  a  bitter  quarrel  sprung  up  among  themselves. 
The  fault  was  chiefly  with  the  Independents,  who  attacked  the 
Presbyterians  with  extraordinary  fierceness,  denouncing  them  as 
Arminians,  underminers  of  the  gospel,  heretics.  Dr.  Daniel 
Williams  they  accused  of  Socinianism,  and  drove  him,  with 
Howe,  Bates,  and  other  excellent  men,  away  from  the  Hall  where 
the  London  dissenting  ministers  preached.  Had  a  few  conces- 
sions been  made  whilst  this  dreadful  controversy  was  raging, 
most  of  the  Presbyterians  would  have  joined  the  church,  but  it 
was  as  Lord  Halifax  said,  the  church  people  would  rather  turn 
Papists  than  admit  the  Presbyterians  among  them.  Thousands, 
says  Thoresby,  might  have  been  gained  to  the  church  by  a  few 
concessions  .f     The  Convocation  was  not  allowed  to  sit  again 

*  Life  of  Howe,  pp.  373,  377,  379,  381,  382,  384. 
t  Bogue  and  Bennett,  in  their  History  of  Dissenters,  lay  the  largest 
share  of  the  blame  on  the  Independents,  and  some  on  the  Baptists.  With 
them  agree  Burnet,  Palmer,  and  Kogers ;  from  these  authors  1  have  drawn 
my  conclusions.— See  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  402,  403,  405, 
407,  418.  Thoresby's  Diary,  vol  i.  p.  374.  Burnet  vol.  iv.  pp.  444,  445, 
Nonconformists'  Memorial,  vol.  i.  p.  415,  vol  ii.  pp.  147,  641,  642.  Life 
of  Howe,  pp.  389,  393,  395,  399  to  403. 
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vmtil  1 700  ;  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  his  successor  Archbishop 
Tenison,  with  the  moderate  party,  hoping  that  men  would  be- 
come in  time  more  calm,  but  the  hope  was  not  realised.  The 
seventeenth  century  passed  away,  and  still  the  same  angry 
passions  raged.  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  increased  in 
factiousness,  aimed  at  an  independence  of  the  State,  and  treated 
the  bishops  with  insolence  ;  at  length,  in  1717,  its  violence 
provoked  the  government  to  prorogue  it,  and  it  has  never  again 
had  a  license  to  proceed  to  business.* 

Even  twenty  years  after  the  revolution,  Bancroft's  design  of 
reconciling  dissenters  was  attacked  with  undiminished  fury  by 
the  famous  Dr.  Sacheverell.  He  was  a  man  much  like  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker,  conceited,  insolent,  scurrilous,  and  ambitious, 
with  a  very  small  measure  of  religion,  virtue,  learning,  or  good 
sense.^  On  JSTovember  5th,  1709,  being  invited  to  preach  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  blow  a  trumpet  in  Sion,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the 


i  *  Almost  all  the  speakers  chosen  by  the  Lower  House  were  violent, 
factious  men  ;  none  of  them,  except  Atterbury,  were  noted  for  great  abilities. 
What  can  we  think  of  men  who  chose  for  their  prolocutor,  a  base,  ungrateful 
man  like  Woodward,  in  preference  to  Beveridge,  a  pious,  learned,  and 
moderate  high  churchman  ?  What  can  we  think  of  men  who  appointed 
Dr.  Binks  as  their  prolocutor,  a  man  who  had  preached  a  sermon  before  them, 
in  whicli  he  contrasted  our  Saviour's  sufferings  with  those  of  King  Charles 
I.,  giving  the  preference  to  the  Icing's  ?  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
called  it  a  "  blasphemous  sermon ;  "  Burnet  says  its  expressions  were  in- 
decent. Kennet's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  594,  799,  800,  842,  8oo.  Burnet,  vol. 
iv.  p.  509—514;  vol.  v.  pp.  66,  67,  69,  193,  297;  vol.  vi.  pp.  52,  112. 
Hallarc,  vol.  iii.  pp.  174,  244,  247.  Lathbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp. 
278,  308,  332.     Thoresby's  Diary,  vol.  1.  pp.  359,  408. 

t  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  refused  to  ordain  him  a  priest  "  because  of 
his  ignorance  and  rude  behaviour.''  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  writing  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  says,  "  He  is  really  proud,  and  thinks  too  well  of  him- 
self, which  I  have  often  told  him  in  plain  terms,  and  with  as  much  severity 
as  I  could,  though  to  little  purpose.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  follies  of  the  boy 
grow  up  with  the  man.  I  cannot  think  he  will  now  presume  to  offer  him- 
self to  me,  or  any  other  bishop  than  your  lordship,  for  priest's  orders  ;  but 
if  he  do,  I  am  sure  I  will  not  lay  ray  hands  upon  him."  Kennet's  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  747,  note  a. 
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deluded  people^^  to  the  manner  in  -which  the  church  was  being 
ruined     by    the    Bishops,     Whigs,     Low    Churchmen     and 
Dissenters.       He    says,    "  A    man    must  be   very    weak,  or 
something    worse,    that    thinks   or    pretends  that    dissenters 
are   to   be    gained   or  won   over  by    any    other  grants   and 
indulgences  than  giving  up  our  lohoU   Constitution^^     The 
attempt    to    draw    in    dissenters    is    "spiritual  legerdemain, 
fallacious  tricking,  and  double  dealing."     He  calls  union,  com- 
prehension, and  moderation,   "  canting  expressions,  they  mean 
nothing  but  getting  money  and  preferment,  by  holding  in  with 
persons  of  all  parties  and  characters,  halting  between  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions,  and  reconciling  God  and  Belial."     He  reviles 
Archbishop  Grindal  as  "a  false  son  of  the  church,  a  perfidious 
prelate,"  and  denounces  as  a  "  false  brother,"  him  who  should 
dare  to  "  lay  open  all  those  sacred  boundaries  of  the  church,  to 
let  in  all  sectarists  and  schismatics,  of  whatsoever  wild,  romantic, 
or  enthusiastic  notions,  so  as  to  make  the  house  of  God  not 
only  a  den  of  thieves,  but  a  receptacle  of  legions  of  devils." 
Having  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  in  language  sometimes 
too  gross  to  be  repeated,  "  upon  the  false  brethren,"  who  are 
plainly  the  bishops  and  other  chief  persons  in  church  and 
state,  J     he   thus   proceeds    to   speak   of    the   comprehension 
scheme  : — "  This  was  indeed  the  ready  way  to  fill  the  house  of 
God,  but  with  what  ?     With  pagan  beasts,  instead  of  Christian 
sacrifices,  v^dth   such   unhallowed,   loathsome,  and   detestable 
guests  as  would  have  driven  out  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  with 
indignation.     This  pious  design  of  making  our  house  of  prayer 
a  den  of  thieves,  of  reforming  our  church  into  a  chaos,  is  well 
known  to  have  been  attempted  several  times  in  this  kingdom, 

*  See  the  dedication  of  his  sermon  on  "The  perils  of  false  brethren,"  to 
Sir  G.  Garrard. 

t  Sermon  on  "  The  perils  of  false  brethren,"  p.  42,  in  "  The  Trial  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  printed  for  Jacob  Tonson,  1710." 

+  See  SachevereU's  Trial,  pp.  36,  37,  41. 
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and  lately  within  our  memory,  when  all  things  seemed  to  favour 
it,  but  that  good  Providence,  which  so  happily  interposed, 
against  the  ruin  of  our  church,  and  blasted  the  long  projected 
scheme  of  the  ecclesiastical  Achitophels.  A  scheme  so  mon- 
strous, so  romantic,  and  absurd,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  had  more  of  villany  or  folly  in  it,  and  which  even  the  sectarists 
of  all  sorts  (who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
sovereignty)*  exploded  and  laughed  at  as  ridiculous  and  im- 
practicable. It  was  doubtless  a  wise  way  to  exemplify  our 
brotherly  love  and  charity  Jor  the  souls  of  men,  to  put  both 
them  and  ourselves  into  a  gulf  of  perdition,  by  throwing  up  the 
essentials  of  our  faith,  and  the  uniformity  of  our  worship,  "t  In 
reply  to  this  "  high  nonsense,"  as  Addison  called  it,  Dr.  William 
Wake,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  explained  and  defended  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Bancroft's  scheme,  and  the  design  of  the  divines  appointed  by 
King  William  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  these 
high  and  just  terms  : — They  were  a  set  of  men  than  which  this 
church  was  never,  at  any  one  time  blessed  with  either  wiser  or 
bettei^  since  it  was  a  church,  .  .  .  and  a  design  that  I  am 
persuaded  would  have  been  for  the  interest  and  peace  of  our 
church  and  state  had  it  been  accomplished.  J    But  the  majority 

*  A  similarly  absurd  statement  is  made  by  Roger  North :  "  Almost 
anything  of  ceremony  or  form  had  been  yielded  to  them,  if  it  would  have 
been  accepted ;  but  nothing  less  than  episcopacy,  root  and  branch,  would 
content  them  ;  and  upon  that  point  they  broke,  and  set  up  a  separation." 
North's  Examen,  page  437. 

t  He  then  says,  that  as  "  these  false  brethren  "  failed  in  carrying  the 
Conventicle  into  the  Church,  they  arc  now  resolved  to  bring  the  Church  into 
the  Conventicle.  Having  failed  by  comprehension  to  pull  down  the  church, 
they  seek  by  moderation  to  blow  her  up.  Comprehension  is  open  violence, 
moderation  is  secret  treachery. — Sacheverell's  Trial,  p.  41. 

X  Speech  of  Dr.  W.  Wake,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  March  17th,  1710.  Sacheverell's  trial  produced  good,  it  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  Whigs  to  defend  the  glorious  Revolution,  and  caused 
Bishop  Wake  to  give  the  only  account  we  have  of  Bancroft's  scheme  for 
revising  the  Liturgy  and  admitting  dissenters  into  the  church.  I  find  no 
mention  made  of  this  part  of  Sacheverell's  sermon,  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Commons,  except  a  passing  allusion  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
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of  the  clergy  were  with  Sacheverell,  they  rallied  round  him  as 
tlie  champion  of  the  church,  -and  replied  with  alacrity  to  his 
summons  to  "put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.*'*  Forty  thou- 
sand copies  of  his  worthless  sermon  were  sold  :  the  Tories 
thought  it  deserved  a  bishopric,  were  in  high  glee,  and  inflamed 
the  nation,  with  the  cry  "  The  church  in  danger  ^"t  the  Whigs 
foolishly  condemned  ft  to  be  burnt.  He  was  immediately  after 
his  trial,  presented  to  a  valuable  living  in  Shropshire  ;J  his 
journey  to  take  possession  of  it  was  a  display  of  insolence  on  his 
part,  and  foUy  on  the  part  of  those  who  adored  him.  Thousands 
of  men  flocked  out  of  the  towns  to  meet  him  :  to  kiss  his  hand 
was  an  honour  eagerly  struggled  for  by  the  blind  multitude : 
a  glimpse  of  "  the  ever-blessed  wig  of  the  holy  man "  was  an 
event  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  As  Sacheverell's 
opinions  were  those  of  the  clergy,  it  was  useless  to  expect  that 
they  would  take  any  measures  either  to  revise  the  Liturgy  or 
enlarge  the  church.§ 

Baxter  and  Howe  and  Philip  Henry,  and  all  that  genera- 

*  See  Sacheverell's  Letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  speaking 
of  himself  as  representing  the  University.  The  violence  of  the  High 
Church  party  may  be  understood  by  their  conduct  towards  White  Kenuet, 
who  became  a  Whig.  They  represented  him  as  Judaa  Iscariot,  in  a  picture 
of  the  Last  Supper,  in  Whitechapel  church,  placed  over  the  altar  by  the 
Kector.— NichoUs's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  pp.  UO,  397-  Noble's  Biog. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  110. 

t  Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  Lord  Oxford,  was  at  dinner  at  his  house  in 
Herefordshire,  when  he  received  a  packet  from  London  telling  him  of 
Sacheverell's  sermon ;  he  snapped  his  fingers  and  cried  out  with  exultation, 
"  The  game  is  up,  get  the  horses  ready  immediately  !"  and  at  once  he  set 
forth  for  London.    NichoUs's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

X  Seiattyn,  near  Oswestry. 

&  Sacheverell's  Trial.  Burnet,  vol.  v.  pp.  420,  422,  430,  435 ;  vol.  vi. 
pp.  9,  10 ;  and  Lord  Dartmouth's  note,  p.  165.  History  of  Shrewsbury, 
note.  Letters  of  Eminent  Men :  Smith  to  Heame,  Feb.  8th,  1707 ;  Hearne 
to  Anstis,  July  18th,  1714;  and  Hearne's  Diary,  p.  201.  ^Thoresby's 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  232,  248.  Flying  Post,  July  20th,  1/10. 
Post  Boy,  Mar.  24th,  Dec.  15th,  1713.  Burnet's  and  Talbot's  Speeches  at 
Sacheverell's  Trial. 
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tion  passed    away,   and  their  successors,    satisfied  with   the 
Toleration  Act,  ceased  to  strive  for  union  with  the  church. 

The  fever  and  excitement  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
succeeded  by  the  lethargy  of  the  eighteenth  ;  the  great  contro- 
versies which  had  agitated  church  and  state  died  away  ;  in  our 
stately  English  Temple  there  was  silence,  when  men  slumbered 
and  slept,  until  the  voice  of  John  Wedey, — the  grandson  of 
one  of  the  ministers  ejected  at  the  Restoration, — was 
heard,  awaking  the  sleepers  to  spiritual  activity.*  Then, 
when  men  awoke,  they  felt  the  restraints  of  THE  ACT  OF 
UNIFORMITY. 


Thus  have  three  glorious  opportunities  of  healing  old  disputes 
and  enlarging  the  foundations  of  the  national  church, — the  first 
at  the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  second  at  the  Restoration,  the 
third  at  the  Revolution, — been  neglected;  they  have  passed 
away  for  ever ;  none  such  will  occur  again.  Thus  were  Baxter, 
Howe,  Philip  Henry,  Manton,  Bates,  Calamy,  Jacomb,  Flavel, 
Charnock,  Newcomen,  Spurstow,  AUein,  Matthew  Poole, 
Samuel  Clarke,  Gouge,  and  a  host  of  pious  men  driven  out  of 
the  church  of  England.  Thus  did  disastrous  councils  prevail, 
— the  Liturgy  was  reviewed  by  men  whose  minds  were  ex- 
asperated by  recent  sufferings,  and  whose  consciences  were  dull 
and  hearts  hard, — the  church  was  narrowed  when  it  should 
have  been  enlarged, — new  shackles  were  imposed  on  men's 
minds  instead  of  old  ones  being  struck  off, — the  clergy  of  the 
foreign  reformed  churches  were  excluded  from  the  pulpits  of 

*  John  "Westley,  or  Wesley,  (the  son  of  the  Puritan  rector  of  Char- 
mouth,  in  Dorsetshire,)  was  gected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  from  Whit- 
church, in  the  same  county.  His  son  was  Samuel,  the  rector  of  Epworth, 
and  father  of  the  famous  John  Wesley.  Athense  Oxon,  vol.  iv.  p.  503. 
Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  307,  note.  Nonconformists'  Memorial,  toI.  i. 
p.  478. 
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the  Anglican  cliurcli, — and  it  was  vainly  thought  that  the  free 
people  of  England  would  worship  God  in  a  strictly  uniform 
fashion.  Thus  were  the  attempts  made  by  the  wise  and  good 
to  restore  the  Puritans,  defeated  by  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
unhallowed  temper  which  blinded  men  to  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  ejecting  them.  An  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the 
church,  which  no  legislation  can  repair.  Yet,  though  we  can 
no  longer  hope  to  see  the  people  of  England  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  established  church,  much  may  be  done  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  it.  The  provisions  of  the  fatal  Act  of 
Uniformity  should  be  carefully  examined  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  desire  a  more  fitting  time  than  the  present,  for  discussing 
this  subject.  We  live  in  those  calmer  times  for  which  good 
men  longed  but  never  saw,  when  the  vile  passions  of  former 
days  no  longer  rage.  The  subject  will  be  brought  before  the 
country  by  Lord  Ebury,  who  has  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Lords  two  bills  ;  by  one  he  proposes  to  remove  the 
mischievous  declaration*  required  from  the  clergy  of  assent  and 


*  It  may  interest  my  readers,  to  compare  the  declarations  which  have 
been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  the  subscriptions,  &c.,  at  present  required 
from  the  clergy.  Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  peers,  I  have  obtained 
a  copy  of  Lord  Nottingham's  Bill  (1689) ;  the  declaration  proposed  (as  a 
substitute  for  present  subscriptions,  &c.,)  is  as  follows :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  submit 
to  the  present  constitution  of  the  church  of  England.  I  acknowledge  that 
the  doctrine  of  it  contains  in  it  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  I  will 
conform  m.yself  to  the  worship  and  the  government  thereof  as  established  by 
law,  and  I  solemnly  promise  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministry  to  preach  and 
practice  according  thereunto."  Tillotson  proposed  the  following :  "I,  A.  B,, 
do  submit  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  England, 
as  it  shall  be  established  by  law,  and  promise  to  teach  and  practice  accord- 
ingly." Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  169.  The  declaration  proposed  by 
Bishop  Wilkins  or  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (1668),  is  as  follows  :  "I,  A.  B.,  do 
hereby  profess  and  declare,  that  I  do  approve  the  doctrines,  worship,  and 
government  established  in  the  church  of  England,  as  containing  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that  I  will  not  endeavour  by  myself  or  any  other, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  bring  in  any  doctrine  contrary  to  that  which  is  so 
established :  and  I  do  hereby  promise,  that  I  will  continue  in  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  will  not  do  anything  to  disturb  the  peace 
thereof."  Lord  Ebury's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  8th,  1860, 
jp.  10.    Stillingfleet's  irenicum. 
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consent  to  the  Prayer  Book ;  by  the  other  he  aims  at  giving 
more  elasticity  to  the  services  of  the  church.  How  far  Lord 
Ebury  may  succeed  in  effecting  those  very  desirable  changes, 
depends  much  on  the  course  adopted  by  the  bishops.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  issue,  he  will  have  this  satisfaction,  that  he 
has  expressed  his  own  sympathy  with  those  illustrious  statesmen 
and  divines  who  struggled,  though  unsuccessfully,  against  the 
schismatical,  hard  poKcy  of  the  Eestoration.  It  is  no  mean  hon- 
our to  be  classed  with  the  Southamptons,  Hales,  Tillotsons,  and 
Stillingfleets,  of  those  days  ;  and  there  can  be  no  nobler  objects 
to  strive  after  than  the  relief  of  men's  consciences,  and  the 
vindication  of  the  justice  of  this  generation,  by  the  substitution 
for  the  unrighteous  act  of  a  profligate  age,  of  one  bearing  the 
name  of  our  beloved  Queen,  than  whom  no  monarch  more 
virtuous  ever  reigned  over  the  empire  of  Great  Britain. 


J.  0.  SANDFORD,  PRINTER,  HIGH  STREET,  SHREWSBURY, 
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